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tought, ſtrength! of tering. and pu- 


rity of ſtile, is too well eſtabliſhed to need WM 
A recommendation; ; but their greateſt or-" Ml 
nament, and that which gives a luſtre to 1 

all the reſt, is his appearing, throughout, 


a zealous advocate or virtue and * 
againſt profaneneſs and infidelity; And 
| becauſe his excellent diſcourſes upon choſe 


_ diſtin volume; in hopes, that the po- 


x © Hxsox' 8 Bat vn þ would mak 


thelr IE 


4 


- Tur e m Mr. ub 9 
and his 'writings, for juſtneſs of 


ow” * f 
533 £ 


5 ſubjects lie diſperſed among his other wri- 5 — 
tings, and are by that means not ſo ge- Wo 7721 
nerally known and read as they deſerve, 
it was judged to be no ante dhe ſer-. oY 
vice to religion at this time, to move the 2 
bookſeller to publiſh them together. in Aa 


+ liteneſs and beauty peculiar to Mr. Ty ; . = 


PRES AGE. 


D * 


more liberal education; and, that as they 


' 5 * 


1 
- 


come from the hands of a Layman, they 


may be the more readily received and 
conſidered. by 7 gentlemen, as a pro- 
per manual of religiongg 
Our modern ſceptics and infidels are 


great pretenders to reaſon and philoſophy, 


and are willing to have it thought that 
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+... are confeſſed to have been the moſt 5 
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none who are really poſſeſſed of thoſe ta- 
lents, can eaſily aſſent to the truth of Chri- 
ſtianity. But it falls out very unfortu- 
nately for them and their cauſe, that thoſe 

perſons within our own memory, who. 

fe& reaſoners and: philoſophers of | 
time, are alſo known to have been firm 


MI. BovLE, Mr. Lock, Sir Isa Ac NR ] 


ly ſpeaking, were as good thinkers and 
har. as the beſt among the ſceptics 
and infidels at this day. Some of them 


might have their particular opinions about 


this or that point in Chriſtianity, which 
will be the caſe as long as men are men; 
but the thing here inſiſted on, is, That 
they were accurate reaſoners, and at the 


PREFACE. Wi 


Mr. BoYLE, the nah a Garnkes 5 


into the works of nature that any age has 
known, and who ſaw atheiſm and infi- 

delity beginning to ſhew themſelves in the 
looſe and voluptuous reign of king Charles 
the Second, purſued his philoſophical en- 
uiries with religious views, to eftabliſh 

minds of men in a firm belief and 

. thorow ſenſe of the infinite power 1 2 

wiſdom of the great Creator. 
This account we have from Pr. Burner. 
one Who was intimately ac- _ 
—_— with cs and preached his 
ermon : It 

© red to thoſe who mas ar 25 . 
with him in his enquiries into nature, 


© that his main deſign in that (on which | 


| © as he had his own eye moſt conſtantly,” 
© ſo he took care to put others often in 


© mind of it) was to raiſe in himſelf and 


© others, vaſter thoughts of the greatneſs 
* and glory, and of the wiſdom and good- 


<[-neſs of God. This was ſo deep in his | 


c thoughts, that he concludes tlie article 


of his will, which relates to that illu- _— 


_ ©. trious. body, the Royal Society; 
_ ©'theſe words: * wiſhing them a hay 


4. ſucceſs in their laudable attempts, 10 3A * 7 


11 diſeover the true nature of the v 
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« of God; and praying that they and all 
other ſearchers: into phyſical truths, 
5 may cordially refer their attainments 
* to the glory of the great author of na- 


e ture, and to the comfort of mankind.” 
The fame perſon alſo ſpeaks thus of him, 
He had the profoundeſt veneration for 
the great God of heaven and earth, that 


ever Tobſerved in any perſon. The very 


name of GOD was never mentioned by 


him without a pauſe and a viſible ſtop 
in his diſcourſe. . 
And, of the ſtrictneſs and exemplarineſs 
of the whole courſe of his life, he 
gp ſays, © I might here challenge the 
hole tribe of libertines, to come 


Lal 


and view the uſefulneſs as well as the ex- 


_ © cellence of the Chriſtian religion, in a 


© life that was entirely dedicated to it.” 


Againſt the Atheiſts, he wrote his Free 2] 


- enquiry into the received notion of nature 
(to confute the pernicious principle of a- 
ſeribing effects to nature, which are only 
produced by the infinite power and wiſ- 
dom of God ;) and alſo his Eſſay about fi- 
nal cauſes of things natural, to ſhew that 


all things in nature were made and con- 


ttripeck with great order, and every thing 
last its proper end and uſe, by an all-wiſe 
; | 0 Creator. : - - 5 125 ; 5 55 8 „ 
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"Againſt the Deiſts, he wrote a trea- 
tiſe of things above reaſon; in which he 
makes it appear that ſeveral things which 
we judge to be contrary to reaſon, be- 
cauſe above the reach of our underſtand- 
ing, are not therefore to be thought un- 
reaſonable, becauſe we cannot compre- 
hend them, ſince they may be apparently 
reaſonable to a greater and more compre- 
henſive underſtanding. And he wrote a- 
nother treatiſe, to ſhnow the e of 
the Reſurrection of the ſame bo | 
The veneration he had — "he holy 
ſcriptures, appears not only from his fi 
dying them with great exactneſs, and ex- 
— others to do the ſame; but more 
ticularly from a diſtin treatiſe which 
he wrote, for purpoſe to defend the ſcrip- 
— and to anſwer all the obje- 
ctions which profane and irreligious per- 


ſons have made againſt it. And ſpeaking 1 | 


of morality conſidered as a rule of life, 
1 he ſays, I have formerly taken 
| © pains to peruſe books of mo- 
* rality; yet ſince they have only 


5 Life, 


mand, and ſin and death do not neceſj- 
ſarily attend the diſobedience of them, 
they have the leſs influence; for ſince 5 

1 c we 7 take the liberty | 


any LB 


p. 17. 7 


a power to perſuade, but not to com- 


| =P 5 er 
: < him that 


= 8 
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rr. 
© man writers, I find that the methods 
© they take to impoſe their writings upon 
us, may ſerve to countenance either | 
truth or falſhood, | 
_ His zeal to propagate Chriſlaniy in in 
the world, appears by many and large be- 
60 nefadtions to that end; which are enu- 
WEN merated in his funeral ſermon : 
p56 He was at the charge of the 
ä tranſlation and impreſſion of the 
* new teſtament into the Malayan lan- 
* guage, which he ſent over all the Eaſt- 
ve a noble reward to 
ted GRoT1vs's incom- 
< parable book of the Truth of the Chri- 
* fian religion into Arabic, and was at 
© the charge ofa whole impreſſion, which 
© he took care to order to be diſtributed 
in all the countries where that 1 | 


is underſtood. He was reſolved to have 
. * carried on the impreſſion of the new 
teſtament in the Turkiſh language; but 
the company thought i it became them 
to be the doers of it, and fo ſuffered 
_ © him only to give a large ſhare towards 
3 it.—— He was at ſeven hun- 
Liſe, 358 dred pounds charge in the edi- 


+6 he e to be diſtributed in Ireland, 
5 and he contributed an both to che 
54 ; impref- 


tion of the Iriſh bible, which 


2.RREF OE w-- 
impreſſions of the Welſh bible, and of the 
©. Iriſh bible in Scotland. He gave during 
© his life three hundred pounds to advance 
* the deſign of propagating the Chriſtian 
= religion in America; and as ſoon as he 
_ *, heard that the Eaſt-India company were 
3 entertaining propoſitions for the like de- 
0 fign | in the Eaſt, he preſently ſent an 
hundred pounds for a beginning and an 

3 ; but intended to carry it much 
© to purp e. He ha „tho 
acœidents did upon great Kane y art 

divert him from ſettling it during his 
© life, but not from ordering it by his 
5; will, that a liberal proviſion ſhould be 
made for one, who ſhould in a very 
© ſew  well-digeſted ſermons, every year- 


*: * ſet forth he truth of the Chriſtian reli- 


gion, in general, without deſcending 
to the ſubdiviſions amongſt Chriſtians; - 
fi and who! ſhould be changed every third 
year, that fo this noble ſtudy and em- 
* ployme yment might paſs ed many 
| ds, by which means many might 
1 become maſters of the argument. 
In his younger years, he had thoughts 
of entering into holy orders, and one fea- 
ſon that determined him againſt it, Was, 
| that he believed he might — * 


A4 


= HF? REF ATE. 
be more ſerviceable to religion, by conti- 
Li, nuing a Layman; His having no 
5. 7 intereſts, with relation to reli- 
1 giom, beſides thoſe of ſaving his 
- own ſoul, gave him, as he thought, a 
© more unſui pected authority in writing 
© or acting on that fide. He knew the 
© prophane crew. fortified themſelves a- | 
© gainſt all that was ſaid by men of our 
« profeſſion, with this, that it was their 
* trade, and that they were paid for it: 
"i Be hoped therefore that he might have 
© the more influence, the leſs he hared 
in the patrimoby: of the church. OS 


Mr. Loo N e Abbate n in 
N is ſo much celebrated even by 
the ſceptics and infidels of our times, 
ſhowed his zeal for Chriſtianity, firſt, in 

"4 5 middle age, by publithing a diſcourſe 
| ſe to demonſtrate the reaſonable- 
| maſh 22 
Meſſiah; and, after that, in the laſt years 
of his life, by a very judicious commen- 
tary upon ſeveral of the epiſtles of St. Paul. 
He "ſpeaks of the MiRAcLEs wrought 
by our Saviour and his apoſtles, in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, both as facts unexcep- 
NY, aa and as che cleareſt cape 


believing J Jeſus to be the promiſed p 


X 
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ces of a divine miſſion. His 
words are theſe; © The evi- nelle. 


3 8 


c 
c 
c 
c 
* 
c 
c 
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amongſt the nations, accompa- 


neſs, &c. 
dence of our Saviour's mil. p. 256. 


fion from heaven is ſo great, 
in the multitude of his miracles he Sd 
before all ſorts of people (which the 
divine providence and wiſdom has ſo 


ordered, that they never were nor could 


* denied by any of the enemies and 
oſers of Chriſtianity) that what he 
ivered, cannot but be received as the 


9 jw of God, and unqueſtionable ve- 


rity.' And again; After his Let 
reſurrection, he ſent his apoſtles 5 : . 


nied' with miracles; which were done 


in all parts ſo frequently, and before ſo 


many witneſſes of all ſorts, in broad 


day-light, that, as I have often obſer- 
ved, the enemies of Chriſtianity have 


never dared. to deny them; no, not 


Jr rA himſelf, Who neither wanted 
ſkill nor power to enquire into the 


truth; nor would have failed to have 


| Eu and expoſed it, if he could 


ve detected any falſhood in the hi- 
ſtory of the goſpel, or found the leaſt 
ground to queſtion the matter of fact 


publiſhed by Chriſt and his apoſtles; 
The number and evidence of the mi- 


A 5 ele 


= FRE F 03 
* racles done by our Saviour and his fol- 
© lowers, by the power and force of truth 
© bore down this mighty and accomplifh- 
_ © ed emperor and all his parts, in his own 
* dominions. He durſt not deny fo plain 
© matter of fact; which being granted, 
the truth of our Saviour's doctrine and 
* mifſion unavoidably follows; notwith- 
© ſtanding whatſoever artful ſuggeſtions 
© his wit could invent, or malice ſhould 
e ES 
To thoſe who aſk, © What need was 
* there ofaSaviour? what advantage have 
© webyJeſ{usChrit? Mr. Lock 
3 replies, It is enough to juſtify 
P. 215 ys 75 | | 
. * the fitneſs of any thing to be 
© done, by reſolving it into the wiſdom 
of God, who has done it; whereof our 
_ © narrow underſtandings, and ſhort views 
© may utterly incapacitate us to judge. 
We know little of this viſible, and no- 
© thing at all of the ſtate of that intel- 
© lectual world (wherein are infinite num 
© bers and degrees of ſpirits out of the 
* reach of our ken or gueſs) and there- 
fore know not what tranſactions there 
mw *© were between God and our Saviour, in 
WW © reference to his kingdom. We know 
| * not what need there was to ſet up; - 5 


* 


* — 
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"A and a Chieftain, in oppoſition to 
THERE PRINCE OF THIS WORLD, THE 
PRINCE OF, THE POWER OF THE 
AIR, &c. whereof | there are more than 
obſcure intimations in ſcripture. And 
we ſhall take too much upon us, if we 
ſhall call God's wiſdom or providence 
to account, and pertly condemn for 
f needleſs, all that our weak, and per- 
© haps: biaſed underſtanding cannot ac- 
count for. And then he ſhews at large 
the neceſſity there was of the Ibid. 260 
geoeſpel- revelation, to deliver the | 
wail: from the miſerable ſtate of dark- 
neſs and ignorance that mankind 
were in, A to the true know- 257: 
ledge of God, 2. As to the worſhip . 264. 
to be paid him, 3. As to the duties 282. 


n A K A 


to be performed t — him. To which 


be adds the mighty aids and encou- 284. 
h ragements to the performance of our 
duty. 1. From the aſſurance the 84 
gives of future rewards and puniſhments; | 
and 2. From the promiſe of tze 
ſpirit of God to direct and aſſiſt s. 
| The holy ſcriptures are every where 
1 mentioned by him with the greateſt re- 
verence. He calls them the Holy 5 
Bools, the Sacred Text, Holy 3 
Wit. and Divine Revelation ; 1 


and 


NEF. 
and exhorts Chriſtians to be- 
2. 24. * take themſelves in earneſt to 

1 the ſtudy of the way to falva- 
tion, in theſe holy writings, wherein 


by. 7 


_ © propoſed it to the world; ſeeking our 
religion where we are ſure it is in truth 
10 be found, comparing ſpiritual things 

with ſpiritual.” And in a letter 
| Path. written the year before his death, 
pi. 344. to one who asked this queſtion, 
| © What is the ſhorteſt and fureſt 
25 way, for a young gentleman to attain 
to a true knowledge of the Chriſtian re- 
* ligion, in the full and juſt extent of it? 
his anſwer is, Let him ſtudy the holy 
© ſcripture, eſpecially the new teſtament. 

'© Therein are contained the words of e- 
' © ternal life. It has God for its author; 
© falvation for its end; and truth, with- 

out any mixture of error, for its mat- 
© ter? A direction that was co- 
Poſh. pied from his own practice, in 
p. 20. the latter part of his life, and 

After his retirement from buſi- 
6 neſs ; ; when for * fourteen or fifteen 
years, he ap the himſelf eſpecially to 

© the ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures, and 

0 employed | the laſt years of his life hardly 
an _ Ce elle. He was never weary. - 


© of | 


God: has revealed it from heaven, and 8 


= KLE #F F< BE. - ae 
of admiring the great views of that ſa- 
cred book, and the juſt relation of all 
its parts. He every day made diſco- 
veries in it, that Save him freſh cauſe 
.ofadmiration.:. 120 
Of St. Paul in Benken upon ſeveral 
| of whoſe epiſtles he drew up a moſt uſe- 
ful commentary, he ſays, That 
he was miraculouſly called to 5. 18. 
the miniſtry: of the goſpel, and 
declared to be a choſen veſſel:— That 
he had the whole doctrine of the goſpel 
from God by immediate revelation :— 
That for his information in the Chri- 
ſtian knowledge, and the myſteries and 
depths of the diſpenſation of God by 
Jeſus Chriſt, God himſelf had conde- 
ſcended to be his inſtructor and teach- 
er: — That he had received the light 
of the goſpel, from the fountain and 
father of light himſelf—and, That an 
exact obſervation of his reaſonings and - 
inferences, is the only ſafe guide fer the 
right underſtanding of him, un- 5 0 
der the ſpirit of God, that directed 
theſe ſacred writings, “ 4 
And the death of this great 
man was agreeable to his life. For . 
we are informed by one who was N 2 


, * him n he died, 90 had 


S 
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| lived in the fame family for ſeven years 


before, that the day before his death he 


ticularty exhorted all about 
* to read the holy ſcriptures, 
4 that he deſired to be remem- 
bred y them at evening prayers; and be- 
ing told, that if he would, the whole fa- 
mily ſhould come and pray by him in his 


Ibid. 
p. 20, ur, * 


chamber, he anſwered, he ſhould be very 


glad to have it ſo, if it would not give 
too much trouble; that an occafion of- 5 
fering to ſpeak of the goOdne 
he eſpecially exalted the love which God 
ſhewed to man, in juſtifying him by faith 
in ſeſus Chriſt; and returned God thanks 


in particular for having called him to the | 8 


8 eee of that divine Saviour. 
About two months before his death 
be drew up a letter to a certain 
. _— gentleman (who afterwards di- 
p. 325. ſtinguiſhed himſelf by a very dif- 
ferent way of thinking and wri- 
| ting) and left this direction upon it, To 
be delivered to him after my deceaſe.” 
In it, are theſe remarkable words, This 


3 5 life is a ſcene of vanity that ſoon paſſes 


away, and affords no ſolid ſatisfaction, 
but in the conſciouſneſs of doing well, 

5 and in the hopes of another life. This | 
© ba wo . Oy upon — and 

„„ 3 : 15 what 


PREFACE wi 
© what you will find to be true, when 
© you come to make up the account.” 


Sir ISA Ac Nzwrox, univerſally ac- 
knowledged to be the ableſt philoſopher 
and mathematician that this or perhaps 
any other nation has produced, i ale well 
| known to have been a aro believer, and a 
ſerioushriſtian. His diſcoveries concern- 
ing the frame and ſyſtem of the univerſe, 
were applied by him, as Mr. BovILE's en- 
| e into nature had been, to demon- 
trate againſt atheiſts of all kinds, the be- 
ing of a God, and to illuſtrate his power 
and wiſdom in the creation of the world. 
Of which a better account cannot be 85 
ven, than in the ww of an 
ingenious perſon who has been Vie his 
„ . 1 in his philo- 8 25 ” 
ſophical writings: At the 
end of his mathematical. principles of 
natural philoſophy, he has given us his 
thoughtsconcerning the Deny. Where- 
in he firſt obſerves, that the fimilitude 
found in all parts of the umverſe, makes 
it undoubted, that the whole is gover- 
ned by one ſupreme Being, to whom 
the original is owing of the frame of 
| nature, which evidently is the effect of 
choice and * * then proceeds 
PE . N 


VVV 


xviii PREFACE. 
briefly- to ſtate the beſt metaphyſical | 
notions concerning God. In ſhort, we 
cannot conceive either of ſpace or time 
< otherwiſe than as neceſſarily exiſting ;' 


A A 6 


A 


© this Being therefore, on whom all o: ; 


| © thers depend, muſt certainly exiſt by 
" fy the ſame neceſſity of nature. Conſe- 
uently wherever ſpace and time is 

| 4; ary there God muſt alſo be. And 
© as it appears impoſſible to us, that ſpace 

© ſhould be limited, or that time ſhould 

© have had a beginning, the Deity muſt 

be both immenſe and eternal.” 
This great man applied himſelf with 

the utmoſt attention to the ſtudy of the 


holy ſcriptures, and conſidered the ſeve- | 


ral parts of them with an uncommon + 
exactneſs; particularly, as to the order 
of time, and the ſeries of prophecies and 
events relating to the Mefſiah. . Upon 
which head, he left behind him an ela- 
borate diſcourſe, to prove that the fa- 

mous prophecy of Daniel's Weeks, which 
has been = induſtriouſly perverted by the 
deiſts of our times, was an expreſs pro- 
phecy of the coming of the Meſſiah, and 
Sen in Jeſus Chriſt, 1 


| Mr. App1s0N, ſo deſervedly . 
ted for an uncommon accuracy in think- 
- ing 


F TS - 
ing and reaſoning, has given abundant 
| pour of his firm belief of Chriſtianity, and 
is zeal againſt infidels of all kinds, in 
the writings that are here publiſhed; of 
which it is certainly known, that a great 
part of them were His own n e 
tions. 1 ten 
1 mention not t theſe great names, nor 
the teſtimonies they have given of their 
firm belief of the truth of Chriſtianity, 
as if the evidences” of our religion were 
to be finally reſolved into human autho- 
rity, or tried in any other way than by 
the known and eſtabliſhed rules of right 
reaſon; but wy dene in OY 


1 them, is, 


I. To Dow the very great aſſurance 
of thoſe who would make the belief of 
revelation inconſiſtent with the due uſe 

of our reaſon; when they have known 
ſo many eminent inſtances in our own . 
time, of the greateſt maſters of reaſon 
not only believing revelation, but zeal- 
ouſly concerned to ene _ "Prop ' 
| nne 1710921 


"2 The dere of lily will — 
be a n on one hand, to hinder well 


* 


; 1 — 


rr 


meaning from being miſled by the 


| vain boaſts of our modern pretenders to 
reaſon; and, on the other hand, to check 0 


the inclination of the wicked and vicious 
to be miſled ; when both of them have 
before their eyes ſuch freſh and eminent 
inſtances of ſound reaſoning and a firm 
faith e together in in one and the lame 


ny F 1 as AN were ar para ye _ 
nerally eſteemed for virtue a oodneſs, 

and, — their high attain- 
ments, remarkable for their «ERIN and 
humility; their examples ſhew us, that 


a ſtrong and clear reaſon naturally leads 


to the belief of revelation, when it is not 
under the ialwenbe * . or pride. 8 


{Ja And, finally, as they: are all Lay- 
men, there is no room for the enemies 
of revealed religion to alledge, that they 
were prejudiced by intereſt, or ſecular 
conſiderations of any kind. A ſuggeſtion, 
_ that has really no we * when urged a- 

the writings, of the clergy in de- 

nce of revelation, ſines they do not de- 

ſire to be truſted upon their own autho- 
rity, but upon the reaſons they offer; 

7000 "<p and. Pbykicians are 9 

tru x, 


BER EF MKCHKE 
truſted, becauſe they live by their pro- 
feſſons; but it is a ſuggeſtion that eaſily 
takes hold of weak minds, and eſpecially | 
| ſuch as catch at objections, and are wit 
lung to be caught by them. And, con- 
ſidering the diligence of the adverſary | in 
making proſelytes, and drawing men from 
the faith of Chriſt; equal diligence is re- 
quired of thoſe who are to maintain that 


faith, not only to leave men no real 


1 ground, but-even no colour or pretence, 


for their infidelity. . 


_ "IM following diſcourſes, except that 
concerning the Evidences of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, were all publiſhed in ſe- 


parate papers ſome years ago, and after- 


wyards collected into volumes, with marks 


of diſtinction at the end of many of them, 
to point out the writers. Mr. App1soN's 
are there diſtinguiſhed by ſome one of 
the letters of the word CLIO; and the 
- ſame marks of diſtinction are here conti- 


_ * nued; as are alſo the reſt, where any 


letter was found at the end of the diſ- 


courſe. 


_ thoſe 8 they 8 
ing to the order of time in which they 
were at firſt 3 poking with- 


| 


a PREFACE. 
out any connection as to the matters con- 

| tained in them; but here, the ſeveral 
diſcourſes on the ſame ſubject, which lie 
diſperſed in gone are reduced to 
their proper heads, and put into one 
view, that the whole may be more re- 
gularly read, and each head may leave a 
more laſting impreſſion upon the mind of 
the reader. a 
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I I. erde diviſion of the Pilling dene, 
with regard to Pagan and Jewth authors, - WM 
who mention e ene tn our | _ 
II. Not probable phat any Net Pould * - 1 
tioned by Pagan Writers who lived at be 

= time, fon the nature of lues voy '- 
n — nl 
III. Efpectally with related by the Jews. | x 1 

IV. And heard dt 4 #iftance by thoſe who bre, 
tended to as great miracles of ibeir w. 
55 V. Beſides that, no Pagan writers of that age „ 
| lived in Judza or its confines. 5 
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2 The Evipzxezs of | : 

VI. And becauſe many books of that age are 
_.. 

VII. An inſtance of one record proved to be au- 


thbentic. 


VIII. A ſecond record F probable, _ not 
| Free, * 


HAT 1 may lay before you a full 
tate of the fubje&t under our con- 
ſideration, and methodize the ſeve- 
ral particulars that J touched u pon in diſcourſe 
with you; I ſhall firſt take notice of ſuch Pa- 
gan authors as have given their teſtimony to 
the hiſtory of our Saviour; reduce theſe au- 
thors under their reſpecuve claſſes, and ſhew 
what author! by their teſtimonies carry with 
them. Secondly, Iſhall take notice of Jewiſh 
authors in the rey light. 
II. There are, many reaſons, why you 
ſhould not expect that matters of ſuch a won- 
_  derful-natureſhould: be taken notice of by 
WE thoſe.eminent-Pagan writers, who were con- 
1 temporaries with Jeſus Chriſt, or by thoſe 
who lived before his diſciples had perſonally 
5 appeared among them, and aſcertained the 
report which had gone abroad See weing a 
1 9 1 
u uch things ha ned at this 
day — — — wo _—_— — Griſons, 
who make a greater figure in Europe than Ju- 
7008 Ag. in W Rowan; ORFs FO: 74 
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be. immediately believed by choſe Who live 


at a great diſtance from them? or would an 
certain account of them be tranſmitted into 
foreign countries, within ſo ſhort a ſpace of. 
time as that of our Saviour's public miniſtry? 
Such kinds of news, though never ſo true, 
ſeldom gain credit, till ſome time after they 
are tranſacted, and expoſed to the examination 
of the curious, who, by laying together cir- 
cumſtances, atteſtations, and characters of 
thoſe who are concerned in them, either re- 
ceive, or reject what at firſt none but eye - 
witneſſes. could abſolutely believe or disbe- 
| Heve. In a caſe of this fort, it was natural 
for men of ſenſe and learning to treat the 
whole account as fabulous ; or, at fartheſt, 10 
ſuſpend their belief of it, until all things flood, : 
together in their full light. 1 
III. Beſides, the Jews were branded not 5 
| only for ſuperſtitions different from: all the re- 
ligions of the Pagan world, 2 15 3a articular 4 
manner 6736: for being a credulous Beo- 1 
ple; ſo that Whatever reports of ſuch a na- 
ture came out of that country, Were looked 

upon by the beathen world "as falle, „ eiche. 
and improbable. 332 
TV. We may. further obſerve, chat the = 
dinary practice of magic in thoſe times, With | 
the many ee prodigies, divinations, TE 

apparitions, and local miracles among the : 
beathens, made them leſs ; 1 to ſuch Þ 
news from Judza, till th they had time to cn. 
8 che nature, the occaſion, and the end of 
Hur Saviour's. miracles, and Were awakened 
i 5 "yp gy dy 


bY 


* 
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„ Ireen 
y many ſurprizing events, to allow them any 
2 ron a if WW 0 
V. We are indeed told by St. Matthew, 
chat the fame of our Saviour, during his life, 
went throughout all Syria, and that there fol- 
lowed him great multitudes of People from 
Galilee, ates, Decapolis, Idumæa, from 
beyond Jordan, and from Tyre and Sidon. 
No, had there been any hiſtorians of thoſe 
times and places, we might have expected to 
have ſeen in them ſome account of thoſe won- 
derful tranſactions in Judæa; but there is not 


any ſingle author extant, in any kind, of that 
age, in any of thoſe countries 


VI. How many books have periſhed in 
which poſlibly there might have been men- 
tion of our Saviour? Look among the Ro- 
mans, how few of their writings are come 
down'to our times ? In the ſpace of rwo hun- 
dred years from our Saviour's birth, when 


\ there was fuch a multitude of writers in all 


Kinds, how ſmall is the number of authors 
that have made their way to the preſent age? 
VII. One authentic record, and that the 


moſt authentic heathen record, we are pretty 
ſre is loſt. I mean the account ſent by the 


governor of Judza, under whom our Saviour 
was judged, condemned, and crucified. It 
was the cuſtom in the Roman empire, as it is 
to this day inallthe governments of the world, 
for the priefefts and vice. Toys of diſtant pro- 
winces to tranſmit to their ſovereign a fum- 
; y thing remarkable in 
bing 
£ 


mary relation of every re le in 
their adminiſtration. That Pontius Pilare, in 


bis account, would have touched on ſo extra- 
ordinary an event in Judæa, is not to be 
borer” | ; and that he actually did, we learn 
from Juſtin Martyr, who lived about a hun- 
. dred years after our Saviour's death, reſided, 
made converts, and ſuffered —— at 
Rome, where he was engaged with philoſo- 


phers, and in a particular manner with Creſ- 


cens the Cynie, who could eaſily have de- 


tected, and would not fail to have expoſed - 


him, had he quoted a record not in being, or 
made any fa citation out of it. Would the 
great apologiſt have challenged Creſcens to 
diſpute the cauſe of Chriſtianity with him be- 


fore the Roman ſenate, had he forged ſuch 
an evidence? or would Creſcens have re- 
fuſed the challenge, could he have triumphed 
over him in the detection of ſuch a forgery? 
To which we muſt add, that the apology, 


which appeals to this record, was preſented 


ſehr and to the whole body 


of the Roman ſenate. This father in his apo- 


logy, ſpeaking of the death and ſuffering of 


our Saviour, refers the emperor for the truth 
of what he ſays to the acts of Pontius Pilate, 


which I have here mentioned. Tertullian, 
Who wrote his apology about fifty years atter 
| Juſtin, doubtleſs 2 


red to the ſame record, 
when he tells the governor of Rome, that the 
_ emperor Tiberius having received an account 


the CuyrisTIAN RELIGION. 5 
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out of Paleſtine in Syria of the divine-perſon;; IM 


* 
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any who ſhould accuſe the Chriſtians ; nay,” 
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who had appeared in that country, paid him 
4 particular regard, and threatened to puniſh. | 


6 Die Evivences of) |. —- 
that the emperor would have adopted him a- 
mong the deities whom they worſhipped, had 
not the ſenate refuſed to come into his pro- 
poſal. Tertullian, who gives us this hiſtory, 
was not only one of the moſt learned men of 
his age, but, what adds a greater weight to his 
authority in this caſe, was eminently skilful 


; and well read in the laws of the Roman em- : 


pire. Nor can it be faid, that Tertullian 

grounded his quotation upon the authority of 
Juſtin Martyr, becauſe we find he mixes it 

with matters of fa& which are not related by 
that author. Euſebius mentions the ſame an- 
cient record, but as it was not extant in his 
time, I ſhall not inſiſt upon his authority in 


this point. If it be objected that this particular 


is not mentioned in any Roman hiſtorian, I 


- ſhall uſe the ſame argument in a parallel caſe, 


and ſee whether it will carry any force with it. 


Ulpian the great Roman lawyer gathered to- 
gether all the imperial edits that had been 
made againſt the Chriſtians; but did any one 
ever ſay that there had been no ſuch edicts, 
becauſe they were not mentioned in the hiſto- 


Tries of thoſe emperors? Beſides, who knows 
but this circumſtance of Tiberius was men- 
tioned in other hiſtorians that have been loſt, 
though not to be found in any ſtill extant? 


Has not Suetonius many particulars of this 
emperor omitted by Tacitus, and Herodian 


many that are not ſo much as hinted at by ei- 


ther? As for the ſpurious acts of Pilate, now 


extant, we know the occaſion and time of 


cheir writing, and had there e 


- 


and authentic record of this nature, they 
would never have been forged. - 


VIII. The ſtory of Abgarus ng of Edeſſa, 


relating to the letter which he ſent to our Sa- 


viour, and to that which he received from 


him, is a record of great authority; and 


though T will not inſiſt upon it, may venture 
to ſay, chat had we ſuch an evidence for an 

fact in Pagan hiſtory, an author would be 
thought very rms fret who ſhould reject 


it. I believe you will be of my opinion, if 


| yu will peruſe, with other authors, who 


ave appeared in vindication of theſe letters 
as genuine, the additional arguments which 


have been made uſe of by the late famous 
and learned Dr. a in the ſecond volume 
W his . 
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"Ki Wh Jat „ Ale, i in the hiſtory of our Sener 
might be | taken notice of by Pagan au- 


thors, 
II. bat. parti ke act are taken notice of; 
and by ꝛubat Pagan authors... 


III. How eee repreſented our | Saviour; ; 


| + Miracles. - I, | 
| 1 I. The b repreſentation ad of them 
y other belt evers, "_ n unrea- 
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| g The EviDENCEs of +, | 
V. I bot fads in our Saviour's hiſtory not to 
be expected from Pagan writers. | 


E E now come to conſider what un- 
Y Y doubted authorities are extant a- 
mong Pagan writers; and here we muſt pre- 
mile, that fome parts of our Savivur's hiſtory 
may be reaſonably expected from Pagans. I 
mean ſuch parts as might be known to thoſe 
who hved at a diſtance from Judea, as well 
as to thofe who were the followers and eye- 
_ witneſſes of Chriſt. . | 
II. Suchparticulars are moſt of theſe which 
follow, 3 are all atteſted by ſome 
dne or other of thoſe heathen authors, who 
-Irved in or near the age of our Saviour and his 
_ diſciples. * That Auguſtus Cœſar had er- 
.. © dered the whole empire ro be cenſed or tax- 
ed, which brought our Saviour's reputed 
1 to Bethlehem: This is mentioned by 
ſeveral Roman hiſtorians, as Tacitus, Sueto- 
nius, and Dion. That a great light, or a 
new ſtar appeared in the eaſt, which direct- 
ed the wits men to our Saviour: This is 
recorded by Chalcidius. © That Herod, the 
king of Paleſtine, ſo often mentioned in the 
* Roman oy; made. a great ſlaughter of 
innocent children, being fo jealous of his 
on that account: This character of him is 
given n. hiſtorians, and this cruel fact 
mentioned by Macrobms, a heathen author, 
i who tells it as a known thing, without any 
mark or doubt upon it. That our 24 
1 | | had 


m, and by him condemn- 
This is recorded b 


ary courſe. of nature, 
*hisis confeſſed by 


the A Thy: in Effe 


10 Tie beide k of 
- the my which are recorded by this au- 
thor. That Chriſt was worſhipped as a 
God among the Chriſtians ; that icy would 
© rather ſuffer death than blaſpheme him; that 
they received a facrament, and by it enter- 
ed into a'vow of abſtaining from fin and wic- | 
©kedneſs,* conformable to the advice given 
by St. Paul: that they had private aſſem- 
© blies of worſhip, and uſed to join together 
in hymns :? "This 3 is the account which 
| Pliny the younger gives of Chriſtianity in his 
days, about ſeventy years after the death of 
Chit and which agrees 'in all its circum- 
ſtances, with the accounts we have in holy 
writ, of the firſt ſtate of Chriſtianity after the 
. crucifixion of our bleſſed. Saviour. That 
St. Peter, whoſe miracles are many of them 
| „ode in holy writ, did many wonderful 
Works, is — — by Julian the apoſtate, 
ho therefore repreſents him as a great ma- 
cian, and one who had in his poſſeſſion a 
22 75 magical ſecrets, left him by our Sa- 
| hat the devils or evil ſpirits were 
« Then 0 them, we may learn from Por- 
Phyry, who objects to Chriſtianity, that ſince 
| Jeſus had begun to be worſhipped, ſcula- 
Pius and the a 0 the gods did no more con- 
verſe with me Tellus himſelf affirms 
PAR when he ſays, that 
the Power which ſeemed to reſide in Chriſti- 
Ans, proceeded rom the uſe of certain names, 
and the irivacation of certain demons. Or. 
gen remarks on this paſſage; that the author 
- doubtleſs: hints at TI who put to 
i flight 


Won 
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flight evil ſpirits, and healed thoſe who were 
poſſeſſed, with them; a fact which had been 
often ſeen, and which he himſelf had ſeen, 
as he declares in another part of his diſcourſe 
againſt Celſus. But at the ſame time he aſſures 
us, that this miraculous power was exerted 
by the uſe of no other name but that of Je- 
ſus, to which were added ſeveral paſſages in 
his hiſtory, but nothing like any invocation 
to dæemons. VVV I 3 1 
III. Celſus was ſo hard ſet with the report 
of our Saviour's miracles, and the confident 
atteſtations concerning him, that though he 
often intimates he did not believe them to be 
true, yet knowing he might be ſilenced in 
ſuch an anſwer, provides himſelf with ano- 
ther retreat, when beaten out of this, namely, 
that our Saviour was a magician, Thus he 
compares the feeding of ſo many thouſands, 
at two different times, with a few loaves and 
fiſhes, to the magical feaſts of thoſe Egyptian 
impoſtors, who would preſent their ſpeQators 


Vaith viſionary entertainments that had in them 


neſſes an 


neither ſubſtance nor reality: Which, by the 
way, is to ſuppoſe, that a hungry and fainting. 
multitude Were filled by an apparition, or 
ſtrengthened and refreſhed with ſhadows. He 
knew very well that there were ſo many wit- 
1 vices. i Laney eee 

«theſe, two miracles, that, ir, as ĩmpoſſible to 
refute ſuch multitudes, who had doubtleſs ſuf . 
 Gicientlyſpreadthefameofthem,and.wasthere- 
fore in this place forced to reſort to the other 


ſolution, that it was done by magic. It was not 


„F B 5 55 enough 
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enough to ſay, that a miracle, which appeared 
to ſo many thouſand eye - witneſſes, was a for- 
of Chriſt's diſciples ; and therefore ſup- 
poſing them to be eye-witneſſes, he endea- 
vours to ſhew how they might be deceived. 
IV. The unconverted heathens, who were 


_ E 


— tak © 


pPreſſed by the many authorities that confirm- 
en our Saviour's miracles, as well as the un- 
believing Jews, who had actually feen them, 
were driven to account for them after rhe 
1 1 3 to work by magic, in the 
-heathen w fpeaking, was, in the langua 
of the 10 0 eaſt — devils by Beelzebob 5 
the prince of the devils. Our Saviour, who 
knew that unbelievers, in all ages, would =. 
this perverſe interpretation on his miracles, 
has branded the malignity of thoſe men, who, 
"contrary to the dictates of their own hearts, 
ſtarted ſuch an unreaſonable objection, as a 
blafphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, and de- 
eclared not only the guilt, but the puniſhment 
of fo black a crime. At the fame time he 
condeſeended to ſhew the vanity and empti- 

_ *neſs'of this objection againſt his miracles, by 
"repreſenting that they evidently tended to the 
leſtruction of thoſe powers, to whoſe aſſiſtance 
the enemies of his doctrine then aſcribed them. 

An argument, which if duly weighed, renders 
the obſection fo very frivolous and groundleſs, 

mat we may venture to call it even blaſphemy 

_ "againſt common ſenſe.” Would Magic ende - 

Pour to draw off the minds of men from the 

worſtüp which was paid to ſtocks and ſtones; 

4 0 give them an abhorrence of thoſe evil ſpi- 
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and in offerings of the greateſt impurity ; 2 
in ſhort, to call upon mankind to exert their 
whole ſtrength in the love and adoration of 
that one Being, from whom they derived 
exiſtence, and on whom only they were 


taught to depend every moment for the hap- 


pineſs and continuance of it? Was it the bu- 
. Enel of magic to humanize our natures with 

compaſſion, forgiveneſs, and all che inſtances 
of the moſt extenſive charity? Would evil 
ſpirits contribute to make men ſober, chaſte, 
and temperate; and, in a word, to produce 
that reformation, which was wrought in the 
moral world by thoſe doctrines of our Saviour, 
that received their ſanction from his miracles? 
Nor is it poſſible to imagine, that evil ſpirits 
would enter into a combination with our Sa- 
viour to cut off all their correſpondence, and 
intergourſe with mankind, and to prevent any 
for the future from addicting themſelves. to 
thoſe rites and ceremonies, which had done 


them ſo much honour, We ſee the early ef. 


- 


fect which Np had, on the minds of 
men in alar, by that number of 
books, which were filled with the ſecrets of 


men in this partic 


magie, and made a ſacrifice to Chriſtianity by 


the converts mentioned in the Acts of the 


| — Me have likewiſe an eminent in- 
ſtance of the inconſiſtency of our religion wich 


magic, in the hiſtory of che famous Aquilk. 


Ans erlon, Who was a kinſman of the em- 
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rits who rejoiced in the moſt cruel REFER, ] 
a 7 


2 Tajan, and likewiſe a man of great 
A ung, notw ichſtanding he. had embraced 
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Chiiltianity, could 1 not be brought off from 
the ſtudies of magic, by the repeated admo- 
nitions of his fellow-chriſtians; ſo that at 
length. they expelled him their ſociety, as ra- 
ther chuſing to loſe the reputation of ſo con- 
ſiderable a Proſelyte, than communicate with 
one who dealt in ſuch dark and infernal prac- 
tices. Beſides, we may obſerve, that all the 
favourers of magic were the moſt profeſt and 
bitter enemies to the Chriſtian religion. Not 
to mention Simon Magus and many others, 1 
hall only take notice of thoſe two great per- 
ſecutors of Chriſtianity, the emperors Adrian 
and Julian the apoſtate, both of them initiated 
in the myſteries of divination, and skilled in 
all the depths of magic. I ſhall only add, 
that evil ſpirits. cannor be ſuppoſed 4 have 
concurred i in the eſtabliſhment of a religion, 
Which triumphed over them, drove them out 
of the places they poſſeſt, and diveſted them 
ol their influence on mankind; nor would T 
mention this particular, though it be unani- 
5 mouſly re reported by all the ancient Chriſtian 
Authors, 11 it not appear from the authori- 
ties above cited, ae this was a fact eonfeſt 
* heathens themſelves. / Wy 
V. We now ſee what a tude of Pagan | 
*xeſtimonies may be produced for all thoſe re- 
markable paſſages, Which might have been 
Qed from them; and indeed of ſeveral, 
that, T believe, do more than” anfwer your 
bas, as they were not ſubjects in their 
own nature ſo expoſed to public notoriety. 
& cannot be cm __ ſhould mention 
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the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 15 
particulars, which were tranſacted amongſt - 
the diſciples only, or among ſome few even 
of the diſciples themſelves ; Tach as the tranſ- 
figuration, the agony in the garden, the ap- 
pearance of Chriſt after his reſurrection, and 
others of the like nature. It was impoſſible 

for a heathen author to relate theſe things; 
becauſe if he had believed them, he would 
no longer have been a heathen, and by that 
means his teſtimony would not have been 
thought of ſo much validity. - Beſides, his 

very report of facts fo favourable to Chriſti- 
anity, would have prompted men to ſay, 
that he was probably tainted with their do&- 
rine. We have a parallel caſe in Hecatæus, 
a famous Greek hiſtorian, ' who had ſeveral 
paſſagesin his book conformable to the hiſtory 
of -the Jewiſh writers, which when quoted 
by Jofephus, as a confirmation of the Jewiſh 
hiſtory, when his heathen adverſaries: could 
give no other anſwer to it, they would need 
uppoſe that Hecatæus was a Jew in his heart, 
though they had no other reaſon for it, but 
becauſe his hiſtory gave greater authority to 
the Jewiſh than the Egyptian records.” 
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P 
I. Introduction to a ſecond liſt: of Pagan an- 
thbors, who give teſtimony of our Saviour. 
II. A paſſage concerning our Saviour, from 
a learned Athenian. ag. 
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III. His converſion from Paganiſm to Chri- 


ſtianity, makes his evidence fironger than if 
he had continued a Pagan. 


IV. Of another Athenian Philoſopher con- 


verted to Cbriſtianity. 


v. 2 hy their converſion, inſtead of weaken- 


ing, ſtrengthens their evidence in defence | 


. , 
VI. Their belief in. our Sonder s hiſtory 


founded at firſt upon the Princi ples 1 hiſte- 
rical faith. 


VII. Their teſtimonies extended. to all the 


articulars of aur Saviour's hiſtory, 
Y far As related by the four Evangeliſt. 


1 10 this lt of heathen writers, who 


. make mention of our Saviour, or 


ck = any particulars of his life, I ſhall 


add thoſe authors who were at firſt heathens, 
and afterwards converted to Chriſtianity ; 
upon which account, as I ſhall here ſhew, 
their teſtimonies are to be looked upon as 


the more authentic. And in this liſt of evi- 
dences, I ſhall confine. myſelf to ſuch learned 


Pagans as came over, to Chriſtianity. in the 
three firſt centuries, becauſe thoſe were the 
times in which men had the beſt means of 
informing themſelves of the truth of our Sa- 
viour's Fiſtory ; and becauſe, among the 
great number of, philoſophers who came in 
afterwards, under the reigns of Chriſlian em- 
perors, there might be ſeveral wha, did it 
Partly out of wordly: munen, * 
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II. Let us now ſuppoſe that a learned 
heathen writer, who lived within ſixty years 

of our Saviour's crucifixion, after having 

ſhewn that- falſe miracles were generally 

wrought in. obſcurity, and before few or no 

_ witneſſes, ſpeaking of | thoſe which were 

. - wrought by our Saviour, has the following 

paſſage. *© But his works were always ſeen, 

«© becauſe they were true; they were ſeen 

by thoſe who were healed, and by thoſe 

who were raiſed from the dead. Nay, 

| «theſe perſons who: were thus healed, and 

c raiſed, were ſeen not only at the time of 

ct their being healed, and raiſed, but long 

| c afterwards. Nay, they were not ſeen 

* only all the while our Saviour was upon 
earth, but ſurvived after his departure out 

of this world; nay; ſome of them were 
Ally n ere find hid 

III. I dare ſay you would look upon this 

as a glorious atteſtation for the cauſe of Chri- 

ſtianity, had it come from the hand of a fa- 

mous Athenian philoſopher. Theſe fore- 

mentioned words however are actually the 

words of one who lived about ſixty years 

after our Saviour's crucifixion, and Was a fa- 

mous pbiloſapher in Athens. But it will be 

aid, the was a convert to Chriſtianity: now 

conſider this matter impartially, and ſee if 

his teſtimony is not much more valid for 

that reaſon. Had he continued a Pagan phi- 

loſopher, would not the world have ſaid that 

he was not ſincere in what he writ, or did 

not believe: it;. for, if ſo, would not _ | 

433343 3" + | nate 
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have told us he would have embraced Chri- 
ſtianiry ? This was indeed the caſe of this 
excellent man; he had fo thoroughly exa- 
mined the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, and 
the excellency of that religion which he 
taught, and was ſo entirely convinced of 
both, brag prior a Fat elyte, and died 
a mar 
IV. Ariſtides was an e philoſopher, 
at the ſame time famed for his learning and 
wiſdom, but converted to Chriſtianity. As it 
cannot be queſtioned that he peruſed and 
approved the apology of Quadratus, in which 

is the paſſage juſt now cited, he joined with 

mam in an apology of his own, to the ſame 
bt |, emperor, on the ſame ſubject. This apology, 

i *tho? now loſt, was extant in the time of Ado 
Vinnenſis, A. D. 870, and highly eſteemed 
by the moſt learned Athenians, as that au- 
'thor! witneſſes. | It muſt have contained great 

arguments for the truth of our Saviour's hi- 

-ſtory, becauſe in it he aſſerted the divinity 

-of our Saviour; -which could not but engage 

him in the proof of his miracle. 

V. I do allow, that, generally ſpeaking, 

a man is not ſo acceptable and unqueſtioned 

an evidence in facts, which make or the ad- 

ll Vvancement of his own'/party. | But we muſt | 


conſider, that in the caſe before us, the per. 

ſons, to whom we! appeal, were of an oppo- | 

ſite party, till rg were erſuaded of the 

truth of thoſe very facts, which they. report. 
They bear 5 to a hiſtory in defence of 

; e ee the truth of which hiſtory Fre 
eir 
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their motive to embrace Chriſtianity. 'Th 
atteſt facts which they had heard while they 
were yet. heathens, and had they not found 
reaſon to believe them, they would ſtill have 
continued heathens, and have made no men- 
tion of them in their writing. 
VI. When a man is born under Chriſtian 
parents, and trained up in the profeſſion of 
that religion from a child, he generally guides 
himſelf by the rules of Chriſtian faith in be- 
lieving what is delivered by the evangeliſts; 
but the learned Pagans of antiquity, before 
they became Chriſtians, were only guided by 
the common rules of hiſtorical faith : that is, 
they examined the nature of the evidence 
which was to be met with in common fame, 
tradition, and the writings of thoſe perſons 
who related them, together with the number, 
concurrence, veracity, and private characters 
of thoſe perſons; and being convinced upon 
all accounts that they had the ſame reaſon to 
believe the hiſtory of our Saviour, as that of 
any other perſon to which they themſelves 
were not actually eye-witneſſes, they were 
bound by all the rules of hiſtorical faith, and 
of right reaſon, to give credit to this hiſtory. 
This they did accordingly, and in conſequence 
of it publiſhed the fame truths themſelves, 
ſuffered many affliftions, and very often death 
ijtſelf, in the aſſertion of them. When I fay, 
_ that an hiſtorical belief of the acts of our Sa. 
viour induced theſe learned Pagans to embrace 
his doctrine, I do not deny that there were 
many other motives, which eonduced to it, 


20 The e 77 
as the She ny 246 wh the ful f 


mous ſufferings 


| we have already 


to ſeveral 
 Clemensof Alexandria, Origen, and Cy 


Mag. of praphe ophecies, the miracles of his dif: 

cip e irreproachable lives and magnani- 
of their followers, with other 
conſiderations — the ſame nature: but what- 
ever other collateral arguments wrought.more 


or leſs with philoſophers of that age, it is cer- 
ain that a belief in the hiſtory of our Saviour 


was one motive with every new convert, and 


that upon which all others turned, as being 


the very baſis and foundation of Chriſtianity. 
VII. To this I muſt. further add, that as 


ſeen many particular fads 
which are recorded in holy writ, atteſted by 


particular Pagan authors; the teſtimony of 


thoſe I am. now going to produce, extends 
to the whole hiſtory: of our Saviour, and to 
that continued ſeries of actions, which are re- 


lated of him ee 


the new teſtament. | 
VIII. This evidemly appears from their 
otations out of the evangeliſts; for the con- 
mation of any — ay, or account of our 


= bleſſed Saviour. Nay, a learned man of our 
nation, who examined the. writings of our 


moſt ancient fathers in another view, refers 
paſſages in Irenæus, ee 


y which be plainly ſhews that each U cheſe L 


early writers aſcribed. to the four evangeliſts | 
Give, hiſtories; ſo that 


name their re 


there is not the room for 


ot their belief in the. hiſtory af our Saviour, 
| a8recorde inthe apes, . 
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the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 21 
that three of the five fathers here mentioned, 
and probably four, were Pagans converted 

_ to Chriſtianity, as they were of them very 
inquiſitive and deep in the knowledge of het 

** ue eee, ha e rf 7 F 
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SECTION Iv. 


I. Character of the times in which the * 
religion was propagated, * 
II. Aud of many n 1 1 5 
III. Three, —— and early inſtances. 
IV. ne of learned men who came over | 
5 10 if, 7 
| V. Belief i in aur 1 bitery, the n 
mative to ibeir converſion 

VI. T be names of ſeveral Pagan Piller, 


who. were Chriſtian converts. 


L T e very providentilly » to the | 
I honour of the Chriſtian religi „ that 


2 2 ave take ns rites. the dark illiterate a- 
ges of the world, but at a time when DS 
ſciences were at their. height, and when there 
| were men who made it the buſineſs of their 
Ives to 1 after truth, * - the ſeveral 
: Opinions {ophers and wi men, com- 
cerni —— — end, and chief banrs 
nee reaſonable creatures. ee 
II. Several of theſe therefore, . they 

tad informed themſelves of our Saviour's hs 
Kory, and examined with u gjudiced. minds 


ho. dodQrines and manners 0 


* 
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followers, were ſo ſtruck and convinced, that 
they profeſſed themſelves of that ſe; not- 
withſtanding, by this profeſſion in that jun- 
cture of time, they bid farewel to all the plea- 
{ures of this life, renòunced all the views of 
ambition, engaged in an uninterrupted courſe 
of ſeverities, and expoſed themſelves to pu- 
blic hatred and contempt, to ſufferings of 
all kinds, and to death itſelf. . 
III. Of this ſort we may reckon thoſe three 
early converts to Chriſtianity, who each of 
them was a member of a ſenate famous for 
its wiſdom and learning. Joſeph the Arima- 
thean was of the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, Diony- 
. fius of the Athenian Areopagus, and Flavius 
Clemens, of the Roman ſenate; nay at the 
time of his death conſul of Rome. Theſe 
three were ſo thoroughly ſatisfied of the truth 
of the Chriſtian religion, that the firſt of them, 
according to all the reports of airy, died 
a martyr for it; as did the ſecond, unleſs we 
disbelieve Ariſtides; his fellow-citizen and con- 
temporary; and the third; as we are inform- 
ed both by Roman and Chriſtian authors. 
IV. Among thoſe innumerable multitudes, 
F bo in moſt of the known nations of the world 
came over to Chriftianity at its firſt appear- 
aànce, We may be ſure there were great num- 
vers of wiſe and learned men, beſide thoſe 
uboſe names are in the Chriſtian records, who 
| Without doubt took care to examine the truth 
ok our Saviour's hiſtory, before they would 
leave the religion of their country and of their 
| Ttorcfathers/” for the ſake of one that would 
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the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 23 
not only cut them off from the allurements 
of this world, but ſubje& them to every thing 
terrible or diſagreeable in it. Tertullian tells 

the Roman governors, that their corporations, 
_ councils, armies, tribes, companies, the pa- 
lace, ſenate, and courts of judicature were 
filled with Chriſtians; as Arnobius aſſerts, that 
men of the fineſt parts and learning, orators, 
grammarians, rhetoricians, lawyers, phyſici · 


ans, philoſophers, deſpiſing the ſentiments 


they had been once fond of, took up their 


reſt in the Chriſtian religion. 


V. Who can imagine that men of this cha - 


racter did not thoroughly inform themſelves 


of the hiſtory, of that perſon whoſe doctrines 
they embraced? for however conſonant to 
reaſon his precepts appeared, how 2 &. i 


ever Were the effects which they produced in 

the world, nothing could have tempted men 
to acknowledge him as their God and Savi- 
our, but their being firmly PORE of the 

miracles he wrought, and the many atteſta- 
tions of his divine miſſion, which were to be 
met with in the hiſtory of his life. This was 
the ground work of the Chriſtian: religion, and, 
ifthis failed, the whole ſuperſtructure ſunk with 
it. This po 
viour's hiſtory, as recorded by the evangeliſts, 
is eve 


became Chriſtian authors, and who, by rea- 


ſon of their converſion, are to be looked upon 
as of the ſtrongeſt collateral teſtimony for te 
truth of what is delivered concerning our Sa- 


int therefore, of the truth of our Sa- : | 


where taken for granted in the wri- 
tings of thoſe, who from Pagan philoſophers 
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VI. Beſides innumerable authors * are 


loſt; we have the undoubted names, works, 
or fragments of ſeveral Pagan philoſophers, 
whichſhewthem to have been as learned as any 


unconverted heathen authors of the age in 


which they lived. If we look into the great- 
eſt nurſeries of — in thoſe ages of the 


Sookes Arid” Athenagoras; and in Ale- 
xandria, Dionyſius, Clemens, Ammonius, and 


Anatolius, to whom we may add Origen; for 
| though his father was a Chriſtian martyr, he 
became, without all controverſy; the _ 


learned and able philoſopher of bis age, byhi 
education at Alexandria, in that kata e emi⸗ 
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the CHRISTIAN RELIGHON. - I 
VIII. Four eminent Chriſtians that delivered 
uk ogy fucceſſroely to the y”u of our Lord 


N. 25 he faith of the Fn mann per- 

ä ek the ſame wth that of the churches of 

© the Faſt, of the Weſt, and of Egypt. 

4 Another perſon added to them, wo brings 
us to the year 343, and that many other liſts 
might be added in as direct and ſhort a 1 
ceſſian. 

XI. Vb the tradition of the three Hrſt cen- 
turies, more authentic than that of any other 
age, proved from the converſation of the Pri. 
mitive Chriſtians. | | 
XII. From the manner of i initiating men into. 
 therr religion. 

XIII. From the correſpondence between the 

8 8 
XIV. From the long lives of — of Chrif? , 

"REI of a0. ch te Bann, | 
L B now Ben only remains to con- 

_ whether _— learned men had 

means and o unities informing them: _ 
ſelves of he ret of our Saviour's taftory; - 7 
for unleſs this point can be made out, their _ 
teſtimonies will a cen invalid, and their en. 
quiries ineffectual. 

II. As to this we muſt conſider; - 
that many thouſan fad foods the tranſacti 


of our Saviour in Judæa, and that mary bites: — | 


dred thoufands had received an account of - 
them from the mouths of thoſe'who were 25 
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dhoſe excellent doctrines of ee e whic 
they taught as delivered to them from our 
' Saviour, averring that they had ſeen. his mi- 
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among theſe eye-witneſſes the twelve apoſtles, 


to whom we muſt add St. Paul, who had a parti- 
cular call to this high office, though many other 
diſciples and followers of Chriſt had alto their 


ſhare in the publiſhing this wonderful hiſtory. 


We learn from the ancient records of Chri- 


ſtianity, that many of the apoſtles and diſciples 


made it the expreſs. buſineſs of their lives, 


travelled into the remoteſt parts of the world, 
and in all places gathered multitudes about 
them, to acquaint them with the hiſtory and 
doctrines of their crucified Maſter. And in- 

_ deed, were all Chriſtian records of theſe pro- 
ceedings entirely loſt, as many have been, 

the effect plainly evinces the truth of them; 
for how 4 


ſe during the apoſtles lives could 
Chriſtianity have c itlelf with ſuch an 


of the Roman empire? ho could it fly like 


lightning, and carry conviction With it from 


one end of the earth to the other? 
III. Heathens therefore of every age, ſex, 


and z born in the moſt different cli- 


mates, and bred up under the moſt different 


inſtitutions, When they ſaw men. of plain 


. Tenſe, without the help of learning, armed 
with patience and courage, inſtead of wealth, 
Z pomp, Or power, .expreſling n their ves | 


om our 


racles during his life, and converled, with 


_ him alter his death; when, I Hay, they fav 
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ly inteteſt, in their behaviour and converſa - 
tion, and that they ſubmitted to the moſt ig - 


nominious and cruel deaths, rather than re- 


tract their teſtimony, or even be ſilent in mat- 


ters which they were to publiſh by their Sa- 
viour's eſpecial command, there was no rea- 


ſon to doubt of the veracity of thoſe facts 


which they related, or of the divine miſſion 
in which they were employed. 2 
IV. But even theſe motives to faith in our 


Saviour would not have been ſufficient to 
have brought about in ſo few years ſuch an 


incredible number of converſions, had not 
the apoſtles been able to exhibit ſtill greater 
proofs of the truths which they taught. A 


few perſons of an odious and deſpiſed coun - 
try could not have filled the world with be- 
levers, had they not ſhown undoubted cre- 


dentials from the divine perſon who ſent 


them on ſuch a meſſage. Accordingly we are 
aſſured, that they were inveſted with the 


power of working miracles, which was the 


moſt ſhort and the moſt convincing argument 
that could be produced, and the only one 
that was adapted to the reaſon of all mankind, 
to the capacities of the wiſe and ignorant, 

and could overcome every cavil and every 


e ae Who would not believe that our 
Saviour healed the ſick, and raiſed the dead, 
when it was publiſhed by thoſe who them. 
ſelves often did the ſame miracles, in their 


eſence, and in his name? Could any rea- 


nable perſon imagine, that God almighty 
would arm men with ſuch powers to -autho-+ 
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among theſe eye-witneſles the twelve apoſtles, 
to whom we muſt add St. Paul, . parti- 
cular call to this high office, though many other 
diſciples and followers of Chriſt had alſo their 
ſhare in the publiſhing this wonderful hiſtory. 
We learn from .the ancient records of Chri- 
ſtianity, that many of the apoſtles and diſciples 

made it the expreſs. buſineſs of their lives, 


travelled into the remoteſt parts of the world, 


and in all places gathered multitudes about 
them, to acquaint them with the hiſtory and 
doctrines of their crucified Maſter. And in- 
deed, were all Chriſtian records of theſe pro- 
ceedings entirely loſt, as many have been, 
the effect plainly evinces the truth of them; 
for how ale during the apoſtles lives could 
Chriſtianity have ſpread. itſelf with ſuch an 
amazing progreſs 1 the ſeveral nations 
of the Roman empire? ho could it fly like 


lightning, and carry conviction with it from 


one end of the earth to the other? 

III. Heathens therefore of every age, ſex, 
and quality, born in the moſt different cli- 
mates, and bred up under the moſt different 
inſlitutions, when they ſaw. men of plain 
ſenſe, without the help of RA armed 


with patience and courage, inſtead of wealth, 


\ pomp, or power, expreſſing in their lives 


_ thoſe excellent doctrines of ,morality, which 
they taught as delivered to them from our 
| Saviour, averring that they had ſeen. his mi: 
racles during his life, and converſed, with 


= im after his death; when, I fay, they ſaw 
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the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 27 
ly intereſt, in their behaviour and converſa- 
tion, and that they ſubmitted to the moſt ig- 
nominious and cruel deaths, rather than re- 

tract their teſtimony, or even be ſilent in mat- 
ters which they were to publiſh by their Sa- 


| viour's eſpecial command, there was no rea- 
ſon to doubt of the veracity of thoſe facts 
Th which they related, or of the divine miſſion 


| in which they were employed. | 
| IV. But even theſe motives to faith in our 
E Saviour would not have been ſufficient to 


N have brought about in fo few years ſuch an 
: incredible number of converſions, had not 
, the. apoſtles been able to exhibit ſtill greater 
; proofs of the truths which they taught, A 
| few perſons of an odious and deſpiſed coun- 
try could not have filled the world with be- 
$ kevers, had they not ſhown undoubted cre- 


e dentials from the divine perſon who ſent 
them on ſuch a meſſage. Accordingly we are 
aſſured, that they were inveſted with the 
2 power of working miracles, which was the 
moſt ſhort and the moſt convincing argument 
*. that could be produced, and the only one 
n that was adapted to the reaſon of all mankind, 
to the capacities of the wile and ignorant, 
and could overcome every cavil and every 
es prejudice. Who would not believe that our 
ch Saviour healed the ſick, and raiſed the dead, 
21 when it was publiſned by thoſe who them 
1. ſelves often did the ſame miracles, in their 
ch Oe, and in his name? Could any rea- 


WB fonable perſon imagine, that God almighty 
d. would arm men with ſuch powers to autho- 
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rize a : lye, and eſtabliſh a religion in the 
world which was difpleaſing to him, or that 
evil ſpirits would lend them ſuch an effeQual 
aſſiſtance to beat down vice and idolatry ? 
V. When the apoſtles had formed man 
aſſemblies in ſeveral parts of the Pagan om 
-who gave credit to the glad —— of the 
goſpel, that, upon their de 1 the me- 
mory of what they had related might not 
periſh; they appointed out of theſe new con- 
verts, men of the beſt ſenſe, and of the moſt 
unblemiſhed book to preſide over theſe fe- 
veral aſſemblies, and to inculcate without 
ceaſing what they had heard from the mouths 
of theſe eye-witneſſes. 
VI. Upon the death of any of thoſ> ſub- 
ſtitutes to the apoſtles and diſciples of Chriſt, 
his place was filled up with ſome other per- 
ſon of eminence for his piety and learning, 
and generally a member of the ſame church, 
who after his deceaſe was followed by ano- 
ther in the ſame manner, by which means 
the ſucceſſion was continued in an uninter- 
rupted line. Irenæus informs us, that every 
_ church preſerved a catalogue of its biſhops 


5 wr the order that they ſucceeded one another, 


and (for an example) produces the catalogue 

of thoſe who governed the church of Rome 

5 in that character, which contains eight or 

nine perſons, though but at a very {mall re- 
move from the times of the apoſtles... ' 

Indeed the lifts of biſhops, which are come 

- down to us in other churches, are generally 

| filled with a numbers than one would 

| 18 5 5 
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expect. But the ſucceſſion was quick in the 
three firſt centuries, becauſe the biſhop very 
often ended in the martyr : for when a per- 


ſecution aroſe in any place, the firſt fury of 


it fell upon this order of holy men, who a- 
bundantly teſtified by their deaths and ſuffer- 
ings, that they did not undertake theſe offices 


out of any temporal views, that they were 
ſincere and ſatisfied in the belief of what they 
taught, and that oy firmly adhered-to what 
they had received from the apoſtles, as lay- 


ing down their lives in the fame hope, and 


upon the ſame principles. None can be fu 


poſed ſo utterly regardleſs of their own hap- 


pineſs as to expire in torment, and hazard 


their eternity, to ſupport any fables and in- 
ventions of their own, or any forgeries of 
their predeceſſors. who had preſided in the 


fame church, and which might have been 
eaſily detected by the tradition of that parti- 


cular church, as well as by eee 


teſtimony of others. To this purpoſe, 


- think it is very remarkable, that there was 


not a ſingle martyr among thoſe many here- 
tics, who diſagreed with the apoſtolical 
church, and introduced ſeveral wild and ab- 
ſurd notions into the doctrines of Chriſtianity. 


They durſt not ſtake their preſent and future | 
happineſs on their own chimerical imginati- 


ons, and did not only ſhun „ but 


affirmed that it was unneceſſary for their fol- 


lowers to bear their religion through ſuch 
aal . 
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VII. We may fairly reckon, that this firſt 

age of apoſtles and diſciples, with that ſecond 
generation of many who were their imme- 
diate converts, extended itſelf to the middle 
of the ſecond century, and that ſeveral of 
the third generation from theſe laſt mention- 
ed, which was but the fifth from Chriſt, con- 
tinued to' the end of the third century. Did 
we know the ages and numbers of the mem- 
bers in every particular church, which was 
planted by the apoſtles, I doubt not but in 
molt of them there might be found five per- 
ſons, who in a continued ſeries would reach 
through theſe three centuries of years, that 
is, till the 265th from the death of our Sa- 


&. | 
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VIII. Among the accounts of thoſe very 
few out of innumerable multitudes, who had 
. embraced Chriſtianity, I ſhall ſingle out four 
perſons eminent for their lives, their writings, 
and their ſufferings, that were ſucceſſively 
contemporaries, and bring us down as far as 
to the year of our Lord 254. St. John, who 
was the beloved diſciple, and converſed the 
- moſt intimately with our Saviour, lived till 

Anno. Dom. 100, Polycarp, who was the 
- diſciple of St: John, and had converſed with 
others of the apoſtles and diſciples of our 


Lord, lived till Anno Dom. 167, tho? his life 


was ſhortened by martyrdom. Irenæus, who 
was the diſciple of Polycarp, and had con- 
verſed with many of the immediate diſciples 
of the apoſtles, lived, at the loweſt compu- 
tation of his age, till the year 202, when he 
W was 


— 
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was likewiſe cut off by martyrdom; in which 
year the great 2 was 1 regent 
of the catechetic ſchool in Alexandria, and 
as he was the miracle of that age, for indu- 
ſtry, learning, and philoſophy, he was look- 
ed on as.the champion of Chriſtianity, till the 
year 254, when, if he did nor ſuffer martyr- 
dom, as ſome think he did, he was certainly 


actuated by the ſpirit of it, as appears in the 
whole courſe of his life and writings; nay, he 


had often been put to the torture, and had 
undergone trials worſe than death. As he 
eonverſed with the moſt eminent Chriſtians of 
his time in E pt, and in the eaſt, brought 
over multitudes both from hereſy and hea- 


theniſm, and left behind him ſeveral diſciples 


of great fame and learning, there is no que- 
ſtion but there were confiderable numbers of 
thoſe who knewahim, and had been his hear- 
ers, ſcholars, Or proſelytes , that lived till the 
end of the third century, and to the reign of 
eee opnialoy © THO 
IX. It is evident to thoſe, who read the 
lives and writings of Polycarp, Irenæus, and 
Origen, that theſe three fathers believed the 


accounts which are given of our Saviour in 


the four evangeliſts, and had undoubted ar- 
guments that not only St. John, but many 


others of our Saviour's diſciples, publiſned 


the ſame accounts of him. To which we 


muſt ſubjoin this farther remark, that what: 


Was likewiſe the belief of the main body of 
Chriſtians. in thoſe ſucceſſive ages when they. 
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ade! ſince Polycarp cannot but be 
looked upon, if we conſider the reſpe& that - 
was paid him, as the repreſentative: of the 
eaſtern churches in this particular, Irenaus 
of the western upon the ſame _— and 
. Te theſe I might add Paul the + Seankud 
— who retired from the Decian per- 
ſecution five or ſix years before Origen's death, 
and lived till the year 343. I have only dif 
ware one of thoſe: channels by which the 
y of our Saviour might be conveyed 
— — unadulterated, — thoſe fe- 
veral ages that produced thoſe Pagan philofo 
phers, whoſe teſtimonies I make uſe of for 
the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory. - Some or 
other of theſe philoſophers came into the 
Chriſtian faith during its infancy, in the ſe- 
/ vera periods of yew three firſt centuries, 
when they. had: ſuch. means- of informing 
themſelves 1 in all the particulars of our Sa- 
viour's hiſtory. I muſt further add, that 
though I have here only choſen this ſingle 
link of martyrs,' I might find out others a- 
mong thoſe names which are ſtill extant, that 
delivered down this account of our Saviour 
in a ſueceſſive tradition, till the whole Ro- 
man empire became Chriſtian; as there is no 
queſtion but numberleſs ſeries of witneſſes 
might follow: one another in the ſame order, 
and in as ſhort a chain, and that perhaps in 
exery ſingle church, had the names and — 
4 * er eminent 1 tians ä 
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XI. But to give this conſideration more 
force, we muſt take notice, that the tradi- 
tion of the firſt ages of Chriſtianity had ſe- 
veral circumſtances peculiar to it, which 
made it more authentic than any other tra- 
dition in any other age of the world. The 
Chriſtians, who carried their religion through 
ſo many general and particular perſecutions, 
were inceſſantly comforting and ſupporting 
one another, with the example and hiſtor 
of our Saviour and his a It was the ſub 
ject not only of their ſolemn aſſemblies, but 
of their private viſits and converſations. Our 
« virgins,* fays Tatian, who lived in the 
. ſecond century, diſcourſe over their diſtaffs 
on divine fubjects. Indeed, when religion 
was woven into the civil government, and 
_ flouriſhed under the protection of the emper- 
ors, mens thoughts and diſcourſes were, as 
they are now, Fall of fecular affairs ; but in 
the three firſt centuries of Chriſtianity, men, 
who embraced this religion, had given up all 
their intereſts in this world, and lived in a 
perpetual preparation for the next, as not 
knowing how ſoon they might be called to 
it: ſo that they had little elſe to talk of but 


the life and doctrines of that divine perſon, 


which was their hope, their encouragement, 
and their glory. We cannot therefore ima- 
gine, that there was a ſingle perſon arrived 
at any degree of age or conſideration, who 
had not heard be, repeated aboye a-thou- 

ſand times in his life, all the particulars of 
6s C4 $4861 0 
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our Saviour's birth, life, death, reſurrection, 
and aſcenſion. „ 
. XII. Eſpecially if we conſider, that they 
could not then be received as Chriſtians, till 
they had undergone. ſeveral examinations. 
Perſons of riper years, who flocked daily in- 
to the church during the three firſt centuries, 
were obliged to paſs thypugh many repeated 
iͤnſtructions, and give Brig account of their 
E before they were admitted to 
baptiſm. And as for thoſe who were born 
of Chriſtian parents, and had been baptized 
in their infancy, they were with the like care 
prepared and diſciplined for confirmation, 
which they could not arrive at, till they were 
found upon examination to have made a fſuf- 
e progreſs in the knowledge of Chri- 


1 XIII We muſt further obſerve, that there 
was not only in thoſe times this religious con- 
verſation among private Chriſtians, but a con- 
ſtant correſpondence between the churches 


that were eſtabliſhed by the apoſtles or their 


ſucceſſors, in the ſeyeral parts of the world. 
If any new doctrine was ſtarted, or any fact 
reported of our Saviour, a ſtrict enquiry was 
made among the churches, eſpecially thoſe 
. planted by the apoſtles themſelves, whether 
they had received any ſuch doctrine or ac- 
count of our Saviour, from the mouths of the 


= apoſtles, or the tradition of thoſe Chriſtians, 


- < 


who had preceded the preſent members of 


| the churches, which were thus conſulted. 


By this means, when any novelty was pub. 
| - 775 8 | e ed, 
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liſhed, it was immediately detected and cen. 
ſured. e ee eee r —ͤ— — ＋ 
| XIV. St, Joby who Beds 90 many years 
after our Saviour, was. appealed to in theſe 
_ emergencies as the living oracle of the 
church; and as his oral teſtimony laſted = 
firſt: century; many have obſerved: that, b 
a particular, providence of God, ſeveral 2 
our Saviour's diſeiples, and of the early con- 
verts of his religion, lived to a very great 
age, that they might perſonally convey the 
truth ol the goſpel to thoſe times, which 
| were very remote from the firſt. publication 
of it. Of theſe, beſides St. John, we have 
a remarkable, inſtance in Simeon, who wag” 
one of the ſeventy ſent forth: by our Saviour, 
Po the goſpel before his crucifixion, 
a near an of the Lord. This ve-" 
nerable perſon, who had probably! heard with 
his ,own\ ears our Saviour's pro C of the | 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, preſided over the 
church eſtabliſhed in — city, during the 
time of its memorable ſiege, and — his 
congregation out of thoſe dreadful and un- 
parallePd calamities which befel his country- 
men, by following the advice our Saviour 
had given, when they ſhould ſee Jeruſ⸗ lem 
encompaſſed with armies, and the Roman 
ſtandards, or abomination of deſolation, ſet 
up. He lived till che year of our Lord 107 
when he Was wa n the nperon, 5 
E t- V Ages F 
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SECTION VI. 


I: The tradition of 'the' apoſtles fue by 

© ther excellent inſtitutions; « : 
II. Bus chiefly. by the wy of tha evan 
wr. The Ape! of the die 2 and FY 


_ Ehriftian Were 10 1 er — 70 
" eorvtings. © 
TV. Tat vho" einen deren ue me | 
' was the Jo ww * I 2 _ 
ion 
v. ved ons ile reenyoien of the fpel 
« by thoſe churches which were fab 
' before it was written; 1 
VI. From the uniformity of what was believ. 
el in the ſeveral churches 51 
VIE. From a renar table Sofſage 5 in ln 
| VIII. Records which are now loſt,” of uſt to 
the three firſt centuries, for Ry . 
_ hiſtory of our Saviour. 


1 K. Elan, Y, ford ee 


HUS fur we bee how 
1 Pagans might apprize —— 
from oral information of the particulars of 
our Saviour's hiſtory. They could hear, in 
* church planted in every diſtant part 
of the earth, the account which was there 
5 and preſerved among them, of the 
/ biſtory of our Saviour. They could learn 
he names and charatters of thoſe firſt miſ- 
| | bonaries 


enn a e's 
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ſionaries that brought to them theſe accounts, 
and the miracles by which God almighty at- 
' teſted their reports. But the apoſtles and 
diſciples of Chriſt, to preſerve the hiſtory of 
his life, and to ſecure their accounts of him 
from error and oblivion, did not only ſet 
| aſide certain perſons for that purpoſe, as has 
been already — but appropriated certain 
days to the commemoration of thoſe facts 
which they had related concerning him. 
The firſt day of the week was in all its re- 
turns a perpetual memorial of his reſurrecti- 
on, as the devotional exerciſes. adapted to ³⁵ 
Friday and Saturday, were to denote to all | 
ages that. he was crucified on the one of thoſe 
days, and that he reſted in the grave on the 
other. You may ap ly the ſame remark to 
ſeveral of the annu Feſtivals inſtitutedby the 
apoſtles themſelves, or at furtheſt by their 
immediate ſucceſſors, in memory of the moſt 
important particulars in our Saviour's hiſtory; 
to which we muſt add the ſacraments _inſtitur- 
ed by our Lord himſelf, and many of thoſe 
tites and ceremonies which obtained in the 
moſt early times of the church. Theſe are 
to be regarded as ſtanding marks of ſueh facts 
as were delivered by thoſe, who were eye- 
_ witneſſes to them, and which were contrived 
with great wiſdom to laſt till time ſhould be 
no more. Theſe, without any other means, 
might have, in fome meaſure; conveyed to 
-poſterity, the memory of ſeveral tranſactions 
in the hiſtory of our Saviour, as they were. 
related by his diſciples. At leaft, the reaſon 
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Wl pol of S. Matthew, which, upon his return 
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Heſe inſtitutions, though they might be 
rgotten, and obſcured by a long courſe of 


Fears, could not but be very well known by 


thoſe who lived in the three firſt centuries, 


and a means of informing the inquiſitive Pa- 


gans in the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, 


that being the view in which I am to conſi- 


Re: 8 WE. 

II. But leſt ſuch a tradition, though guard- 
ed by ſo many expedients, ſhould wear out 
by the length of time, the four evangeliſts, 


within about fifty, or, as Theodoret affirms, 


thirty years, after our Saviour's death, while 
the memory of his actions was freſh among 
them, conſigned to writing that hiſtory; which 
for ſome years had been publiſhed only by 


the mouths of the apoſtles and diſciples. 
The further conſideration of theſe holy pen- 
men will fall under another part of this diſ- 


_ "courſe. . 


III. Ir will be ſufficient to obſerve here, 


_ that in the age which ſucceeded the apoſtles, 
many of their immediate diſciples ſent or car- 


ried in perſon the books of the four evange- 


ts, which had been written by apoſtles, or 


*. 


at leaſt approved by them, to moſt of the 


it ; 


Churches which they had planted in the dif- 
| ferent parts of the world. This was done 
With ſo much diligence, that when Pantænus, 
ag man of great learning and piety, had tra- 
= velled into India for the propagation of Chri- 
| ftianity, about the year of our Lord 200, 
he found among that remote people the gol- 


from 
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from that country, he brought with him to 
Alexandria. This goſpel is generally ſuppoſ- 
ed to have been left in thoſe parts by St. Bar- 
tholomew the apoſtle of the Indies, who pro- 
bably carried it with him before the writings 

of the three other evangeliſts were publiſhed. 
IV. That the hiſtory of our Saviour, as 
recorded by the evangeliſts, was the ſame 
with that which had been before delivered 
by the apoſtles and diſciples, will further ap- 
pear in the proſecution of this diſcourſe, and 
may be gathered from the following conſide» |} 
on,, „ ß egniite > Il 
V. Had theſe writings differed from the | 
ſermons of the firſt planters of Chriſtianity, 
either in hiſtory or doctrine, there is no 
queſtion but they would have been rejected 
buy thoſe churches which they had already: 
formed. But ſo conſiſtent and uniform was 
the relation of the apoſtles, that theſe hiſto- 
ries. appeared to be nothing elſe but their 
tradition and oral atteſtations made fixt and 
permanent. Thus was the fame of our Sa- 
viour, which in ſo few years had gone through. 
the whole earth, eee perpetuated 
by ſuch records, as would. preſerve the tra- 
ditionary account of him to after. ages; and } 
rectify it, if at any time, by, paſſing through _} 
ſeveral generations, it might drop any part 
that was material, or contract any thing that Wil 
VI. Accordingly we find the ſame Jeſus 
Chriſt, who was born of a virgin, who had 
- wrought many miracles in Paleſtine, who was 
. | | . „5 


: _ . The 23:6 ame of 


erucified roſe again, and aſcended into hea- 
ven; I fy, the fame Jefus Chriſt had been 
Frans, and was worſhipped, in Germany, 
| — 4 — Sp: 3 Great-Britain, in Par- 
Fedt ſopotamia, Armenia, Phry- 
1 1 and Pamphilia, in Italy, Favor, 
" We, and beyond Cyrene, India and Perſia, 
and, in ſhort, in all the iſlands and provinces | 
chat are viſited by the riſing or ſetting ſun. 
The ſame aceount of our Saviour's life and 
doctrine was delivered by ern of 
preachers, and believed in thouſands of 
places, who all, as faſt as it could be con- 
veyed to them, received the ſame account 
in writing from the four evangeliſts. 
VI. trenzus to this purpoſe very aptly 
remarks, that thoſe barbarous nations, who 
In his time x were not * the 3 
= and had onl rned the hiſtory 
1 1 from — who had converted 
them to Chriſtianity before the goſpels were 
= written, had among them the fame accounts 
of our Saviour, which are to be met with in 
de four evangeliſts: an unconteſtable proof 
= of the harmony and concurrence between 
= the holy hte and the tradition of the ' i __ 
BE Churches in thoſe early times of Chriſtianity. : 
VIII. Thus we ſee what opportunities the 
1 Nrbed and inquiſitive -heathehs had of in- 
= forming themſelves of the truth of our Sa - 
Wour's hiſtory, during the three firſt centu - 
des, eſpeci y 2s they lay nearer one than 
Il ' ” Mother to the "whe ex beſide which, 
1 chere were W traditions, 
| records 


the Cunrortan Rexreron. or 
records of Chriſtianity, 2nd particular hi "IT 


ries, that then threw ihe i into theſe matters, 


but _ now my loſt, by which, at that 


time, " oof contridiftinn, or 
— inthe hiſtory of the evan- 
geliſts, were ally cleared up and explained; 
though we meet with fewer appezrances of 
this nature in the hiſtory of our Saviour, as 
related by the four evangeliſts, than in the 
accounts of any other perſon, publiſhed by 
ſuch a number of different hiſtorians who 
kved at fo great A diſtanee from the preſene 
Wx. Among thoſe cords which are loft, 
and were of great ufe to the primitive Chri- 
ſtians, is the Pater to Tiberius, which 1 have 
already mentioned; that of Marcus Aurelius, 


which I ſhall take notice of hereafter; the / 


writings of efippus, who had wn, 
down the hi — britta to his own: 

time; which was not beyond the middle of 
the ſecond century; the genuine Sibyllme- 
oracles, which in the firſt ages of the — 
were eaſi er eee the ſpurious ;- 
the records preſerved in particular eh urches, 
1 — 1 95 of the i nature. . q 
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IV. ende, why. eule as a landing | 


miracle. 


2 V. Primitive Chriffiens thought. man „ef the 
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: learned of the three firſt centuries, to create 


and confirm in them the belief of our bleſſed 
Saviour's hiſtory „which ougbt not to be 
paſſed over in ; — The firſt was, the 

ung thoſe. 

miracles, Which were on 17 occaſions 


opportunity. they enjoyed. of exam 


performed by Chriſtians ce inthe, 
church, more or | leſs, PR WO gep firſt ages 
of Chriſtianity... Theſe had great —_w with 


= the men I am now ſpeaking of, who, from 


learned Pagans, 1 fathers of the church; 
for they Saen boaſt of thee in 7 


ſelf to he truth of thete religion. A 
II. At the ſame time, that theſe learned 


| ! 3 men declare how diſingenuous, baſe and wic- 
_ Rods 7 would be, how much beneath the dig- 


hiloſophy, and contrary to the pre- 


we cepts gf Finnen. to utter falſhoods or 80 
borgeries in the ſupport of a cauſe, though 
never ſo lat i in wel * ee aſſert 
|: . 1 this ed 


-Proved 2 the: nature . their Aer 


\ H E RE Were other means, Which 
I find had a great influence on the 
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this miraculous power, which then ſubſiſted 
in the Church, nay tell us that they themſelves 
had been eye-witneſſes of it at ſeveral times, 
and in ſeveral inſtances; nay. appeal to the 
heathens themſelves for the truth®of ſeveral - 
facts they relate, nay challenge them to be 
_ preſent at their aſſemblies, and ſatisfy -them- 
ee if they doubt of it; nay we find that 
Pagaft authors have in ſome inſtances confeſ- 
{ed this miraculous po].w rt. 
III. The letter of Marcus Aurelius, whoſe 
army was preſerved by a refreſhing ſhower, at 
the ſame time that his enemies were diſcomfi- 
ted by a ſtorm of lightning, and which the 
heathen hiſtorians themſelves allow to have 
been ſupernatural and the effect of magic: I 
ſay, this letter, which aſcribed this unexpec- 
ted aſſiſtance to the prayers of the Chriſtians, 
who then ſerved in the army, would have 
been thought an unqueſtionable teſtimony of 
the miraculous power I am ſpeaking of, had 
at been ſtill ao It is ſufficient for me 
in this place to take notice, that this was one 
of thoſe miracles which had its influence on 
the learned converts, becauſe it is related by 
Tertullian, and the very letter appealed to. 
When theſe learned men ſaw ſickneſs and fren 
Zy cured, the dead raiſed, the oracles put to 
ſilence, the demons and evil ſpirits forced to 
confeſs themſelves no Gods, by perſons W uo 
only made uſe of prayer and adjurations in the 
name of 8 Saviour; how could 
they doubt of their Saviour's power on the 
ke occaſions, as repreſented ta them by he 
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me take, or the block: but to expire 
among the moſtexquiſtetortures,when they 
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the evangeliſts? 


which a to me a ſtanding miracle in the 
three firlt | Centuries, I mean that amazing 
and- erg e courage or patience, which 
wasſhewn by innumerable multitudes of mar- 
tyrs, in web's flow and painful torments that 
were inflifted on them. I cannot conc#ve a 
man placed in the burning iron chair at Lyons, 


amid the inſults and mockeries of a crouded 


amphitheatre, and ſtill keeping his ſeat; or 
ſtretched upon a grate of iron, over coals of 
fire, and breath! e his ſoul among the ex- 
quiſite fafferings of 

ratherthan renounce hisreligion, or blaſpheme 
his Saviour. Such trials ſeem to me above 
the ſtrength of human nature, and able to o- 


verbear duty, reaſon, faith, eonviction, nay, 


and the moſt abſolute certainty of a future 


| 3B ſlate. Humanity, unaſſiſted in an extraordina- 


ry manner, muſt have ſhaken off the preſent 


preſſure, and have delivered it ſelf out of ſuch 


2 dreadful diſtreſs, by any means that could 


I I have been ſuggeſted to it. We can eaſily ima- 
=_ gine, that many perſons, in ſo good a cauſe, 


have laid down their lives at the = | 


etſure- 


mi eee eee ee even by a mental 


ere or an hypocriſy, which was not 


. without 2 biliry of being followed by re- 
Fi Fete and forgiveneſs, has ſomething in it, 


. of the church, and the writings of 
IV. Under this head, I er omit that 


ſuch a tedious execution, 
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he beyond te for and natural * 


| re letter, which gives 


the Cuntarian RxLIEron. 2s 


of mortals; that one cannot but think there 
was ſome miraculous power eber | 
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death of Polycarp their — biſhop, mens 
tioning. the cru torments of other earhy 


martyrs for Chriſtianity, are of opinion, that 
our Saviour ſtood by them in a viſion, and 


onally convenfed with them, to give them 
— comfort during the bitterneſs of 


_ their: long: continued agonies; and we have 
dhe ſtory of a young man, who, having ſuffe+ 


red man tortmes, eſcaped with life, and told 
his fellow-Chrifttans, that the pain of them 
kad been rendred wlerable, by the preſence 
of an angel who ſtood by him, and wiped off 


the tears and fweat, which ran down his face 
hilſt he lay under his fufferings. 
| fared atleaſt that the firſt martyr 


—— 


nity was encouraged in his laſt — | 
a viſion of that divine perſon, ſor whom he fa 
fered, \andinco whoſe {mere he was thiew 


VE; — Wer hichand _ 
his heart, and after reading theſe terrible con 
fits in which the ancient martyrs and con- 


feſſors were engaged, when they eee 


ſuch new inventions and varieties of p 


tired their tormentors; and aſk himſelf, how- 


ever zcaldus and ſincere he is in his 


he could ſtill have held faſt his inte 


5, and 
„ eee to the lat, ich 


10} ta 
fſuper- 


whether under fuch zeute and lingring tortures Zo 


46 ebene + 
tural aſſiſtance of ſome kind "EY 


For m y part, when J conſider that it was not 


an — obſtinacy in a ſingle man, 


or in any particular ſet of men, in ſome extra- 
ordinary juncture; but that there were multi · 


—— ſex; of every age, of different 
countries and conditions, Who for near 300 
years together made this glorious confeſſion of 
their faith, in the midſt of tortures, and in 


he hour of death; I muſt conelude, that they 


were either of another male than men are at 
preſent; or that they had ſuch miraculous ſup- 
orts as were peculiar to thoſe times of Chri- 
ity, when without them perhaps the Ve- 

ry name of it might have been extinguiſhed. 
VII. It is certain, that the deaths and ſuf- 


— — had a great 


15 — —äjmä— gans, 
_ Who lived in the ages of perſecution, which 


with ſome intervals and abatements laſted 


near 300 years aſter our Saviour. Juſtin 
Martyr, Tertullian, Lactantius, Arnobius, 


and others, tell us, that this firſt of all alar- 
med their «curiolity's; 22 their attention, 


| b | bys all the | doctrines, of, thoſe. | 01 
bad been — at this gest /point. The 


* 


iouſly i we. into the 
r that reli igion, which could zendue 
the mind with ſo — ſtrength, and over- 


: come the fear of death, nay — an earneſt 
deſixe of it, though it appeared in all its ter- 


vors. This the) y found had not been effected 
cho 


e Wen 1 ormented martyrs 
10 ; engaged 
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engaged them to ſearch into the hiſtory and 
doëtrines of him for whom they ſuffered. The 
more they ſearched, the more they were con- 
vinced; till. their conviction grew ſo ſtrong, 


that they themſelves embraced the ſame truths, 
and either actually laid down their lives, or 


were always in a readineſs to do ic. 6 rather 
than e rom ther. TO 


SECTION va. 


| J. The conpleton of « our Saviour TRY 


confirmed 


Pagans in their belief of the goſpel 


II. Origen's obſervation on that of his diſciples 


beit brought befe before kings. and overnors ; 
III. Ontheir being perſecuted for their religion; 


IV. On their preaching the goſpeltoall nations; 


V. On the: deſtrudion of Jeruſalem, and ruin 


be Jewiſh œconomy. 


VI. Theſe arguments [rengehened} by what has 
e fines roger s time. 5 


I. HE ſecond. of. chez als 


means, of great uſe to the learned 


and inquiſitive Pagans of the three firſt centu- 


ries for evincing the truth of the hiſtory of our, 
Saviour, was the completion of ſuch pro he- 


cies as are recorded of him in the evangeli 


They could not indeed form an arguments 4 


from what he foretold, and wasf during 


weer becauſe boch the prop he ecy and the 


comple: 
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e, eee 
8 were ever before they were pub. 
bſhed by the evangehiſts; though, were pub 
obſerves, what end could there be in forging 
| tome of theſe predictions, as that of St. Peter's 


denying His maſter, and allhis diſciples forſak- 
2 him in the greateſt extremity, which re- 


lects ſo much fhameè on the great apoſtle; and 


on all his companions? Nothing but a ſtrict 
adherence to truth, and to matters of fact, 


could have the evangeliſts to re- 


late a circumſtance ſo diſadvantageous to their 


odunreputationʒas that father has well obſerved. 
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IE. But to purſue his reffections on this ſub. 


jet: There are predictions of our Saviour 


recorded by che evangeliſts, which were not 


likehhood of being ſo, when they were pro- 


8 1 5 nounced by our bleſſed Saviour. Such was 


tchãt wonderful notice he gave them, that they 
| ſhould be brought before governors and kings 


for his fake, for a teſtimony againſt them and 


the Gentiles, Mat. x. 28. with the other like 


_ prophecies, by which heforerold that his diſ- 


1 5 were to be perſecuted. Is there any 


er doctrine in the world, ſays this father, 


- followers are puniſhed? Can the ene- 
mies of Chriſt ſay, that he knew his opinions 


were falſe and im ious, and that therefore he 


might well came&ure and fortel what would 
de the treatment of thoſe perſons who ſhould 
embrace chern? Suppoſmg his doctrines were 

y ſuch, why mould this be the conſe- 
ICE 2 what ikelihood that men ſhould be 


in * governors for opini- 
2 ons 


completed till after their deaths, and had no 


. the CyunisTIAN RELIGION. 9 
ons and tenets of any kind, when this never 
happened even to the Epicureans, who abſo- 
lutely denied 1 nor to the Peri · 
pateticks them felves, who laughed at the pray- 
ers and ſacrifices which were made to 2 

vinity? Are there any but the Chriſtians wWho, 
according to this prediction of our Saviour, 
being brought before kings and governors for 
his ſake, are preſſed to their lateſt gaſpof breath, 
by their v6) ar judges to renounce Chriſti. 
anity, and to procure their liberty and reſt, 
by offering the ſame facrifices, and taking 
the ſame oaths that others did? = 
III. Confider the time when our Saviour 
pronounced thoſe words, Matt. x. 32. Who- - 
ſoever ſhall confeſs me before men, him will T 
confeſs alſo before my father who is in heaven: 
but whoſoever ſhall deny me before men, him 
will I alſo deny before my father who- is in 
heaven.” Had you heard him ſpeak after this 
manner, when as yet his diſciples were under h 
no ſuch trials, ou would certainly have faid © 
within your ſelf, If theſe ſpeeches of ſeſus are 
true, and if according to his prediction, gover- JM 
nors and kings undertake to ruin and deftroy 
thoſe who ſhall profeſs themſelves his diſciples 
we will believe, not only that he is a prophet, 
but chat he has e power e „ | 
ficient to preſetye and propagate his'religionz - 
and that he would never talk in ſuch a perem- 
ptory and diſcouraging manner, were he not 
aſſured that he was able to tTubdue the moſt © 
powerful oppoſition, that could be made : 
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go Tze Evipances of © 
IV. Who.is not ſtruck with admiration, 


when he repreſents to himſelf our: Saviour at 
chat time foretelling, that his goſpel ſhouldbe 


preached in all the world, for a witneſs unto 
all nations, or as Origen (who rather quotes 


the ſenſe than the words) to ſerve for a con- 


Vviction to kings, and people, when, at the ſame 
time, he finds that his goſpel has accordingly 
been preached to Greeks and Barbarians, to 
the learned and to the ignorant, and that there 
is no quality or condition of life able to exempt 
men from ſubmitting to the doctrine of Chriſt? 
As for us, ſays this great author, in another 
part of his book againſt Celſus, When we 
« ſee every hav theſe events exactly accom- 


* pliſhed which our Saviour foretold at ſo 


* great a diſtance; that his goſpel is preached 


4 in all the world, Mat. xxiv. 14. that his dil. | 


_ « Ciples-go and teach all nations, Mat. xxviii. 
© 19. and that thoſe, who have received his 


_ « doctrine, are brought for his ſake before 
«« governors, and before kings, Mat. x. 18. 


« we are filled with admiration, and our faith 
in him is confirmed more and more. What 
«« clearer and ſtronger proofs can Celſus ask 
for the truth of what he ſpoke? 
V. Origen inſiſts likewiſewithgreatſtrength 


on that wonderful prediction of our Saviour 
concerning the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, pro- 
nounced at a time, as he obſerves, when there 
was no likelihood nor appearance of it. This 

Fond inculcated by ſo 


has been taken notice of 
many others, that J ſhall refer you to what 


- this father has faid on the ſubject in . e | 
FER. 4 fo 55 „ D008 
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VI. I cannot quit this head without 2 


emperors, and all their governors Sa e ; 
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the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. F 
book againſt Celſus. And as to the accompliſh- 

Z this remarkable prophecy, ſhall only. 
obſerve, that whoever reads the account g1 
ven us by Joſephus, without knowing his 


character, and compares it with what our Sa- 
viour foretold, would think the hiſtorian had. 


been a Chriſtian, and that he had nothing elſe 
in view but to adjuſt the event to the predic- 
tion. 1 


notice, that Origen would ſtill have triumphe . 
more in the foregoing arguments, had he liv- 
ed an age wat ah to have ſeen the Roman 


ces, ſubmitting themſelves to the Chriſtian re 


ligion, and glorying in its proton, as ſo ma- 
ny kings and ſovereigns 


| ill place their rela- 
tion to Chriſt at the head of their titles. 
Hoy much greater confirmation of his faith 
would he have received, had he ſeen our Sa- 
viour's prophecy ſtand good in the deſtruction 
of the temple, and the diſſolution of the Jew- 
iſh economy, when Jews and Pagans united 
all their endeavours under Julian the apoſtate, 


. 


to baffle and falſify the prediction? The great 


preparations that were made for rebuilding 
the temple, with the hurricane, earthquake, 


and eruptions of fire, that deſtroyed the work, 
and terrified thoſe employed in the attempt 


from proceeding in it, are related by many 


hiſtorians of the ſame age, and the ſubſtance 


ol the ſtory teſtified both by 1 Tew- - 


S and Za. 


iſh writers, as Ammianus Marce 


math David. The learned C hryſoſtome, in a 


ſermon 


5 Die Evidtencrs of 
ſermon againſt the Jews, tells them this fact 
was then freſh in the memories even of their 


young men, that it happened but twenty years 
apo, and that it was atteſted by all che inha- 


_ birants of Jeruſalem, where they might ſtill fee 
che marks of it in the rubbiſh of that work, 


from which the Jews deſiſted in fo great a 
fright, and which even Julian had not the cou-' 


rage to carry on. This fact, which is in it ſelf 
ſo miraculous, and ſo indiſputable, brought o- 
ver many ofthe Jewsto Chriſtianity; andſhows 


us, chat after our Saviour's prophecy againſt | 


it, the temple could not be preſerved from 
the plough paſling over it, by all the care of 


Titus, who would fain have prevented its de- 
ſtruction, and that inſtead of being re-edified 


by Julian, all his endeayours towards it did 
but ſtilbmore literally accompliſh our Sa viour's 
prediction, that not one ſtone ſhould be left 
upon another. 3 ͤè ;»; 


- 


The ancient Chriſtians were ſo entirely per- 


ſuaded ofthe force ofour Savidur's prophecies, 
and of the puniſhment which the Jews had 
drawn upon themſelves, and upon their chil- 
_ dren, for the rreatment which the Meſſiah had 
received at their hands, that they did not doubt 
but they would always remain an abandoned 


and diſperſed people, an hifſmgandanaſtoniſh- 


ment among tie nations, as they are to this day. 


In ſhorr, that they had loſt their peculiarity of 
being God's people, which was now transfer- 
red ro the body of Chriſtians, and which pre 


ſerved the church of Chriſt among all che con- 


I 


di, diffientes and perſecutions, in which 
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it was engaged, in it had „ the Jew- 
iſh-government and ceconomy for 1o many a- 

ges, whilſt it had the ſame oa and vital prin- 
ciple in it, not withſtanding it was fo frequent 
ly in danger of being utterly aboliſhed and de- 
ſtroyed. Origen, in his fourth book againſt 
Celſus, mentioning their being caſt out of Je- 
ruſalem, the place to which their worſhip was 
annexed, depr ived of their temple and ſacri- 
fice, their religious rites and ſolemnities, and 
ſcattered over the face of the earth, ventures 
to aſſure chem wich a face of confidence, that 
they would never be re-eſtabliſhed, ſince they 
had committed that horrid crime againſt the 
Saviour of the world. This was a bold aſſer- 
tion in the good man, who knew how this 
people had been ſo wonderfully re-eſtabliſhed 
in former times, when they were almoſt ſwal- 
lowed up, and in the moſt deſperate ſtate of 

33 as in their deliverance out of the 
Babyloniſh captivity, and the oppreſſions of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Nay, he knew that 
within leſs than an hundred years before his 
own time, che Jews had bed, ſuch a power 
fal effort for their re-eſtabliſhment under Bags 
chocab, in the reign of Adrian, as ſhook the 
whole Roman empire. But he founded his o- 
pinion on a ſure word of prophecy, and on 
che puniſhment they had ſo juſti incurred;and 
we ad by a long experienee of 1 590 years, 

— was not miſta ken, nay that his opini · 
ngathersſtrength daih ee This drabewe 
at — diitance from any probability of 
ſuch a re eſtabliſiment, chan ee were wen 
5.1.51 „5 Df Fs nk” 
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SECTION 9 


| L. The lives of primitive — another 
_ means of bringing learned Pagans Into their 
religion. 

II. The change and reformation of their man- 

Fo 

III. This hoked upon as + ſupernatural by the 
learned Pagans, _ 

IV. And frrengthened the accounts < pow of our 
Saviour*s life and hiſtory. © 

V. The Jewiſh prophecies of our Saviour, an 

argument for the heathens oy” 
VI. Purſued: * 
VII. P Bens 


I. TE ER E was one other means el 
by the learned Pagans of the three 
: Srſt ncAing for ſatisfying them in the truth 
of our Sayiour's hiſtory, which I might have 
flung under one of the foregoing heads; but 


_ as it isſo ſhining a particular, and does Gronch 


Honour to our religion, I ſhall make a diſtin& 


article of it, and only conſider it with regard 


to the ſubje&T am upon: I mean the lives and 
„manners of thoſe hos men, who believed in 
Chriſt during the firſt ages of Chriſtianity. I 

ſhould be 8 ht to advance a paradox, 
„ Jhoild I affirm that there were er Chriſti- 
ans in tlie world during thoſe times of perſecu- 
tion, than there are at preſent'3 in theſe which 
we ww the te? os times ah hriſti —2 
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But this will be found an indiſputable truth, 
if we form our calculation upon the opinions 
which prevailed in thoſe days, that every one 
who lives in the habitual practice of any vo- 
luntary ſin, actually cuts himſelf off from the 
benefits and profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and what- 
ever he may call himſelf, is in reality no Chriſt- 
ian, nor ought to be eſteemed as ſuch 
II. In the times we are now ſurveying, the 


Chbriſtian religion ſhowed its full force and ef. 


ficacy on the minds of men, and by many ex- 


amples demonſtrated what great and generous 


fouls it was capable of producing. It exal 
ted and refined its proſelytes to a very high de- 
gree of perfection, and {et them far above the 
5 — and even the pains, of this life. It 
ſtrengthened the infirmity, and broke the fierte- 
neſs of human nature. It lifted up the minds 
of the ignorant to the knowledge and worſhip 
of him that made them, and inſpired the vici- 
ous with a rational devotion, a ſtrict purity of 
heart, and an unbounded love to their fellow- 
ereatures. In proportion as it ſpread through 
the world, it ns to change mankind into 
another ſpecies of beings. No ſooner was a 
convert initiated into it, but by an ealy fi- 
gure he became a new man, and both acted 
and looked upon himſelf as one regenerated 
and borna ſecond time into another ſtate of ex- 
iſtence. nn 82 5 U EET 
III. It is not my buſineſs. to be more par- 
ticular in the accounts of primitive Chriſtiani- 
thers, but rather to obſerve, that the Pagan 
RET - D 3 | Con- 
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converts, of whom I am now ſpeaking, men- 
tion this great reformation of thofe Who had 
been the greateſt ſinners, with that ſudden and 
ſurprizing change which it made in the lives 
of the moſt profligate, as having ſomething in 
it ſupernatural, miraculous, and more than 
human. Origen repreſents this power in the 
_* Chriſtian religion, as no leſs wonderful than 
that of curing the lame and blind, or cleanſing 
the leper. Many others repreſent it in the ſame 
light, and looked upon it as an argument that 
there was a certain divinity in that religion, 
which ſhowed it {elf in ſuch ſtrange and glori- 
ual: =! ⅛ ¹m³ ;? GE © | 
IV. This therefore was a great means not 
only of recommending Chriſtianity to honeſt 
and learned heathens, bur of confirming them 
in the belief of our Saviourꝰshiſtory, vhen they 
faw multitudes of virtuous men daily forming 
themſelves upon his example,” animated by 
his precepts, and actuated by that ſpirit which 
He. had promiſed ro ſend among his diſciples. 
Vi. But I find no argument made aiſtrong- 
er impreſſion on the minds of theſe eminent 
Pagan converts, for ſtrengthening their faith in 
the hiſtory of our Saviour, than the predicti- 
ons relating to him in thoſe old prophetic writ- 
ings, which were depoſited among che hands 
of the greateſt enemies to Chr iſtianity, and own- 
ed by them to have been extant many ages 


| before his appearance. The learned heathen 
"converts were aſtoniſhed to ſee the whole hi- 


ſtory of their Saviour's life-publiſhed before he 
arts 5 "be Lt: prophets © 
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2 in their accounts of the Meſſiah dif- 
fered only in point of time, the one foretelling 
what ſhould happen to him, and the other de- 
ſeribing thoſe very ae as what had a- 

Qually happened. This our Saviour himſelf 
was pleaſed to make uſe of as the ſtrangeſt ax- 


gument of his being the promiſed Meſſiah, and 

without it would hardly have reconciled his 
_ diſciples to the ignominy of his death, as in 
that remarkable paſſage which mentions his 
converſation with the two diſciples, on the day 


5 Luke xxiv. 13. to the 


VI. The heathen converts, after having 
travelled through all human learning, and for- 
tified their minds with the ende e of arts 
and ſciences,were particularly qualified to ex. 
amine theſe prophecigs with great care and 


ialicy, and without prejudice or prepoſ- 


unnatural interpretation on thele prophecies, 
to evade the force of them in their controver- 


ſies with the Chriſtians; or if the Chriſtians on 


the other {ide over · trained ſeveral paſſages in 
their applications of them, as it often happens 


among men of the beſt underſianding, when | 
their minds are heated with any confideration 
that bears a more than ordinary weight with 


it: the learned heathens may be looked upon 


as neuters in the matter, when all theſe pro- 
hecies were new to them, and their educa- 


tion had left the interpretation of them free 
and indifferent. Beſides, theſe learned men a- 


D 4 _ Jews, 


ſeſlian. If the Jews an the one ſide put an 


mong the primitive Chriſtians, knew how the 
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58 TheEvipznces, &. 
Jews, who had preceded our Saviour, interpre. 
ted theſe predictions, and the ſeveral marks by 
which they acknowledged the Meſſiah would 
be diſcovered, and how thoſe of the Jewiſh 
doctors who ſucceeded him, had deviated from 
the interpretations and doctrines of their fore- 
| fathers, on purpoſe to ſtifle their own convic- 
mo e eee 
VII. This ſet of arguments had therefore 
an invincible force with thoſe Pagan philoſo- 
phers who became Chriſtians, as we find in 
moſt of their writings. They could not dif- 
believe our Saviour's hiſtory, which ſo exactly 
agreed with every thing that had been written 
of him many ages before his birth, nor doubt 
of thoſe circumſtances being fulfilled in him, 
which could not be true of any perſon that 
lived in the world beſides himſelf. This 
 wroughtthe greateſt confuſion in the unbeliev- 
ing Jews, and the greateſt conviction in the 
Gentiles, who every where ſpeak with aſtoniſfi- 
ment of theſe truths they met with in this new 
— e which was openedto them; 
ard carry the point ſo far as to think whatever 
excellent doctrine they had met withamong Pa- 
gan writers, had been ſtole from their conver- 
ation with the Jews, or from the peruſal of 
theſe writings which they had in their cuſtody. 
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1 Temperat h R 
Ude nil majus generatur ipſe, 
Mee 201 2 bh imile aut bene BEE 
Hor. Od. 12, Lib. I. v. s 


55 Glebe! belrw, and rules above, © wag 
The * Diſpoſer, and the mighty Kin laps: £77 £ 
Than he none greater, next him none, | 
T hat can be; is, or was; - ts 
Supreme he {i ingly fills the Throne. OSS Canxe. 


9820 DES being al'd by Dion 
us the tyrant what God was, deſire 
day's time 4 conſider of it before he made his 
reply. When the day wasexpired, he deſit- 
ed two days; and afterwards,inſtead of return- 
ing his anſwer, demanded tilt double time 
to conſider of it. This great poet aud philoſo- 


pher, the more he contemplated the nature 


a ;ofthe Deity, found that he waded but the more 
out of his depth; and that he loſt himſelf in 
the thought, inſtead of finding an end of it. 


If we conſider the idea which wiſe men, 
by the light of reaſon, have framed of the 


ine being, it amounts to this Phat he has 


ks him. all the perfection of a ſpiritual bature: ! 
and ſince we have no notion of any kind of ſpi- WM 
| WS ritual 
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60 Of Gop, and his Attributes. - 
ritual perfection but what we diſcover in our 
oven fouls, we join infinitude to each kind of 
theſe perfeftions, and what is à faculty in an 
human ſoul becomes an attribute in God. We 
exiſt in place and time, the divine being fills 
the immenſity of ſpace with his preſence, and 

inhabits eternity. We are poſſeſſed of a little 

power and a little knowledge, che divine being 
is almighty and omniſcient. In ſhort, by ad- 
ding infinity to any kind of perfection we en- 
Joy, and by joining all theſe different kinds of 
perfections in one being, we form our idea of 

che great ſovereign of nature. TY 


. 


Though every one who thinks muſt have 
made this obſervation, I ſhall produce Mr. 
Locke's authority to the fame purpoſe, out of 
his eſſay on human underſtanding. © If we ex- 

amine the idea we have of the incomprehen- 
© ſible ſupreme being, we ſhall find, that we 
come by it the ſame way; and that the com- 
* plex ideas we have both of God and ſeparate 
* ſpirits, are made up of the ſimple ideas we 
£receive from reflection: v. g. having from 
£ what we experiment in our ſelves, got 
the ideas of exiſtence and duration, of know- 
+ ledge and power, of pleaſure and happineſs, 
and of ſeveral other qualities and powers, 
vrhich it is better to have, than to be without; 
©when we would frame an idea the moſt ſuit- 
able we can to the ſupreme being, we en. 
large every one of theſe with our idea of ifi- 
© finity; and mp them together, make 
2 our complex idea of God, 
I i not impoſſible that there * . 


2 * 
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kinds of ſpiritual perfection, beſides thoſe 
which are lodged in an human ſoul; but it is 
impoſſible that we ſhould have ideas of any 

kinds of perfection, except thoſe of which we 

have ſome ſmall rays and ſhort imperfect ſtrokes 
in our ſelves. It would be therefore a very 
high preſumption to determine whether the 
ſupreme being has not many more attributes 
than thoſe which enter into aur conceptions | 
of him. This is certain, that if there be any 
kind of ſpiritual perfection which is notmark- 
ed out in an human ſoul, it belongs in its ful 
neſs to the divine nature. her 1 
Several eminent philoſophers have imagin- 
ed that the ſoul, in her ſeparate ſtate, may 
have new faculties ſpringing up in her, which 
ſhes not capable of exerting during her pre- 
ſent union with the body; and whether theſe 
faculties may not correſpond with other attri- 
butes in the divine nature, and open to us 
hereafter new: matter of wonder and adorati- 
on, we are altogether ignorant. This, as I 
have ſaid before, we ought to acquieſce in, that 
the ſovereign being, che great author of na- 
ture, has in him all poſſible perfection, as ell 
in kind as in degree; to Feilen ing to our 
methods of conceiving. I ſhall only add under 
this head, that when we have raiſed our no- 
tion of this infinite being as high as it is poſſi- 
ble for the mind of man to go, it will fall in- 

ſmitely ſhort of what he really is. There is Ml 
no end of his greatneſs: the moſt exalted crea-· 1 
ture he has made, is only capable of dor 

it, none but himtelf can comprehend ic. Sj 
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32. Of Gov, and his Attributes. - 
I !be advice of the ſon of Sirach is very juſt 
and ſublime in this light, * By his word all 

things conſiſt. We may ſpeak much, and yet 


come ſhort: wherefore in.ſum, he is all. How 


Mall we be able to magnify him? For he is 


great above all his works. The Lord is terri- 


ble and very great; and marvellous in his pow- 
er. When you glorify the Lord, exalt him as 
much as you can; for even yet will he far ex- 
ceed. And when you exalt him, put forth all 
Jour ſtrength, and be not weary; for you can 
never go far enough. Who hath ſeen him, that 

he might tell us? and who can magnify him 
-a$heis?: There are yet hid greater things than 
theſe be, for we have ſeen but a few of his 
Works. a {5x cn 146 | i 5 | ; 
2 Lhave here only conſidered the ſupreme 
-beingiby-the light of reaſon and philoſophy. 
If we would ſee him in all the wonders of his 
«mercy: we muſt have recourſe to revelation, 


bt: which repreſents him to us, not only as infi- 


nitelygreat and glorious, but asinfinitely good 
al andjuſtinhis diſpenſations towards man. But 
| das thisis a theory which falls under every one's 


econſideration, thoꝰ indeed it can never be ſuffi- 


eiently conſidered, I ſhall here only take no- 
„ier - ithat 3 worſhip _ 1 
which we oughrtto pay to this almighty; being. 
Wie ſhould fn. bckrelh — — = 
thought of him, and annihilate ourſelves be- 
fore him, in the contemplation ofour own worth- 
leſſneſs, and of his tranſcendent excellency and 
E 1 This would imprint in our minds 
luch a conſtant and uninterrupted awe and ve- 
LS cn neration 


* 
7 J 


1 8 
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neration as that which Lam here recommend- 


ing, and which is in reality a kind of inceſſant 
x aye r, and reaſonable humiliation of the foul 
be re him who made it. 

This would effectually kill in us all the lit- 
tle ſeeds of pride, vanity, and ſelf-conceit, 
which are apt to ſhoot up in the minds of ſuch 


whoſe thoughts turn more on thoſe compara- 


tive advantages which they enjoy over ſome 


of their fellow · creatures, than on that infinite 


diſtance which is placed between them and 
the ſupreme 2 all perfection. It would 
likewiſe quicken our deſires and endeavours 


of uniting ourſelves to him * all the ads of | 


_religion and virtue. 


Such an habitual 3 to the 3 "a 


ing would, in a particular manner, baniſh from 
among us chat Prevailing impiety of uſing bis 
name on the moſt trivial occaſions. 

I find the following paſſage in an excellent 
| ſermon, preached at the funeral of a gentle- 


man who was an honour to his country, and 


a more diligent as well as ſucceſsful enquirer 


into the works of nature, than any other our 
nation has ever produced. He had the pro- 
# foundeſt veneration forthe great God of hea- 
ven and earth that I have ever obfer ved i 


4 a viſible ſtop in his diſcourſe; in which; one 
50 ame him moſt particularly above twen- 
ty years, has told me, that he was ſp exaQ, 
. He — he does not remember to have obſerved 
| a * once ro fail in k. e . n 


any perſon. The very name of God was 
never mentioned by him without a pauſe and 
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64 Of Gon, and his Attributes. - 
© Every one knows the veneration which was 
Lp by the Jews to a name ſo great, wonder. 
and holy. They would not let it enter e- 
ven into their religious diſcourſes. What can 
we then chink of thoſe who make uſe of ſo 
tremendous a name in the ordinary expreſſi- 
ons of their anger, mirth, and moſt imperri- 
nent ? Of thoſe who admit it into the 
man iliar queſtions and aſſertions, ludicrous 
1 and works of humour? not to menti- 
on thoſe who violate it by ſolemn perjuries? 
It would be an affront to reaſon to endeavour 
to fer forth the horror and prophaneneſs of ſuch 
a praitice. The very mention of it expoſes 
it ſufficiently to thoſe in whom the light of na- 
rure, not to ly mien is not utterly extin- 
O 
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118 Galthe whole created Maſs inſpires : 
5 2 Iro“ Heaven, and Earth, and 2 s Depths he = "0 0s 
oY may raund, and Bude, as he e goes... | 


a4 4  Driypys. | 
£248 3 18 1 441 | SIE 
| Was pa wa BN beten Gravalling, che 
1 field, till the A om inſenſibly fell up- 
I at firſt amu my ſelf with all the 
3 and variety of da which appear- 
hb intheweſtern partsofheaven: In proportion 
as they faded away and went out, feveral ſtars 
and planets 3 one after another, till 
er men was in a * The blue- 


£ neſs. 


'% 


Of Gos, joey” his: Aube by 
| neſs of the ether was exceedingly heightened 
and enlivened by the ſeafon of the year, and 
by the rays of all thoſe laminaries, that paſſed 
thro? it. The Galaxy. appeared in its moſt 
beautiful white. To complent the ſcene, the 
full moon roſe at length in thaticlouded ma- 
jelty, which Milton rakes notice of, and o 
ned to the eye a new Picture o nature, which 
was more finely ſhaded, and diſpoſed . 
ſofter lights, than that which che ie 
before diſeovered to n 
As Twas ſurveying sends hisg th 
her brightneſs; and taleing her progreſs among 
che contſteklations, a though roſe in me which 
1 believe very often perplexes 
men of ſerious and contemplative natures. 
David himſelf fell into it in that reflection, 
When Iconſider che keavens che work of thy | 
fingers, the ' moon and the ſtars which thou 
haſtordained; what is man that thou art mind - 
ful of him, ny the fon of man that thou re- 
gardeſthim?”* In the ſame manner, when I co 
fidered that infinite hoſt of ſtars, or, to ſpeak 
more philoſophically, of ſuns, which were then 
mining upon me, with thoſe innumerable ſets 
bol planets or worlds, which were moving round 
their reſpective ſans; when ſtill enlarged the 
idea, and ſuppoſed another heaven of ſuns 
and worlds rifing ſtill above this which we dif- 
covered, and theſe ſtill enlightened by a ſu- 
pe 101 fireman ment of luminaries, which are plan- 
ted at ſo great a diſtance, rhat they may ap- 
Pear to the inhabitants of the former as the 
ars do to us; in ſhore, while I purſued this 
$38 | thought, 
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66 Of Gov, and bis Attributes. 
thought, I could not but reflect on that little 


inſignificant figure which I my ſelf bore amidſt 
the immenſity of God's works. 

Were the ſun, which enlightens this part of 
the creation, with all the hoſt of tary 
worlds that move about him, utter ; fly, extin- 


guiſhed and annihilated; they would nat be 


Sd hore then a. grain of ſand upon the * 


More. The ſpace — poſſeſs is ſo exceeding- 


hy little, in compariſon of the whole, wy, 5 


would — make A blank; in the creation. 


oe ene a a ſenſe 
| ſelves hereafter, or in creatures which 
are at preſent more exalted than our ſelves. 
We fe: many ſtars by che help of . 


which we donot diſcover with our naked eyes; 


1 


and the finer our teleſcopes are, the more {till 
are our diſcoveries, Huygenius carries this 
thought ſo far, that he does not think it im- 


poſſible there may be ſtars whoſe light is not 
= er mavelled/down.to us, ſince their firſt ere 


n. There is no queſtion but the univerſe 


has certain bounds ſet to it; but when we con- 


ſider thatiĩt is the work of infinite power, pr wp 


ted by infinite goodneſs, with an infinite ſ 
to ion irſelf in, how can our imagination ſer 


oy bounds to it? 


To return . to: my y firſt 8 
a not but look upon my 1 elk with. ſecret 


7-2 horror, as a being that was not worth the ſmal- 
C 3 of one ne who had ſo great a work. 5 | 


L 
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der his care and ſuperintendency. I was afraid 
of being over-looked amidſt the immenſity of 


nature, and loſt among that infinite variety of 
creatures, which in all probability fwarm 
through all theſe immeaſurable regions of mat - 

n e i * 
In order to recover my ſelf from this mor- 
tifying thought, I conſidered that it took its 
riſe from thoſe narrow conceptions, which we 
are apt to entertain of the divine nature. We 
our ſelves cannot attend to many different ob- 
jects at the ſame time. If we are careful to in- 
ſpect ſome things, we muſt of courſe neglect 


* . 


others. This imperfection which we obſerve 


in our ſelves, is an imperfection that cleaves 
in ſome degree to creatures of che higheſt cas 
pacities, as they are creatures, that is, beings 
of finite and limited natures. The preſerice 
of every created being is confined to a certain 
_ meaſure of ſpace, and conſequently his obſer- 
vation is ſtinted to a certain number of objects. 
The ſphere in which we move, and act, and un- 
derſtand, is of a wider circumference to one 
creature than another, according as we riſe 
one above another inthe ſcale of exiſtence. But 


the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres has its cirouns 


ference. When therefore we reflect on the 
divine nature; we are ſo uſed and accuſtomed 
to this imperfe&ion in our. ſelves, that we car 


whom there is no ſhadow of imperfedtion. 
Our reafon indeed aſſures us that his attributes 
are infinite, but the poorneſs of our coneeptions 

| is uch that it cannot forbear ſetting bounds to 


pe t forbear in ſome meaſure aſcribingir to him 


every 
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68 Of Gov, and bis Attributes. 
every thing it contemplates, till our reaſon 
comes again to our ſuecour, and throws down 
all thoſe little prejudices which riſe in us una- 

wares, and are natural to the mind of man. 
We ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this 
melancholy thought, of our being overlook- 

ed by our maker in the multiplicity of his 
works, and the infinity of thaſe objects among 
which he ſeems to be inceſſantly employed, if 
we conſider, in the firſt place, that he is om- 
nipreſent; and, in the ſecond, that he is ora- 
niſcient. ee | 
If we conſider him in his omnipreſence: his 
being paſſes through, actuates, and ſupports the 
whole frame of nature. His creation, and e- 
very part of it, is full of him. There is no- 
thing he has made, that is either ſo diſtant, ſo 
latle, or © inconſiderable, which he does not 
eſſontially inhabit. His ſubſtance is within the 
ſubſtance ofevery being, whether material or 
immaterial, and as intimately preſent to it, as 
that being is to it ſelf. It would be an imper- 
feQion in him, were he able to remove out of 
one place into another, or to withdraw him- 

| felf from any thing he has created, or from a- 

ey part ef that ſpace which is diffuſed and 

*  dfpread abroad to infinity. In ſhort, to ſpeak. 

of him in the language of the old — 
he is a being whoſe centre is every 
An che ſecond place, he is omniſcient as 
well as ommipreſent. His omniſcience indeed 
neceffarity and naturally lows from his omni 
preſence; he cannot but be conſcious of eve · 
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motion that arifes in the whole material 
world, which he thus eſſentially pervades, 


and of every thought that is flirring in the in- 


tellectual world, to part of which he is 
thus intimately united. Several moraliſts have 
confidered the creation as the temple of God, 


which he has built with his own hands; and | 


which is filled with his preſence. Others have 
conſidered infinite ſpace as the receptacle, or 
rather the habitation of the almighty: but the 
nobleſt and moſt exalted way of confidering 


this infinite ſpace is that of Sir Tac Newton, 


who calls it the Senſorium of the Godhead. 


Brutes and men have their Senforiola, or little | 
Senſoriums, by which they apprehend the pre- 


ſence and perceive the actions of a few objects, 
that he contiguous to them. Their knowledge 
and obſervation turns within a very narrow 
eircte. But as Got almighty cannot but 
eeive and know every-thing in which he re- 
ſides, infinite ſpace gives room to infinite know: 
ledge, and is, as it were, an organ to ouuiſei 
ence. 

Were the ſoul ſe — Gans the body, and 


- withone glance of tho 


the 'bounds of tlie <xcation, Sonia- i r in 


lions of years continue its progreſa t h 
infinite daes with the ſame activity, it wou d 
Kill find it ſelf within the embrace of rei - 
tor, and en 
88 Godhead. While we are in the 

e he is not Jeſt preſent wih us, - becauſe 


e — O that 1 knew | 
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80 forward, but he is not there; and back- 
ward, but I cannot perceive him. On the left 
| hand, where he does work, but I cannot be- 
hold him: he hideth himſelf on the right hand 
that J cannot ſee him.” In ſhort, reaſon as 
well as revelation aſſures us, that he cannot 
be abſent from us notwithſtanding he 1 is n 
covered by us. 
In this conſideration of God almighty $ om- 
7 and omniſcience every uncomfort- 

t vaniſhes, He cannot but regard 
every _ that has being, elpecially ſuch of 
his creatures who. fear they are not regarded 
by him. He is,privy to all their thoughts, and 
to that anxiety of heart in particular, which 

s apt to trouble chem on this occaſion: for, as 
it is impoſſible he ſhould-overlook any of his 
2 ſo we may be confident that he re- 

a with an eye of mercy, thoſe who en 

ayour to recommend themſelves to his no- 

tice, and in an unfeign'd humility of heart 
think themſelves r that he & ſoul be 
ee or * 
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or, in other words, that his omniſcience and 
omnipreſence are coexiſtent, and run together 
_ through the whole infinitude of ſpace. - This 
conſideration might furniſh us with many in- 
centives to devotion and motives to morality ; 
butas this ſubject has been handled by 4 
excellent writers, I ſhall conſider it in a li 
wherein I have not ſeen it placed by 2 
Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition of 
an intellectual being who is thus preſent with 
his Maker, but at the ſame time receives no 
rus} op 8 or r wan this 


of an. intellectual being who ron no — age 
fects from this his preſence but ſuch as pro- | 
ceed from divine wrath and indignation! . | 
Thirdly, How happy is the condition ofchat 
intellectual being, who is ſenſible ofhis Maker's 
preſence from the ſecret effects of bis mercy 
and lovin Kindneſs! | 
* Firſt; * diſconſolate is che did of 
an intellectual being, who is thus preſent with _ 
his Maker, but at the fame time receives: no 
| ere ec benefit or advantage from this 
his preſence! Every particle of matter is a- 
ctuated by this almighty being which paſſes 
through it. The heavens and the earth, the 
ſtars and planets, move and gravitate by vir- 
tue of this great gu inciple within them, All 
the dead parts of nature are invigorated by 
the — of their Creator, and made capas 
ble of exerting their reſpective qualities. The 
> ITS, in the rute creation, 3 
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mw agreeable them by this divine e- 


nergy. Man only, vho does not cooperate 


with. this holy ſpirit; and is unattentive to his 


. om it, which are perfective of 
neceſſary to his well being. The divinity is 


with him, and in him, — every where — 


him, but of no advantage to him. It is the 
ſame thing to a man without religion, as if there 
were no God in the world. It is indeed im- 
niebo, infinite being to remove himſelf 

rom any of his creatures, but though he can- 
not withdraw his eſſence from us, which would 
arguean.imperfeftion.in him, he-canwithdraw 
from us all the joys and conſolations of it. His 
preſence may perhaps be neceſſary to ſupport 
us in our exiltence; but he may leave this our 
oe to it ſelf, With pegard to its happineſs 
or miſery. For, in this ſenſe, he may caſt 


3 | | us away from his preſence, and take his holy 


ſpirit from us. This ſingle conſideration one 


Vould chink ſuffcient to make us open our 


|. hearts th all thoſe infuſions of joy and gladneſs 


| 4 | Which ane ſo Nana at hand, and ready to be 


ly when we con- 
ble condition of 
- who feels no other ef- 
fefts from us Makes + preſence; but ſuch as 


Froceed ſrom divine wrath and indignation! 


We may aſſure our ſelves, 2 the great 


4 auen af nate: Will not always be as one,; : 


who is indifferent toany of his creatures. Thoſe 


1 X s at 


ad work towards the ſeveral ends 
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b u feel him in bis diſpleaſure. And 


how dreadful is the condition of that creature, 
who is only ſenſible of the being of his Creator 
by what he ſuffers from him! He is as eſſen- 


tially preſent in hell as in heaven, but the in- 


habitants of thoſe accurſed places behold him 
onlyin his wrath, an#heitile within the flames 


to conceal theniſctves from him. It is not in 


the power of imagination to conceive the fear · 
ful effects of omnipotence incenſed. 

But T ſhall only conſider the wretcheltels 
of an intellectual being, who, in this life, lies 
under the diſpleaſure of him, that at all times 


and in all places is intimate} united with him, 


He is able to diſquiet the f ul, and vex it in 


all its faculties. He can hinder an of the great. 


eſt comforts of life from refreſhing us, and 


give an edge to every one of irs lighteſt ca- 


lamities. Who then can bear the thought of 
being an out-caſt from ö is, from 
the comforts of it, or it only in its 


terrors? How pathetic is that expoſtulation 
of Job, when, for the trial of his patience, he 
was made to look x on himſelf in this deplor- 
by be haſt thou ſet me as a 
mark againſt thee, fo cha am become a bur - 
den to my ſelf? ” But, Thirdly, how happy is 
the condition, of that intellectual being, who 
is ſenſible of his Maker's preſence from theſes 
cret effects of his mercy and being kindnels? : 
The bleſſed in heaven behold him face'ts = 


able condition! 


face; that is, are as fenſible of his preſence a8 
we are of the prefence of any perſon whom. 


we look ſpon with ole eyes. There isdonbt- 


leſs 
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leſs a faculty in ſpirits, , by which they appre- 


hend one another, as our ſenſes do material 
objects; and there is no queſtion but our ſouls, 
when 1 diſembodied, or placed in glo- 
riſied bodies, will by this faculty, in what. 


ever part of ſpace they reſide, be always ſen- 


ſible of the divine preſence. We, who have 
this veil of fleſh ſtanding between us and the 


world of ſpirits, muſt be content to know that 


the ſpirit of God is preſent with us, by the 
effects which he .produceth in us. Our out- 


ward ſenſes are too groſs to apprehend him; 


we may however taſte and ſee how gracious 


he is, by his influence upon our minds, by 


thoſe virtuous thoughts which he awakens in 
us, by.thole ſecret comforts and refreſhments 
which he conveys into our ſouls, and by thoſe 
raviſhing joys and inward ſatisfactions, which 
are perpetually ſpringing up, and diffuſing 
_ . themſelves among all the thoughts of good 


men. He is lodged in our very eſſence, and 


is as a ſoul within the ſoul, to irradiate its un- 
derſtanding, rectify its will, purify * 
adnd enliven all the powers of man. How hap- 


therefore is an intellectual being, who, by 


prayer and meditation, by virtue and good 
Works, opens this communication between 
God and his own ſoul! Tho' the whole crea- 
tion frowns upon him, and all nature looks 


black about him, he has his light and ſupport 


within him, that are able to cheer his mind, 
and bear him up in the midſt of all thoſe hor- 


rors, which encompaſs him. He knows that 
his helper is at hand, and is always nearer to 
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him than any thing elſe can be, which is ca- 
pable of annoying or terrifying him. In the 
midſt of ealumny or contempt, he attends to 
that being who whiſpers better things within 
his ſoul, and whom he looks upon as his de- 
fender, his glory, and the lifter-· up of his head. : 


Inhis deepeſtſolitudeand retirement,heknows 


that he is in company with the greateſt of be- 
ings; and perceives within himſelf ſuch real 
ſenſations of his preſence, as are more delight- 
ful than any thing that can be met with in the 
converſation of his creatures. Even in the hour 
of death, he conſiders the pains of his diſſo- 


| lation to be nothing elſe but the breaking down 


of that partition, which ſtands betwixt his ſoul, 
and the ſight of that being, who is always pre- 


ſent with him, and is about to manifeſt it ſelf 


to him in fulneſs of joy, 

I we would be thus happy, and thus ſenſi- 
ble of our Maker's preſence, from the ſecret 
effects of his mercy and goodneſs, we muſt 
keep ſuch a watch over all our thoughts, that, 
in the language of the ſeripture, his ſoul may 
have pleaſure in us. We muſt take care not to 
grieve his holy ſpirit, and endeavour to make 
the meditations of our hearts always accepta- 


reſide and dwell in us. The light of nature 
could direct Seneca to this doctrine, in a very 


_ remarkable paſſage among his epiſtles; Saver 
ineſt in nobis ſpiritus bonorum malorumque s 
tos, et obſervator, et quemadmodum nos illum tra- 


RFamus, ita et ille nos. There is a holy ſpirit 


reſiding in us, who watches and obſeryes both 


1 * © 
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yoo d and evil men, and will treat us after the 


ame manner that we treat him.” But I ſhall 
conclude this diſcourſe with thoſe more em- 


phanical words in divine revelation, If a man 


oveme, he will keep my words, and my fa- 


ther will love him, and we will come unto him, 


and make our abode with him.” 


S verbo audacia detur, 
Men metuam magni dixiſſe palatia coeli. 
loaf . _ © Ov. Met. Lib. I. V. 175. 


in place, the brighteſt manſion of the ſly, 


ll call the palace of the Deity. |  Davpey, 
SER 


U I Conſidered in my two laſt letters that aw- 
Ky 


1 ful and tremendous ſubject, the ubiqui- 
* tyoromnipreſence ofthe divine being. Thave 
hen that he is equally preſent in all places 
throughout the whole extent of infinite ſpace, 
This doctrine is ſo agreeable to reaſon, that 
© we meet with it in the writings of the enligh- 
* tened heathens, as I might ſhow at large, 

© were it not already done by other hands. But 
tho' the Deity be thus eſſentially preſent 
© through all the immenſity of ſpace, there is 

' © one part of it in which he diſcovers himſelf in 
*a'moſt tranſcendent and viſible glory. This 
is chat place which is marked out inſcripture 
under the different appellations of paradiſe, 
the third heaven, the throne of God, and 

t the habitationof his glory. It is here where 
i the glorified body of our Saviour reſides, and 
© where all the celeſtial hierarchies, and the 


innume- 


- as Py dd a nne 
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innumerable hoſts of angels, are repreſented 
aas perpetually ſurrounding the ſeat of God 
with hallelujahs and hymnsof praiſe. This is 
that preſence of God which ſome of the di- 
vines call his glorious, and others his majeſtatic 
preſence. He is indeed as eſſentially preſent 
in all other places as in this, but it is here 
* where he reſides in a ſenſible magnificence, 
and in the midſt of thoſe ſplendors which can 
* affe& the imagination of created beings. 
It is very remarkable that this opinion of 
God almighty's preſence in heaven, whether 


* diſcoveredby the light of nature, or by a ge- 


* neral tradition from our firſt parents, prevails 


among all the nations of the world, whatſo- 


ever different notions they entertain of the 


* Godhead. If you look into Homer, that is, 


the moſt ancient of the Greek writers, you 


* ſee the ſupreme powers ſeared in the hei- 


1 vens, and encompaſſed with inferior deities, 
among whom the Muſes are repreſented as 


- © inging 1 about his throne. Who 


does not here ſee the main ſtrokes and 
* outlines of this great truth we are ſpeakin 
of? The ſame doctrine is ſhadowed out in 


many other heathen authors, thoꝰ at the ſame 
time, like ſeveral other revealed truths, daſſi- 


"ed and adulterated with a mixture of fables 
* and human inventions. But to paſs over the 
© notions of the Greeks and Romans, thoſe 
more enlightened parts of the Pagan world, 


© we find there is ſcarce a people among the 


late diſcovered nations who are not trained 
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up in an opinion, that heaven is the habitati- 
on of the divinity whom they worſhip. 


As in Solomon's temple there was the San 


cum Sanctorum, inwhich a viſible glory appear. 
* ed among the figures of the Cherubims, and 
4 into which none but the high rieſt himſelf 
-< Was permitted to enter, after 5 

an atonement for the ſins of the people; ſo 


aving made 


if we conſider the whole creation as one great 
* temple, there is in it this holy of holies, 


into which the high prieſt of our ſalvation 
entered, and took his place among angels and 
archangels, after having made a propitiation 
for the ſins of mankind, | © 


/ 
o 


With how much ſkill muſt the throne of 


God be erected? With what glorious deſigns 
is that habitation beautified, which is con- 
trived and built by him who inſpired Hiram 
with wiſdom? He 

_ © jeſty of that place, where the whole art of 
creation has been employed, and where God 
has choſen to ſhew himſelf in the moſt mag- 


low great muſt be the ma- 


« nificent manner? What muſt be the archi- 


+4 teture of infinite power under the direction 
of infinite wiſdom? A ſpirit cannot but be 


tranſported after an ineffable maꝶner, with the 


ſight of thoſe objects, which were made to 
affect him by that being WhO knowis the in- 


ward frame of a ſoul, and hov- to pleaſe and 


* raviſh it in · all its moſt ſecret, powers and 
faculties. It is to this majeſtic preſence of 


God, we may apply thoſe beauti ul expreſſi 


b ons in holy writ: / Behold even to the moon 
- © andit ſhineth not; yeathe ſtars are not pure 


l 
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in his light.” ' The'lighe of the fun, and all 


the glories of the world in which we live, are 


© but as weak and ſickly glimmerings, or ra- 
ther darkneſs it ſelf, in compariſon of thoſe 
ſplendors which encompaſs the throne of God. 
As the glory of this place is tranſcendent 
beyond imagination, ſo probably is the ex- 

tent of it. There is light behind light, and 
glory within glory. How far that ſpace may 
reach, in which God thus appears in perfect 


© majeſty, we cannot poſſibly conceive. 'Tho? bo 
© it is not infinite, it may be indefinite; and 


though notimmeafurablein itſelf, it may be ſo 


with regard to any created eye or imagination. 


If he has made theſe lower regions of matter ſo 


I — . wide and magnificent for the 


* habitation of mortal and periſhable beings, 


_ * how great may we ſuppoſe the courts of his 


© houſe to be, where he makes his reſidence 
in a more eſpecial manner, and diſplays him- | 


ſelf in the fulneſs of his glory, among an in- 


numerable company of angels, and ſpirits 
of juſt men made perfect? Oh 


| 2 


"> *Fhis Is certain, that our imaginations can- 1 


not be raiſed too high, when we think on a 


place whefe omnipotence and otaniſcience ©. 
© have ſo ſignally exerted themſelves, becauſe 

that they are able to produce a ſcene infinite: 
| 3 more great and glorious than what we are 
* able to imagine. It is not impoſſible but at 


the conſummation of all things, theſe out · 


ward apartments of nature; which are now 


* ſuited to thoſe beings who inhabit them, may 


"be taken in and added to that glorious place 
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of which I am here ſpeaking; and by chat 
means made a proper habitation for beings 
* who are exempt from mortality, and clear. 
* ed of their imperfections: for ſo the ſcripture 
ſſeems to intimate when it ſpeaks of new 


F 


_ © heavens and of a new earth, wherein dwel. 
_ © leth righteouſneſs, r 


] have only conſidered this e, place, 


L 

* 
[ 

” 


with regard to the fight and imagination, 
though it is. highly probable that our other 
© ſenſes may here ei enjoy their higheſt 
gratifications. There is nothing which more 
© raviſhes and tranſports the ſoul, than harmo- 
ny; and we have great reaſon to believe, 
from the deſcriptions of this place in holy ſcrip- 
ture, that this is one of the entertainments of 
it. And if the foul of man can be ſo won- 

* derfully affected with thoſe ſtrains of muſic, 

* which human art is capable. of producing, 
© how much more will it be raiſed and eleva- 

© ted by thoſe, in which is exerted the whole 

power of harmony! The ſenſes are faculties 

of the human ſoul, though they cannot be 

* employed during this our vital union, with- 

* out proper. inſtruments in the body. Why 
therefore ſhfld we exclude the tisfaction 

© of theſe faculties, which we find by experi- 
© enceare inlets of great pleaſure to the foul, 

© from among thole entertainments which are 

* to make up our happineſs hereafter? , Why 
„el we ee e ont beating and foe- | 
ing will not be gratified with thoſe objects 


* which are moſt agreeable to them, and hich 


$ : 


they cannot meet with in theſe lower regi- 
r i © * ons 
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© ons of nature; objects, which neither eye 

© hath ſeen, nor ear heard, nor canit enter in- 
to the heart of man to conceive? I knew a 
man in Chriſt (ſays St Paul, {peaking of him- 
_ * ſelf) above fourteen years ago (whether in 
© the body, I cannot tell, or whether out of 
the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth) ſuch: 


Ca one caught up to the third heaven. And | | 


I knew ſuch a man, (whether in the body, or 
© out of the body, I cannot tell: God know - 
_ *.eth) how that he was caught up into para- 
_ *:diſe, and heard unſpeakable words, which 
i it is not poſſible for a man to utter. By this 
is meant, that what he heard was ſo infinite- 
ly different from any thing which he had 
heard in this world, that ĩt was impoſſible to 
expreſs it in ſuch words as might convey a 
notion of it to his hear ers. 
It is very natural for us to take delight in 
* enquiries concerning any foreign country, 
© where we are ſome time or other to make 
our abode; and as we all hope to be admit- 
 *:tedinto this 2 place, it is both a laud - 
able and uſeful curioſity, to get what in- 
« formations we can of it, whilſt we make uſe: 
_ © of revelation for our guide. When theſe e- 
*-yerlaſting doors ſhall be open to us, we may 
be ſure that the pleaſures and beauties o 
this place will infinitely tranſcend our pr 


a a ee the throne of God will rie in- 
nitely beyond whatever we are able ta con- 
ceive of it. We might here entertain our 


I ſelves with many: other ſpeculations on this MW 


Eq , 
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© ſabje&, from thoſe ſeveral hints which we 
* find of it in the holy ſcriptures; as whether 
there may not be different manſions and a- 
partments of glory, to beings of different 
" natures; whether as they excel one another 
in perfection, they are not admitted nearer 
to the throne of the Almighty, and enjoy 
greater manifeſtations of his preſence; whe- 
ther there are not ſolemn times and occaſi- 
© ons, when all the multitude of heaven cele- 
brate the preſence of their Maker in more 
extraordinary forms of praiſe and adoration; 
© as Adam, though he Wis continued in a ſtate 
* of innocence, would, in the opinion of our 
* divines, have kept holy the ſabbath-day, in 
© a more particular manner than any other of 


c the ſeven. Theſe, and the like ſpe ulations, | 
. ſo long 


wie may very innocently indu 


- 


d we. make' uſe of them to inſpire us with 


* a deſire of becoming inhabitants of this de- 
I have in this, and in two foregoing letters, 
treated on the moſt ſerious ſubje& that can 
« employ the mind of man, the omnipreſence 


of the Deity; a ſubject which, if poſſible, 
mould never depart from our meditations. 


We have conſidered the divine being, as he 
Linhabits infinitude, as he dwells among his 
works, as he is preſent to the mind of man, 
Land as he diſcovers himſelf in a more glorious 
2 conſideration ſhould be kept awake in us at 
all times, and in all places, and poſſeſs our 
minds with a perpetual 


» 
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awe and reverence. 
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It ſhould be interwoven with all our thoughts 
and perceptions, and become one with the 
conſciouſneſs of our own being. It is not to 
be reflected on in the coldneſs of philoſophy, 
but ought to {ink us 0 = 2 proſtra- 
tion before him, who is ſo . reat, 
. nn and Aae ee | mY 


Afpdu labuntur tempora matu | 

Non = ac flumen. Megue enim conſiſtere flumen, 

_ levis hore poteſt : ſed ut undo impellitur undi, 
Ugeturqus priar venienti, ur get que priorem, 


Tempora ſic =: poriter, paritergue ſequuntur ; 


Et zeug ſunt ſemper. Nam quod fuit ante, relictum eff s 
Fi * quod ha 22 : momentaque cunct᷑a novantur. 
: Ov. Met. Lib. XIII. gh 


Ev'n times are in perpetual flux, and run, 
Like rivers from their fountain, romling on, 
For 1 no more than Llp waa ts at a ſha +. 4 

The fly 2 is ever on her uay: 

_— 771 ountain ſtill ſupplies * fare, 

7 be ub: ehind impels the wave . 
Thu in ſucceſſive courſe the minutes run, 
Aud urge their predeceſſor minutes on, 

Still moving, ever new : for former bir s 
Are ſet aſide," like abdicated kings: ; 
A e e | 
een till blen — Darpent- 


2 N 


E conſider infinite ſpare as an expanſi- 
Von withouta circumference: We con 
fder eternity, or infinite duration, as a line 
dat has neither a beginning nor end. In our ſpe- 
eulations of infinite. ſpace, we conſider that 
particular place in which we exiſt, as a kind 
of center to the whole expankion. In our ſpe-, 
of. ENTRY, we conſider the time 
E77 which 
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which is preſent to us as the middle, which di- 


vides the whole line into two equal parts. For 
this reaſon, many witty authors compare the 
pe time to an iſthmus or narrow neck of 
nd,that riſes in the midſt of anocean,immea- 
ſurably diffuſed on either fide of it. 
- Philoſophy, and indeed common ſenſe, na- 


© turally throws eternity under two diviſions ; 


which we may call in engliſh, that eternity 


Which is paſt, and that eternity which is to 


come. The learned terms of aeternitas à par- 
te ante, and acternitas a. parte poſt, may be 
more amuſing to the reader, but can have no 


other idea afflxed to them than what is con- 


veyed to us by thoſe words, an eternity that 
is paſt, and an eternity that is to come. Each 
of theſe eternities is bounded. at the one ex- 
treme; or, in other words, the former has an 


end, and the latter a beginning. 


Let usfirſtofallconſider that eternity which 
s pod. reſerving that which is to come for the 
ſubject of another paper. The nature of this 


eternity is utterly inconceivable by the mind 


of man: Our reaſon demonſtrates to us that 
it has been, bur at the ſame time can ſrame no 
idea of it, but what is big with abſardity and 
contradiction. We can have no other con- 
ception of any duration which is paſt, than 
that all of it was once preſent, and whatever 
was once preſent, is at ſome certain diſtance from 
us; and whatever is at anycertain diſtance from 
us, be the diſtance never ſo remote, cannot be 


eternity. The very notion of anyduration'sbe- 
ing paſt, implies that it was once preſent; for 


the 
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the idea of being once preſent, is actually in- 
cluded in the idea of its being paſt. This there- 
fore is a depth not tobe ſounded by human un- 
derſtanding. We are ſure that there has been 
an eternity, and yet contradict our ſelves when 
we meaſure this eternity by any notion which | 
we can frameof it: on he ns eve l Tu 

If we go to the bottom of this matter, we 
ſhall find, that the difficulties we meet with 
in our conceptions of eternity proceed from 
this ſingle reaſon, that we can have no other 
idea of any kind of duration, than that bx 
which we our ſelves, and all other created be · 
ings, do exiſt; which is, a ſucceſſive duration 
made up of paſt, preſent, and to come. There 
is nothing which exiſts after this manner, all 
the parts of whoſe exiſtence were not once actu- 
ally pre ſent, and 2 may be reached 

by a certain number of years _—_— toit, We 
may aſcend as high as we pleaſe; and-employ 
our being to that eternity which is to come, in 
adding millions of years to millions of years, 
and we can never come up to any fountains 
head of duration, to any beginning in eterni- 
ty: but at the fame time we are ſure, that 
whatever was once preſent does lie within the 
reach of numbers, though perhaps we tan ne» 
ver be able to put enough of them together 
for that purpoſe. We may as well ſay, that 


any thing may be actually preſent in any part 


of infinite ſpace, which does not lie at a cer- 
tain diſtance from us, as that any part of infi- 
nite duration was once actually preſent, and 
does not alſo lie at ſome determined diſtance 


from 


* * 
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from us. The diſtance in both caſes may be 
immeaſurable and indefinite as. to our facul- 
ties, but our reaſon tells us that it cannot be 
ſo in it ſelf. Here therefore is that difficulty 
which human underſtanding is not capable of 
fſurmouming. We are ſure that ſomething 
muſt have exiſted from eternity, and are at 
the ſame time unable to conceive, that any 
thing which exiſts, 3 to our notion of 
exiſtence; can have exiſted from eternity. 

It is hard for a reader, who has not rolled 
wis thought in his own: mind, to follow in ſuch 
an abſtracted ſpeculation; but T have been the 
: longer on i it, becauſe I think it is a demonſtra- 

tive argument of the being and eternity of a 
God: And the? there are many other — 
ſtrations Wich lead us to this great truth, I 
do not think we ought to lay aſide any proofs 
in this matter which the light of reaſon has ſug- 

geſted to us, eſpecially uchen it is ſuch a one 
as has been urged by men famous for their pe- 
netration and force ofunderſtanding, and which 
appears altogether concluſive to — who will 
rr W 
* Having thus conſidered that eternity ich 
BW paſt, n we ean frame 
 . - of it; I ſhall now draw up thoſe ſeveral ar- 
|. ticles on this ſubje& which are dictated to. us 
by che light of reaſon, and which may be look- 

38 ro_m ad the erect} of s pallotopher in” this 

t point. 

- by Lis certain that no being could . 

4 made infer; for if ſo, it muſt have acted be- | 
2 fire * which 3 is a contradiction. 
5 5 Secondh, ” 
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Secondly, That therefore ſome being mul | 
have exiſted from all eternity. - 

« Thirdly, That whatever exiſts after the man 
ner of created beings, or according to any no- 
tions which we have of exiſtence, could not 

have exiſted from et 

FPFriourtbly, Tharthiseternalbeing eee 
fore be the great author of nature, the Ancient 
of days, who, being at an infinite diſtance in 
his perfeQions from all finite and created be- 
ings, exiſts in a quite different manner from 
them, andi in a manner of which they can n have 
no. idea 

28. a dan e 5 che ſhocker out who 
would not be thought ignorant of any thing, 
have pretended to explain the manner of God's 
exiſtence, by telling us, that he comprehends 
infinite duration in every moment; that e- 

 ternity is with him a puncfum ſtons, a fixed: 
point; or, which is as good ſenſe, an infinite 
inſtant; that nothing with reference to his 
exiſtence is either paſt or to come: To whien 
theingenious Mr.Conley mene rn 


ption of heaven, 


' Nothing is there to come, GT nothin 1 4 
But an Feat Now dbes atways 5 & 


For my own part, I look upon theſe py . 
poſitions 2 Sergart, waa 3 no ideas annexed 
to them; and think men had r a 

orance, than advance doctrines 
they mean and which indeed a "i 
contradidtory. e cannot be too _ in 


N e en, | 
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mal is environed with ſo much glory and per- 
fection, who is the ſource of being, the foun- 
tain of all that exiſtence which we and his 
whole creation derive from him. Let us there 
fore with the utmoſt humility acknowledge, 
that as ſome being muſt neceſſarily have exi- 
ſted from eternity, ſo this being does exiſt af. 
ter an incomprehenſible manner, ſince it is im- 
poſſible for a being to have exiſted from eter- 

* nity after our manner or notions of exiſtence. 

Revelation confirms theſe natural dictates of 
reaſon in the accounts which it gives us of the 
divine exiſtence, where it tells us, that he is 
the fame yeſterday, to-day; and for ever; that 
he is the Alpha and Omega, the beginningand 
the ending; that a thouſand years are with 
him as one day, and one day as a thouſand 
years; by which and the like expreſſions we 
are taught, that his exiſtence,” with relation 
to time or duration, is infinitely different from 
the exiſtence of any of his creatures, and con- 
ſequently that it is impoſſible for us to frame a- 
uy adequate conceptions of it. 

In the firſt revelation which he 1 5 of 15 
own being, he entitles himſelf, Lam that I am; 
and when Moſes deſires to know what name 
he ſhall give him in his embaſſy to Pharach, he 
bids him ſay that IAM hath ſent you. Our 

reat Creator, by this revelation of himſelf, 
does ina manner exclude every thing elſe from 
4 9 — and diſtinguiſhes himſelf from 
| his erextures, as che only being which truly 

aud really exiſts. The ancient Platonic no- 
tion, og was _— from ſpeculations of 


eternity, 
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eternity, wonderfully, agrees with this-reve- 
lation which God has made of himſelf. There 
is nothing, ſay they, which in reality exiſts, 
whoſe exiſtence, as we call it, is pieced up of 
paſt, preſent, and to come. Such a fſitting and 
ſucceſſive exiſtence is rather a ſhadow of ex · 
Hence, and ſomething which is like it, than 
exiſtence it ſelf. He 2 5 properly exiſts whoſe 
exiſtence is entirely preſent; that is, in other 


words, who exiſts in the moſt perfect manner, 


and in ſuch a manner, as we have no idea of. 
Iſhall conclude this ſpeculation with one 
uſeful inference, How can we ſufficiently pro- 
ſtrate our ſelves and fall down before our 
Maker, when we conſider that ineffable good- 
neſs and wiſdom which contrived this exiſtence 
for finite natures? What muſt be the overflow- 
ings: of that good-will, which prompted our 
Creator to adapt exiſtence to beings, in whom 
it is not neceſſary? eſpecially when we con- 
ſider that he himſelf was before in the com- 
plete poſſeſſion of exiſtence and of happineſs, 
and in the full enjoyment of eternity. What 
man can think of himſelf as called out and ſe- 
parated from nothing, of his being made a con- 
cious;/ a reaſonable and a happy creature, in 
ſhort, of being taken in as a ſharer of exi- 
ſence, and a kind of partner in eternity, with- 
out being ſwallowed up in wonder; in praiſe, 


_ andiadoration! It is indeed a thought too big MM 


for the mind of man, and rather to be enter-- 
ſilence of the foul, than to be expreſſed by 
words. The ſapreme being has not given ug 


* 
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powers or facultes ſufficient to extol and ng: 5 
ſuch unutterable goodneſs. a 
t is however ſome comfort to us, chat we 
ſhall be always doing what we ſhall be never 
able to do, and that a work which cannot be 
finiſhed, will however be ris oe 
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4 fureincontemplatingthematerial world, 
1 by which I mean thar ſyſtem-of bodies into 
which nature has ſo curiouſly wrought the maſs 
ol dead matter, with the ſeveral relations which 
| E e be ee ot dene * | 
= met more wo and 1ur- - 
pris 1 contem eee world of life, 
eich Imean thoſe animals with which 
every part of the univerſe is furniſhed, , The 
material wor isonly.the ſhell of the univerſe; 
ow.” world of life are irs inhabitants. [ 
"Thos we. aber thoſe. * of the material 


2 World 


9 


a e e e 
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of God in + the CXEATION. „ 
world which lie the neareſt to us, and are 
therefore ſubje& to our obſervations and en- 
quiries, it is amazing to conſider the infinity 
of animals with which it is ſtock' d. every 
pe of matter is peopled: every green leaf 
warms with inhabitants. There is ſcarce a 
a humour in the bot of a man, or of 
ny other. animal, in which our glaſſes do not 
iſcover myriads of living creatures. The ſur- 
face of animals is alſo covered with other ani- 
mals, which are in the ſame manner the ba- 
ſis of other animals that live upon it; nay, 
we find in the moſt ſolid bodies, as in marble. 
itſelf, innumerable cells and cavities that are 
crouded with ſuch imperceptible inhabitants, 
as are too little for the naked eye to diſcover. 
On the other hand, if we look into the more 
bulky parts of nature, we ſee the ſeas, lakes 
and rivers teeming with numberleſs kinds of 
living creatures: We find every mountain and 


marſh, wilderneſs and wood, plentifully ſtock- [ 
ed with birds and beaſts, and every part of Þ} 
matter. affording proper — and con- 
veniences for the e many: n rr 

vn inhabit i ede 


are „ ee 12 pare lies: weſt 055 ulelels . 
thoſe great bodies which are at ſuch a diſtance 
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dut rather that they ſhould be furniſhed with 
| beings adapted to their reſpectixe ſituations. 


Exiſtence is a bleſſing to thoſe beings only 


| An with perception, and is in 


à mannerthrown away upon dead matter, any 


further chan as it is ſubſer vient to beingswhich 
te conſoieus of their exiſtence. Accordingly 


we find, from the bodies which lie under our 


obſervation, chat matter is only made as the 
baſis and ſupport of animals, and that there 

f the one, than what is weekhey = 
for the exiſtence of the other. 
= is of ſo communicative a 
nature, _ it ſeems — in — confer- 
ring ot exiſtence upon every degree of percep- 
tive being. As . — which 1 


is: no more 


ite 


haye often purſued with great pleaſure to my 
ſelf, I ſhall enlarge farther upon it, by con- 


ſiclering that beanie ſcale ene which 
it knowledge. 


chmes within our 
There are ſome living creatures which are 
raiſed but juſt above dead matter. Lo menti- 


on only that ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh, which are for- 
med in the faſhion of a cone, that grow to the 
ſurface of ſeveral rocks, and immediately die 
upon theit being ſevered from the place where 
they grow. There are many other creatures 
but one remove from theſe, which have no o- 
thor ſenſe beſides chat of feeling and taſte. O- 
thers have ſtill an en one of hearing; 


others of ſmell, and others of fight It is won- 


- _derfulto obſerve, by what a gradual progreſs 
1 the world of life advances through a prodigi 
ons variety of ſpecies, before acreature is form d 


conn 


—— 
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God in the Cxxamioy. 93 
that is compleat in all its ſenſes; and even a- 
mong theſe there is ſuch a different degree of 
rfection in the ſenſe which one animal enjoys 
beyond wha rt? a in another, that though 
erent animals be diſtinguiſhed 

Ewe lan common denomination, it ſeems 
bythe bf a different nature. If after this. we 
look into the ſeveral inward perfections of cun- 
ning and ſagacity, or what — enerally call 


inſtinct, we them riſin the ſame. 


manner, imperceptibly one a ab — e another, and 
receiving additional improvements according 
to the ſpecies; in which they are — 
This progreſs i in nature is ſo very gradual, 
that the moſt perfect of an inferior ſpecies- 
comes very near to the moſt imperſeR of that 


"Toe is immediately above it. 


be exuberant andi overtiowing pednicliof; 
g, whoſe; mercy extends to 
all his Works, is pl. inly ſeen, as I have before 
hinted, from his having made {6 very little 
matter, at leaſt what falls within our know- 
ledge, that does not ſwarm, with life: Nor is 


his goodneſs leſs ſeen in the diverſity; chan in 


the i multitude of _— creatures. Had he on- 
ly made one ſpe: animals, none of the reſt 
would have enj 2 the happinels of exiſtence; 
he has, therefore, f pecitied, in his creation e- 
very degree of — pe o being 


The whole chaſm in nature; from a — 1 5 


a man is filled up with divers kinds of crea- 
tures, riſing one over another, by ſuch a gen- 
tle and eaſy aſcent,” that the little tranſitions 
and de lations from o one * another, are 

pe.” qoit | Wen 


„ m, Pooh Wn 
almoſt infeaſible. This eee nevi is 
ſo well husbanded and managed, that there is 
| ſearce a degree of perception which does not 
TR * pear in ſome one part of the world of life. 
TH Is the goodneſs or wiſdom of the divine being, | 
IN more manifeſted in this his proceedir | 
Thereisa conſequence, befides NET have | 
. e mentioned, which ſeems very natural. 
| I dedueible from the foregoing conſiderations. 
f the _— of being riſes" by ſuch a regular 
| progre 8, as man, we may by a parity 
of reaſon ts 5 chat it ſtill x ber el - nf 
ly through thoſe beings which are of a ſuperi- 
or nature to him; fince there is an. infinitely 
ater ſpace and room for different — 
eftion, between the ſupreme being and 
: man, than berween ' man'andithe'moſt'defpi-- 
cable inſeck. 1h conſequence of ſo great a 
| of beings which are — 5 
that variety which is inferior to us, is made by 
Mr. Locke, in a paſſage which I ſhall here ſet 
down, after having premiſed,thatnotwithſtand- 
ing there is ſuch infinite room between man 
and his Maker, for che creative power to ex- 
ert it ſelf od it] is impoſſible that it ſhould e- 
ver be filled up, fince there will be ſtill an in- 
finite gap or tance between the higheſt crea- 
ted being, and the power which produced him. 
: e Tharthbreſtould bemoreſ> | 
ligent creatures above us, wan dere ure of 
ſenſible and material below us, is probable to 
me from hence; That in all the viſible corpo- 
real world, we ſee no chaſms, or no gaps. All 
| Tow” down ga, us, che deſcent is by eaſy - 


ſtteps, 


ies ofintel. W 


od in the CREATION. 95 
ſteps, and a cominued ſeries of things, that in 
| 99 remove differ very little one from the o- 
ther. There are fiſhes that have wings, and 
are not , rs to the airy region: and there 
are ſome birds, that are inhabitants of the wa- 
ter; Whole blood cis. cold as fiſnes, and their 
Heſh ſo like in taſte, that the ſerupulous are 


allowed them on fiſh- days. There are ani- 


mals ſo near of kin both to birds and peaſts, 
| thatthey are in the middle between both; am- 


phibious animals link the terreſtrial and aqua · 


tic m ſeals live at land and at ſea, and 


Takei iſes have the warm blood and entrails of 


a: hog, not to mention what is confidently re- 
Bas of mermaids or ſea-men. There are 


me brutes, that ſeem to have as much knows 


ledge and reaſon, as ſome chat are called men; 


and the animal and vegetable kingdoms are ſo 
nearly joined, that if yon will take the loweſt 


of one, and the higheſt of the. other, 
will ſcarce. be perceived, any great 
between them: and ſo on till We come to the 
loweſt and the moſt inorganical parts of mat - 
ter, we ſhall find every ages — that the ſeve- 
ral-ſpecies are linked together, and differ but 


in almoſt inſenſible degrees. And when we 
17055 the akne Lede of the 
. ee ja (is ; 


| 
| 


difference ba: 
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Wards: which if it be probable; ere res 
ſon then to be perſuaded, that there are far 
more ſpecies of ereatures above us, than there 
are beneath; we being in degrees of perfecti- 
on much more remote 800 the infinite being 
of God, than we are from the loweſt ſtate of 
being, and that which apptoathes neareſt to 
nothing. And yet of all thoſe diſtinct ſpecies, 
— mn no clear diſtinct ideas“ 
—— wt of being, there is no creature 
| 85 won in its nature, and which fo much 
deſerves our particular attention, as man, who 
ills up the middle ſpace between the animal 
and intellectual nature, the viſſble and inviſi- 
ble world, and is that link in the chain of be- 
ings, which has been often termed the nexus 
hore pail ue mundi. So that he who in one reſ- 
Pect f 18 alſociated with angels and archlangels, 
5 ok upon a being o infinite perfection as 


——— the higheſt order of ſpirits as 


his brethren, may in another re 725 fay to cor- 


ruption, thou art my father, and to the: worm, 
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e God in the CREATIV. 97 
wiſe and powerful. As the world grew more 
enlightened in this art, their diſcoveries gave 
them freſh opportunities of admiring the con- 
duct of providence in the formation of an hu- 
man body. Galen was converted by his diſ- 
ſections, and could not but own a ſupreme 
being upon a ſurvey of this his handy- work. 


There were, indeed, many parts of which 


the old anatomiſts did not know the certain 
uſe; but as they ſaw that moſt of thoſe which 
they examined were adapted with admirable 
art to their ſeveral functions, they did not que- 
ſtion but thoſe, whole uſes they could not de- 
termine, were contrived with the fame wiſdom 
for reſpective ends and purpoſes. Since the 
circulation of the blood has been found out, and 
many other great diſcoveries have been made by 


our modern anatomiſts, we ſee new wonders 


in the human frame, and diſcern ſeveral im- 
portant uſes for thoſe parts, which uſes the 
ancients knew nothing of. In ſhort, the body 
of man is ſuch a ſubje& as ſtands the utmoſt 
teſt of examination. Tho' it appears formed 
with the niceſt wiſdom, 9 + moſt fuper- 


ficial ſurvey of it, it ſtill mends upon the ſearch, . _ 


and produces our ſurprize and amazement in 
9 as we pry into it. What I have 


here ſaid of an human body, may be * . 


to the body of every animal which has been 
the ſubject of anatomical obſervations. 
.. The body of an animal Is an object 1 

wen ſenſes. Tt is a particulis Hen of pre 
vidence, that lies in a narrow compals. The 
eye is able to cominand it, and by ſucceſſive 
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the greater 


of the creation, A 8 | 
ſtands up as the miracle of the preſent age, can 


a 


3 
* 


enquiries can ſearch into all its parts. Could 
the body of the whole earth, or indeed the 


whole univerſe, be thus ſubmitted to the exa- 
mination of our ſenſes, were it not too big and 
diſproportioned for our enquiries, too unweil- 
dy for the management of the eye gnd hand, 


there is no queſtion: but it would appear to us 


as; curious and well contrived a frame as that 
of an human body. We ſhould ſee the ſame 
concatenation and ſubſerviency, the ſame ne- 
ceſſity and uſefulneſs, the ſame beauty and har 
mony in all and every ofits parts, as what we 


diſcover in the body of every ſingle animal. 


The more extended our reaſon is, and the 
more able to grapple with immenſe objects, 
calf are thoſe diſcoveries which it 

makes of wiſdom and providence in the work 
& Iſaac Newton, who 


” 


look through a whole planetary ſyſtem; con- 


ider it in its weight, number, and meaſure; 
and draw from it as many demonſtrations of 


infinite power and wiſdom, asa more confined 
underſtandingis able to deduce from the ſyſtem 


But to return to our ſpeculations on anato- 


* 
LEES 


my. I ſhall here conſider the fabrick and tex. 


ture of the bodies of animals in one particular 
view; which, in my opinion, ſhews the hand 


of a thinking and all-wiſe deing in their forma- 
Bon, with the eyidence of a thouſand demon- 
Rrcarions, . I think we may lay this down as 


an inconteſted principle, that chance never 
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Voech it ſelf. If one ſhould always fling the ſame * 
| number with ten thouſand dice, or ſee every 
_ throw juſt five times leſs, or five times more 
3 in number than the throw which immediately 
preceded it, who would not imagine there is 
ne inviſible power which directs the caſt? 
This is the proceeding which we find in the 
operations of nature. Every kind of animal 
is diverſified by different magnitudes, each of 
which gives riſe to a different ſpecies. Let a | 
man trace the dog or lion-kind, and he will ob9a |} 
ſerve how many of the works of nature are 
publiſhed; if I may uſe the expreſſion,” in a | 
: variety of editions. If we look into the rep- 
s tile world, or into thoſe different kinds of a- 
t nimals that fill the element of water, we meet 
q with the fame repetitions among ſeveral ſpe- 
0 cies, that differ very little from one another; _: 
n but in ſize and bulk. You find the ſame crea- 
- ture that is drawn at large, eopied out infſeve- 
bs ral proportions, and ending in miniature. It 
f would be tedious to produce inftances of this 
* regular conduct in providence, as it would be 
n fuperfluous to thoſe who are verſed in the na · 
tural hiſtory of animals. The magnificent 
harmony of the univerſe is ſuch, that we may 
obſerve innumerable diviſions running upon 
the fame ground. I might alſo extend this fpe- 
culation to the dead parts of nature, in Which 
we may find matter diſpoſed into many ſimi- 
lar ſyſtems, as well in our ſurvey of ſtars and 
planets, as of ſtones, vegetables, and other 
ublunary parts of the creation. In a word, 
providence has ſhewn the richneſs of its good 
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200 The Power and Wiſdom - | 
© neſs and wiſdom, not only in the production 
of. many original ſpecies, but in the multipli- 


city of deſcants which it -has made on every 


_ ſpecies in particular. 


ut to purſue this thought ſtill farther : Eve- 


ry living creature, conſidered in it ſelf, has ma- 


ny very complicated parts, that are exact copies 


olf ſome other parts which it poſſeſſes, and which 


are complicated in the ſame manner. One eye 
would have been ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence 

and preſervation of an animal; but, in order 
to better his condition, we ſee another placed 
with a mathematical exactneſs in the ſame moſt 


advantageous ſituation, and in every particu- 


lar of the ſame ſize and texture. Is it poſſible 


for chance to be thus delicate and uniform in 


her operations? Should a million of dice turn 


up twice together the ſame number, the won- 
der would be nothing in compariſon with this. 


But when we: ſee this ſimilitude and reſem- 
blancein the arm, the hand, the fingers;-when 
we ſee one half of the body entirely correſpond | 
with the other in all thoſe minute ſtrokes, with- 
out which a man might have very well ſub- 


ſiſted; nay, when we often ſee a ſingle part 
repeated an hundred times in the ſame body, 


notwithſtanding it conſiſts of the moſt intricate 


weaving of numberleſs fibres, and theſe parts 
differing ſtill in magnitude, as the convenience 

of their particular ſituation requires; ſure a 
man muſt have a ſtrange caſt of underſtanding, 
who does not diſcover the finger of God in 
' wonderful a work. Theſe duplicates in 


thoſe parts of the body, without which a man 
. 8 might 


* 7 


ſupreme being, an 


. © Of God in tbe CREATION. 101 
might have very well ſubſiſted, tho not ſo. 
well as with them, are-a plain.demonſtration. 
of an all-wiſe contriver; as thoſe more nume- 
rous copyings, which are found among the 
veſſels of the ſame body are evident demon- 
ſtrations that they could not be the work of. 
chance. This argument receives additional 
ſtrength; if we apply it to every animal and 
inſect within our knowledge, as well as to 


thoſe numberleſs living creatures that are ob- 


jects too minute for a human eye: and if we 


conſider how the ſeveral ſpecies in this whole 
world of life reſemble one another, in very 


many particulars, ſo far as is convenient for 
their reſpective ſtates of exiſtence; it is much 
more probable that an hundred million of dice 
mould be caſually thrown a hundred million 


of times in the ſame number, than that the bo- 
dy of any ſingle animal ſhould be produced 


by the fortuitous concourſe of matter. And 


that the like chance ſhould ariſe in innumera- 


ble inſtances, requires a degree of 1 70 1 
that is not under the direction of common ſenſe. 


We may carry this conſideration yet further, 
it we reflect on the two ſexes in e living . 
ſpecies, with their reſemblances to each other, 


and thoſe particular diſtinctions that were ne- 


ceſſary for the keeping up of this great world 1 


J here are Fal more demonſtrations of a 
dof his tranſcendent wiſdom, 
E and goodneſs in the formation of the 


dody of a living creature; for which I refer 
my reader to other writings, particularly to 


8 2 the 


& 


102 Th Power and 2 hb. 1 
the fixth'book of the poem, entitled Creation, 5 
where the anatomy of the human body is de-. 
ſcribed with, grear perſpicuity and ele es. 3 
have been particular on the thought whichruns 
through tk —— becauſe 1 have not 
ſeen it eng pon by others. 0 
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rie 7 quodeuniue vides - Lucan. Lid. "op 
Al. all, wherc'er vn lock, i is fall of Ged... | 5 * 


1 Had this morning very able and kind 
preſent ſent me, of à tranſlated work of 
a moſt excellent foreign writer, who makes 
a very conſiderable figure in the learned and 
chriſtian world. It is entitled A demonſtrati- 
on of the Exiſtence, Wiſdom, and Omnipo- 
tence of God, draum from the knowledge of 
nature, particularly of man, and fitted to the 
_  meaneft capacity, by che archbiſhop of Cam- 
pray, author o Teſemachus, and tranſlated 
pen che French by the fame hand thatengliſh- 
| * 25 ed that excellent piece. This great author, 
f uin che writings which he has before produced, 
Bas manifeſted'an heart full of virtuous ſenti- 
3 great bene volence to mankind, as well 
"Bi Aa fincere and fervent piety towards his Crea- 
Will! Wo cor. His talents and parts are a very great 
11 5 Y 78 od to the world, and it is a pleaſing thing to 
3 4 5 75 <hold the polite arts fubſer vient to . 
- and recommending 1 it from its natural beauty. 
| Lookinpovertheletters of mycorreſponden 6 1 


1 find dne e eee this hence fr and - 


8 
» 


o& God i in the "Canaan _ 3 


To the GuanDran.. 


8 1 R,. W 
1 Think I 3 eee cad i; in 7% 
writingsofone whom Itake to bea friend 

of yours,a , ng whichſtruckmevery much, 


8 7 and, as I remember, it was to this purpole: 


The exiſtence of a God is ſo far from being 
„va thing that wants to be proved, that Ithink 


7 * it the only thing of which we are certain. 


This is a ſprightiy and juſt expreſſion; how- 
ever, I a 5 you will e. dif pleaſed 
* that I put you in mind of ſaying 2 
on the demonſtration of the biſhop of Cam- 
* bray. A man of his talents views all things 
in a light different from that in which ordi- 
272 men ſee them, and the deyout diſpoſi- 


tion of his- ſoles 8 20 ow a : L 1 
= improvement of the pleaſures of a 4 
_ * Hisſtyle clothes philoſophy in a dre mor = 


* poetic, and his readers eto in full 


on the advantage, while they are re ding 


him, of being what he is. The pleaſing re- 
preſentation of the animal . in yt a 4 

ginning of his work,” and his conſideration of Ws 

* the nature of man with the additien df rea- . 2 

© ſon, in che ſubſequent Fo bh {impreſſes - 4 
Fe. — na; a ſtrong 852 
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1 04 23. Pooch and 22 
it befitting his character, and the emotions 
of his heart flow from wiſdom and knowledge. 
© T thought it would be roperfora Saturday's 
paper, and have tran ated it, to make you 
a Preſent of it. I have not, as the tranſla- 
© tor was obliged to do, confined my ſelf to 
an exact verſion from the original, but have 
© endeavoured to expreſs the ſpirit of it, by 
taking the liberty to render bls thoughts in 
wy ſuch a way as J ſhould have uttered them if 
oW had been mine own. It has been obſer- 
i yed, that the private letters of great men are 
Ethe beſt pictures of their ſouls, but certainly 
© their private devotions would be ſtill more 
inſtructive, and I know not why ee wal | 
not be as curious and entertaining. 
If you inſert this prayer, I know: not but 
4 cx m 2. Naend you, for another occaſion, one 
uſed bya verygreat wit of the laſt age; which 


| i | © has afukons to the errors of a very wild life, 


: . and T believe you will think is written with 
an uncommon” ſpirit. The perſon whom I 
mean was an belles writer, and the pub. 


* ieation ofthis prayer of his may be, perhaps, 
Fi . e ſome kind oſ antidote againſt the infection in 
dis ocher Writings. But this ſupplication of 
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the biſhop has 1 in ita more happy and untrou- 
'ble ix; it is (if that is nor ſaying ſome- 
106 fond) — worſhip of an angel con. 
8 for 9 who had fallen, but himſelf 
1 g 10 Tr — ret Thi 
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Gad in the CMEATIo Bu. 10 
O, my God, if the greater number of man- 
4 Skin: do not diſcover thee in that glorious 

* ſhow of nature, which thou haſt placed be- 
fore our eyes, it ĩs not becauſe thou art far 
from every one of us; thou art preſent to 
us more than any object which we touch 
with our hands; but _ ſenſes, and the 

c paſſions which they uce in us, turn our 
attention from thee. — lighr ſhines in che 
midſt of darkneſs, but Fo Saline compre- 

* hends it not. Thou, O Lord, doſt every 

* where diſplay thy ſelf. Thou ſhineſt in all 
thy works, but art not regarded by heedleſs 

6 — unthinking man. The whole creation 
(talks aloud of thee, and echoes with the re- 

- petitions of thy holy name. But ſuch is our 
Linſenſibility, that we are deaf to the great 
and univerſal voice of nature. Thou art e- 
very where about us, and within us; but we 
* wander from our ſelves, become ſtrangers 
4 *0 our own ſouls, and do not apprehend thy 

preſence. O thou, who art the eternal foun- | 
= —— of light and beauty, who art the an- 
cient of days, without beginning auf nb. 71 
out end: O thou, who art the Hife gf all that 

truly live; thoſe can never fail ro find * 7 
© who ſeek for thee within themſelyes tt 

alas, the very gifts which thou beſtoweſſ ß. 
on us, do ſo employ our thoughts, that ie ihe 12 
_ © hinder us from perceiving he hank which | 
_ conveys them to us. We wet inet and: | 

2 vet wwe live without thinking-om-thees 
Tord, what is life in the ignagance. gf 
HE A are ive piece of. 0 fre 2 3 | 
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2 * 


5 Lebe aan — a — 0 | ſhining oar, 
1 * fkrike our imaginations, and make us ſenüble 

= oftheir exiſtence. We regard them as objects 
* capable of giving us pleaſure, not conſidering | 
that thou conveyeſt through them all the 
* pleaſure whichweimaginethey give us. Such 
< vain empty objects that are only the ſhadows 
* of being, are proportioned to our low and 
* groveling thoughts. That beauty which thon 

* halt poured out on thy creation, is as a veil 
_ * which hides thee from our eyes. As thou art 
a being too pure n to paſs through 
our ſenſes, thou art not regarded by — 

* who have debaſed their nature, and have 
made themſelves like to the beaſtsthat periſh. 
So infatuated are they, that, notwichſtanding 
1 they know what i is wiſdom and virtue, which 
_ = have neither ſound, nor colour, nor ſmell, nor 
[| 3 © taſte, nor figure, nor any other ſenſible qua- 
_ A © liry; they can 2 of thy exiſtence, be- 
d eeauſe thou art not hended by the groſſer 
ll | ö 3 organs of ſenſe, —— re we are! we 
uw | ®conſfider er as realities, and truth as a 
1 5 phantome. That which is nothing is all to 
1 3 . 2 us; and chat which is all appears to us no- 
ching. What do we ſee in all nature but thee, 
_ 0 . thou, and only thou appeareſt 
Fo h When I conſider thee, O 

„an vallowed up and loſt in con · 
a of thee. Every thing beſides 


Ppears . 7 8 en of thee. 
r Im | 
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my own exiſtence; vaniſhes ant 
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of God in the amen 107 


I am loſt to my ſelf, and fall into nothing, 
* when I think on thee. The man who does 
not ſee thee, has beheld nothing; he who 
does not taſte thee, has a reliſh of nothing. 
His being is vain La life but a dream. 
Set up thy ſelf, O Lord, fer upthy ſelf that 
© we may behold thee. As wax conſumes be- | 
fore the fire, and 2s the fmoke is driven a 
way, ſo let thine enemies vaniſh out of thy 
* preſence. How unhappy is that foul who, 
vithout the ſenſe of thee; has no God, no 
f * hops, no comfort to ſupport him? but how 
6 the man who r. thirſts 
alter thee! but he only is fully happy on 
vhom thou lifteſt up the light — thy coun- 
tenance, whole tears thou haſt wiped away, 
and who enjoys in thy loving kindneſs the 
deo mpletion of all his defires; - ee 
long 0 Led, ſhall I wait for that day, when 
4k hall podeſs, in thy preſence, fulneſs of joy 


and pleaſures for evermore? Om 9 


47 in bs pleaſing hope, my bones rehoice a 
cry out, who is like unto, thees ν 1 
* melts a Hay, and my ſoul faints Sr Cao | 
_ © when Llook up to the who art the God of 
"Rn und _ eee W 
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5 Viſu carentem magna pars veri latet. - Sen. in OEdip. 
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Great part of truth is hidden from the blind. 
, 54 +3 | 


IT is very reaſonable to believe, that 1 of 
J che pleaſure which happy minds ſhall enjoy 
in a future ſtate, will ariſe from an enlarged 

--comemplation of the divine wiſdom in the go- 
vernment of the world, and a diſcovery of the 
ſeeret and amazing ſteps of providence; from 
the beginning to the end of time. Nothing 

_ "ſeems to be an entertainment more adapted to 
che nature of man, if we conſider that curio- 

n ty is one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting ap- 
f ry implanted in us, and that admiration 

is one of our moſt pleaſing paſſions; and what 


m_ . 14 erpetual ſucceſſion of enjoyments will be 
_ 2 dee fed:to both theſe, in a ſcene ſo large and 


_  vatious as ſhall then be laid open to our view 
min dhe ſociety of ſuperior ſpirits, who perhaps 
Woill join with us in ſo delightful a proſpect! 

It is not impoſſible; on the contrary, that 
part ofthe puniſhment of ſuch as are excluded 

Fans bliſs may conſiſt, not only in their being 


_ denied this privilege, but in having their ap- 
w_ petitcsat the fame time vaſtly increaſed, with- 


The PrxoviIDENCE of God. 

out any ſatisfaction afforded to them. In theſe, 
the vain purſuit of knowledge ſhall, perhaps, 
_ labyrinths of error, darkneſs, diſtraction, and 
uncertainty of every thing but their own e- 
vil ſtate. Milton has thus repreſented the fal- 


len angels reaſoning together in a kind of re- 


Lis from their torments, and creating to them- 
ſelves a new 17 N05 amidſt their N amuſe- 
ments; he coul 


7 
F: 


e 9 
og 


add to their infelicity, and bewilder them into 


not properly have deſcribed 


the ſports of condemned ſpirits, without that 


* 


caſt of horror and melancholy he has ſo judici- 
_ ouſly mingled with them. 


| Others o art ſat on hill retir'd, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fue, 


\ Fixt fate, free mil, foreknowledge abſolute, . _ 
Au. found na end, in wand'ring mazes loſt, 


xp 23 
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In our preſent condition, which is a middle 


ſtate, our minds are, as it were, chequered 


with. truth and falſhood; and as our faculties 


are narrow and our views imperfect, it is im- 


- poſſible but our curioſity muſt meet with ma- 
ny repulſes. The buſineſs of mankind in this 
lle being rathe? to act than to know, fe por. 
tion of knowledge is dealt to them accordingly. Wo 
From hence it is, that the reaſon of the in- 

.quiitive has ſo long been exerciſed with dH. 
..culties, in accounting for the promiſctisus di: 
. tribution, of good and evil to the virtuous and } 
"he Weed jo th ene FE6H) hints hho 

_ . , Wthoſe pathetical complaints of e many tra. 

Seal events, which happen to ee 
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110 The Provipenct of Ged. | 
the good; and of ſuch ſurpriſing proſperity, 
which is often the reward Fee Ms — the 
fooliſh; that reaſon is ſometimes puzzled, and 
at a loſs what to pronounce upon ſo myſteri- 

pu a dapenſatvoa {fe 7H HH: 

Plato expreſſes his abhorrence of ſome fables 
of the poets, which ſeem to reflect on the gods 

as the authors of injuſtice; and lays it down 
as a principle, that whatever is permitted to 
befal a juſt man, whether poverty, ſickneſs, 
or any of thoſe things which ſeem to be evils, 
Hall either in life or death conduce to his good. 
My reader will obſerve how agreeable this 

maxim is to what we find delivered by a great 

er authority. Seneca has written a diſcourſe 
purpo 15 on this ſubject, in which he takes 
ter the doctrine of the Stoics, to fhew, 


Pains, a 
that adverſity is not in itſelf an evil; and men- 
tions a noble ſaying of Demetrius, That no- 
thing would be more unhapp thana man who 
had never known affſiction. He compares pro- 
ſperity to the indulgence of a fond mother to 
1 child which often proves his ruin; but the 
_  afction of the divine being to that of a wiſe 
= _ father, who would have his ſons exerciſed 
ich labour, diſappointment, and pain, that 
wdey way adden g and improve their 
= fortitude, On this occaſion the philoſopher 
riles into that celebrated fentiment,thatthere is 
not on eafth a ſpectacle more worthy the re- 
_ .rdofz Creator intent on bis works, than a 
_ brave man ſuperior to his ſufferings; to which 
be adds, chat it muſt be a pleaſure to Jupiter 
_ . himclf to book down from * 
11 e 


—— 
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Cato amidſt the ruins of his dane preſerving 
his | integrity. 
PD thought will app ear yet more reaſon- 
able if we conſider a life as a ſtate of 
probation and adverſity as the poſt of honour 
in it, WOE often to the vaſt and nn 
ſpirits. 
Air nt what 1 aid chiefly dale Hove, is, 
that we are not at preſent in a proper ſituati- 
on to judge of the counſels by which provi- 
dence acts, ſince but little arrives at our know - 
ledge, and even that little we diſcern imper- 
fectly; or, according to the elegant figure in 
holy writ, * we ſee but in part and as in a glaſs 
_ - darkly? It is to be conſidered, that providence 


in its ceconomy 9 . the hacks: fyſtem of 


time and things together, ſo that we cannot 
diſcover the ng | connexions between in- 
cidentz which lie widely ſe ted in time, and 
dy loſitig ſo many links of the chain, our re - 
ſonings Inga oken and. imperfectl. Thus 
thoſe parts in the moral world whichi have nt 
an abſolure, may yet have a relative beauty, 
in reſpect of ſome other parts concealed f] 
us, but open to his eye, : before whom paſt, 
| - preſent, and to come, are ſet together in one. | 
Point of view: and — ù 7 
_ onof which ſeems now do brruſa der, d. 1 
may in the eonſummat things mag. +78 
al his goodneſs, and — his wiſdom. And * 
dis is enough to check our ine 
it is In vain to apply out meaſures of regulari. J 
* | neee, go 
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antecedents nor the 8 the begin. 
ning nor the end. 


I ſhall relieve my readers from this abſtract 
concerning Moſes, which ſeems to be a kind 


en That great rophet, it is ſaid; was 

called up by a voice * heaven to the top of 
a mountain; where, in a conference with the 
ſupreme being, he was permitted to propoſe 
to him ſome queſtions concerning his admini- 


divine colloquy he was commanded to lock 
down on the plain below. At the foot of the 
tain there idned out a clear ſpring of wa- 

ter, at which a ſoldier alighted from his horſe 
to drink. He was no ſooner gone than a little 


of gold which the ſoldier had dropped, took 
* after this came an infirm old man, weary with 


” . thirſt ſat down to reſt himſelf by the fide of 
mne ſpring-*- The ſoldier miſſing his purſe re- 
5 turns to ſearch for it, and —.— it of the 
id man; who affirms he had not ſeen it, and 

3 als to heaven in witneſs of his innocence. 
3 4 he ſoldier not believing, his proteſtation, kills 
26 Moſes fell on his face with horror and 


_ - amazement; when the divine voice thus pre- 


w_ + vented his expoſtulation; Be not ſurpriled, 
Mees, nor aft why the judge of the whole 
_ „nt has ſuffered this thing to come to-pals: 


ed thought, by relating here a Jewiſn tradition 
ol parable, illuſtrating what 1 have laſt men- 


ſtration of the univerſe. In the midſt of this 


boy came tothe ſame place, and findinga purſe 5 
it up, and Went away with it. Immediately — 
. age and travelling, and having quenched his 


ee oceaſion 0 that che blood of a 5 


Tie PROVIDENCE of God. Sth 
old man is ſpilt; but know, that the old man 


whom thou ſaweſt, was the murderer of that 
ee den | 


1 


Fortune from fir the wi je and brooe. | 


AH E famous Gratlan, in his little book 
wherein helays down maxims for a man's 
advancing himſelf at court, adviſes his reader 
to aſſociate himſelf with the fortunate, and to 
ſhun the company of the unfortunate; which 
notwithſtanding the baſeneſs of the precept to | 
an honeſt mind, may have ſomething uſeful; ih 1 
it for thoſe who puſh _ intereſt in — World. 
It is certain a great part of what we ca - 
ill fortune, nes Gp of right or — 04 ng 
ſures and ſchemes of life. When I hear a man 
complain of his being unfortunate” iri all his 
_ undertakings, I ſhrewdly fuſpe&him for a ve- _ . 
ry weak man in hisaffairs. In conformity win 
this way of thinking; (cardinal Richleu uſed | 1 
to lay, that unfortunate and imprudent were 
but two words for the ſame thing. As che gear- 
dinal himſelf had a great ſhare both of prudenee 
and good. fortune, his famous antagoniſt, he 
count d'Olivarez,: was diſgraced at the eoupt - 
of Madrid, becauſe it was ledged againſt H 
chat he had never any ſueceſs in his undertak- 
"ings: This, ſays an eminent author, was in- 
directly accuſing him of imprudence : 
| 2 recommended Pompey to the No- 
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114 The Provipence of God. 
he was a man of courage, conduct, and good. 


fortune. It was, perhaps, for the reaſon above. 
mentioned, namely, that a ſeries of good. for. 
tune ſuppoſes a prudent management in the 


perſon whomir befalls, chat not only Sylla the 
Hato; but ſeveral of the Roman emperors, 
as is ſtill to be ſeen upon their medals, among 
their other titles, gave pt ts in that of Fe- 
lix or fortunate. The heathens, indeed, ſeem 
to have valued a man more for his good - fortune 


than for any other quality, which I think is 


very natural for thoſe: who have not a ſtrong 


belief of another world. For how can I con- 
ceive a man {crowned with' many diſtinguiſh- 


ing bleſſings, that has not ſome extraordinary 


fund of ond perfection in him, which lies 
open to the ſupreme eye, tho“ perhaps it is 


not diſcovered by my oblervation? What i is 
the reaſon Homer's and Virgil's heroes do not 
form a reſolution; or Airike a blow, without 


the conduct and direction offomedeity? doubt. 
leſs, becauſe the poets eſteemed it the great · 
dnonr to be: favoured by the gods, and 
thought the beſt way of —2 a man was 
58 a; rocount thoſe fayours which naturally im 
lied an extraordinary merit in the perſon on. 


they deſcended. 


I . Thoſe — believe a future ineofrewards 
and puniſhments act veryabſurdly, ifthey form 


| _ of a man's merit from his ſuc- 


circle of our being was coneluded between our 


1 I boulddinkoman's good- : 


— 2 "Bi — 5 if I thought the whole 
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rit, ſince idence would have no oppor- 
tunity of — his virtue and — 1 
but in the preſent life. A virtuous unbeliever, 
who lies — the preſſure of misfortunes, 
has reaſon to cry — as they lay Brutus did a 
little before his death, O virtue, I have wor- 
ſhipped thee. as a ſubſtantial good, but I find 
thou art an empty name.. 

But to return to our firſt point: tho pro- 
dence does undoubtedly in a great meaſure 
produce our good or ill fortune in the world, 
it is certain there are many unforeſeen acci- 
dents and occurrences, which very often per- 
vert the ſineſt ſehemes that can be laid by hu- 
IN: —— is not always to the 

wift, nor the battle to the ſtrong. Nothing 
leſs than infinite wiſdom can have an abſolute 
command over fortune; the higheſt degree of 
it wick man can poſſeſs, is by no means e- 
qual to — — and to ſuch ee mae 
gencies as may riſe in the proſecution of our 
affairs. Nay, it very often happens, that pru- 
dence. which has always in it a great mixture 
of caution, binders a man from being ſo for- 
cunate as he might poſſibly have been withont 
it. A petſon who only ptr likely .] 
to ſucceed, and follows cloſely * "ER 


a ſanguine fieniiper;: <ipitaiogy Ma | 


— and chis perhaps may be he 


that 2 to the common een | 
tune, like other females, dehightsracher i fa 
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Upon the whole, ſince man is fo ſhort-ſight. 
ed a creature, and the accidents which may 
happen to him ſo various, I cannot bur be of 

Dr Tillotſon's opinion in another caſe, that 
were there any 1 of a providence, yet it 
certainly would be very deſirable there ſhould 
be ſuch a being of infinite wiſdom and good- 


neſs, on whoſe we might pt in the 
condu&t of human life. 


It is a great preſumption to aſcribe our ſuc 


teiſes to our own management, and not to e- 
ſteem our ſelves upon any bleſſing, rather as 
it is the bounty of heaven; than the acquiſiti- 
on of our own prudence. I am very well pleaſ- 


ed with a medal which was ſtruck by queen 


Elizabeth, a little after the defeat of the invin- 
cible Armada, to perpetuate the memory of 
that ———— event. It is well known 
how the king of Spain, and others, who were 
che enemies of that great princeſs, to dero- 
— her glory, aſcribed the ruin of their 
| rather to the violence of ſtarms and tem- 


Queen Elizabeth, inſtead of loo 
as a diminution of her honour; valued her ſelf 
upon ſuch a ſignal. favour of providence, and 
accordingly in the —_— of the medal above- 
mentioned has re repreſented a fleet beaten by a 


4empeſt, and falling foul upon one another, 


| 9 that r rs inſcription, aavit Deus et 


| ag He * his wind, and they 
Wo. — ofundnsGracun gar 
＋— 1 8. 


ca, | who 


than to the bravery" of me Engliſh. | 
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whohadbeen a particular favourite of fortune, 
that upon recounting his victories among his 
friends, he added at the end of ſeveral =_ 
actions, And in this fortune had no ſhare.” 
which it is obſerved in hiſtory, that he —— 
n in any thing he undertook. 

As arrogance, and a conceitedneſs of our 
own abilities, are very ſhocking and offenſive 
to men of ſenſe and virtue, we may be ſure 
they are highly diſpleaſing to that being who 
delights in an fumble mind, and by ſeveral 
of his diſpenſations ſeems purpoſely toſhow us, 
that our own ſchemes or prudence have no 
ſhare in our advancements. : 

Since on this ſubject I have already d 
ted ſeveral quotations which have occurred to 
my memory upon writing this — T will 

ble. A drop 
of water fell out of a cloud into the ſea, and 
finding it ſelf loſt in ſuch an immenſity of fluid 


matter, broke out into the followingreflection: 


Alas! what an inſignificant creature am I in 
this | 6070 any ocean of waters; my ext 


*ſtenceis of no-concern to the antverſs; Fam : | ] 
reduced to a kind of nothing, and am les 
than the leaſt of the works of God.“ It ſo | 


happened that an oiſter which lay in the neg. 7 


bourhood of this drop, chanced to gape and 51 


iwallow f it . The the midſt of this its Humble 
he drop, ſays the fable, lay & 


great while hardening in the ſhell, ih by de. 


grees it was ripened into a pear 2 Which fall 2 
ing into the hands of a diver; 3 
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pearl which is fixed on the to of the Perſian 
ons. | . L 


e ferient m—_— | 
or, Lib. UI 0d. 3. L. 7. 


; Should the whole frome 3 round him break, 


SK 


n ruin andconfuſion hurl'd, _ 
He, unconcern 4, would hear the mighty crack, 


And and fecure omidſt o falling world, Axov. 


Me N, conſiderediuhimſelf, i is a very help 

leſs and a very wretched being. He is 

ſubje& every moment-to the greateſt calami- 

ties and misfortunes. He is beſet with dan. 

. res Gdes, and may become unhappy 
nn 


. nor dm prevented, had he foreſeen 


It i is. We "vi vhile we; are . 


10 fo many accidents, that we are under the 
—— — ſ— — 


in his hands the management of 
chat is capable of annoying or offending — 
ho. 


knows the aſſiſtance we ſtand in need of, 
and W rpereedy<e bers RAS ok wh» 
2 it of him. 


B 7 eo natural homage, which Gra a crea- 
{4 S Cure bears to ſo infinitely wiſe and good a be- 
i = ZW is a Hm reliance On "tam far the bleſſings 
_  andconvenicnccs of life, and an habitual truſt 
bis for deliverance out of all "ge" 


mberlels caſualties, which he could not 


2 


| ownreward, or in other words, h 
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tion of mind, has not the ſame dark and me- 
lancholy views of human nature, as he who 
conſiders himſelf abſtractedly from this relati- 
on to the ſupreme being. At the ſame time 
that he reflects upon his own weakneſs and im- 
perfection, he comforts himſelf with the con- 
templation of thoſe divine attributes, which 


are employed for his fafety and his welfare. 


He finds his want of foreſight made up by the 

"nies of him who is his ſupport. He 

isnotſenfible of his own want ofſtrength, when 

ee eee is almighry. 9 
the perſon who has a firm truſt on the ſi 

being, is powerful in his power, wiſe b "his 

wiſdom, happy by his happineſs. He reaps 


| the benefit of every divine attribute, and lo- 


ſes his own e in the fulneſs ef. 111 
nite perk 

To make our lives more eaſy to us, ane | 
commanded to put our truſt in him, who is 


thus able to relieve and ſuccour us; the divine 
goodneſs having made ſuch a reliance a duty, : 


notwithſtanding we ſhould have been miſere 
able had it been forbidden us. 85 
Among ſeveral motives, which night be 


made uſe of to recommend this duty to us, ke 1-2 


ſhall only take notice of thoſe that blow. 


The Es and ſtrongeſt is; that we are 7 


in him. 8 

* — bur convdeviog he fa _ 
ng which accompames * ut y, we 

obleryge that it has a natural tendency 


< 5 * 5 * 
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miſed, he will not failthoſe who put their ut # 5 
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truſt and confidence in the great diſpoſer of te 
all things, contributes very much to the get. tl 
ting clear of any affliftion, or to the bearing 
it manfully. A perſon who believes he has ſt 
his ſuccour at hand, and that he acts in ſight t 


. 


of his friend, often exerts himſelf bey ond his MW. at 
abilities, and does wonders that are not to be al 
matched by one who is not animated with ſuch v 
a confidence of ſucceſs. I could produce in- tl 
ſtances from hiſtory, of generals, who out of 
a belief that they were under the protection 
of ſome inviſible aſſiſtant, did not only encour- 
age their ſoldiers to do their utmoſt, but have 
Aàcted themſelves beyond what they would have 
done, had they not been inſpired by ſuch a 


%.- — 


belief. I might in the ſame manner ſhew how 
ſuch a truſt in the aſſiſtance of an almighty 
being, naturally produces patience, hope, 
C hearfulneſs, and all other diſpoſitions of mind 
chat alleviate thoſe calamities which we are 
nor able to remove... 


. 4 


Ihe practice of this virtue adminiſters great 
comfort to the mind of man in times of pover- 

my and affliction, but moſt of all in the hour 
ot death. When the ſoul is hovering in the 
E- laſt moments of its ſeparation, when it is juſt 
entering on another ſtate of exiſtence, to con- 
VFerſe with ſcenes, and objects, and compani- 
ons that are altogether new, what can ſupport 
her under ſuch tremblings of thought, fuch 
fear, ſuch anxiety, ſuch apprehenſions, but 
the caſting of all her cares * him ho firſt 0 
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re of it, and will be always with her 
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f to guide and comfort her in her progreſs 
- — — eternity? 
p David has very beautifully repreſented this 


8 ſteady reliance on God almighty in his twenty 
t third pſalm, which is a kind of paſtoral hymn, 
8 and filled with thoſe alluſions which are uſu- 
e al in that kind of writing. As the poetry is 

h Ml vey exquiſite, I ſhall preſent my reader with | 
1. the 3 tranſlation of 1 it. | 


n 8 | . 


of The 5 my ** 50 repare, 
And feed me 724 a F gr, : 


His preſence ſhall my wants ſupply, 


| And guard me with a watchful eyes | 
of My noon-day walks he ſhall attend. 
* 1 all my OY bours defend, TIN 
E, by. 
re DT 

X 3 in | the 7 glebe J PT hs BRETT ov 
at Or on the thirſty mountain pant; . any 
5 Te fertile vales, and dewy made : 
ur M weary wand ring. ſteps he leads; „ 
e WM bete Kal rivers, ſoft a. ee „ 
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A man ſhould be religins, e ſuperſtitions. | 


T is of the laſt importance to bn fe 
paſſions of a child with devotion, which 


ſeldom dies in a mind that has received an ear- 


tinctute of it. Though it may ſeem extin- 


giuiſned fora while by the cares of the world, 


the heats of youth, or the allurements of vice, 
it generally breaks out and diſcovers it ſelf a- 


F- gain as ſoon as diſcretion, conſideration, age, 
o misfortunes have brought the man to him- 


ſel The fire may be covered and overlaid, 
eee andſmothered. 
A ſtate of temper ance, 3 ate 


CUT 5s and is rather to be Ayled 
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philoſophy than religion. Devotion opens the 
mind to great conceptions, and falls it with 


more ſublime ideas than 2 are to be met 


with in the moſt exalted ſcience; and at the 
fame time warms and agitates the ſoul more 
than ſenſaaÞ pleaſure, e 

It has been obſerved by ſome writers, that 
man is more diſtinguiſhed from the animalworld 
by devotion than by reaſon, as ſeveral brute 
creatures diſcover in their actions ſomethin 

like a faint glimmering of reaſon, though they 


betray in no ſingle circumſtance of their beha - 


viour any thing that bears the leaſt affinity to 
devotion. It is certain, the propenſity of the 
mind to religious worſhip, the natural tenden- 
cy of the ſoul to fly to ſome ſuperior being for 


ſuccour in — 5 and diſtreſſes, the gratitude 


to an inviſible ſuperintendent which ariſes in us 
upon receiving any extraordinary and unex- 
pected good fortune, the acts of love and ad- 
miration with which the thoughts of men are 
ſo wonderfully tranſported” in meditating up 
on the divine perfections, and the univerſal 
concurrence of all the nations under heaven in 
the great article of adoration, plainly ſhew 
that devotion or religious worſhip muſt be the 


effect of a tradition from ſome firſt founder of Pn 


mankind, or that it is conformable to the na- 


tural light of reaſon, or that it proceeds from 


an inſtinct implanted in the foul it ſelf. For my 
part, I look upon all theſe to be the concur- 


rent eauſes, but which ever of them ſhall be 
aligned as the principle of divine worſhip it 
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' manifeſtly points to a ſupreme being as the firſt 


. , 8 
a I may take ſome other opportunity of con- 


ſidering thoſe particular forms and methods of 
devotion which are taught us by Chriſtianity; 
but ſhall here obſerve into what errors even 
this divine principle may ſometimes lead us, 
when it is not coin by that right reaſon 
which was given us as the guide of all our a- 
——_—_ , 1616 A 
The two great errors into which a miſtaken 
- devotion may betray us, are enthuſiaſm and 
„ü T 
I here is not a more melancholy object than 
a man who has his head turned with religious 
enthuſigſm. A perſon that is crazed, tho with 
pride or malice, is a ſight very mortifying to 
human nature; but when the diſtemper ariſes 
from any indiſcreet fervors of devotion, or too 
intenſe an application of the mind to its miſtak- 
enduties, it * our compaſſion in a more 
particular manner. We may however learn 
tmituhis leſſon from it, that ſince devotion it ſelf 
G hich one would be apt to think could not 
de too warm) may diſorder the mind, unleſs its 
© heats are tempered with cautionand prudence, 
we ſhould be particularly. careful to keep our 
reeaſon as cool as poſſible, and to guard our 
ſelves in all parts of life againſt the influence 
ol paſſion; imagination, and eonſtitution. 
Devotion, when it does not lie under the 
check of reaſon, is very apt to degenerate in- 
do Enthuſiaſm. When the mind finds herſelf 
very much inflamed with her devotions, ſhe 
J 988 3 
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8 inclined to think they are not of 


her own kindling, but blown up with ſome- 


thing divine within her. If ſhe indulges this 


thought too far, and humours the growing 

paſſion, ſhe at laſt flings herſelf into imagina- 

: raptures and extaſies; and when once ſhe 
n 


cies herſelf under the influence of a divine 


pn ee it is no wonder if ſhe {lights human 
ordinances, and refuſes to comply with any 
eſtabliſhed form of religion, as thinking herſelf 


directed by a much ſuperior guide. 


As enthuſiaſm is a kind of exceſs in devoti- 


on, ſuperſtition is the exceſs not only of devo- 


tion, but of religion in general; according to 


an old heathen ſaying, quoted by Aulus Gelli- 


Us, religentem efſe « religioſum nefas ; 


A man ſhould be religious, not ſuperſtitious; 


for as the author tells us, Nigidius obſerved. 


upon this paſſage, that the Latin words which 


terminate in of@s generally imply vitious cha- 
racters, and the having of any. quality” to an 


exceſs. 


An enthuſiaſt i in religion is like an obſtinate | 
clown, a ſuperſtitious man like an inſipid cour- 
tier. Enthuſiaſm has ſomething 1 in it of mad: 


neſs, ſuperſtition of folly. Moſt of the ſects 


that fall ſhort of the church of England have 
in them ſtrong tinctures of enthuſiaſm, as che — 


Roman catholic religionis one huggover- 
body of childiſh and idle ſup perfticions. 


The Roman catholic * — ſeems indeed F 
irrecoverably loſt i in this particulat, + an ab. 
ſurd dreſs or Ke be introduced 1 —_ 
3 dene it will W de 3 out and a Wh I | 
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ed: on the contrary, a habit or ceremony, tho? 


never ſo ridiculous, which has taken ſanctua - 
ry in the church, ſticks in it for ever. A Go- 


| thic biſhop, perhaps, thought it proper to re- 
peat ſuch a form in ſuch el 
ſlippers; another fancied it would be very de- 


cent if ſuch a part of public devotions were 


performed with a mitre on his head, and a 


croſier in his hand: to this a brother Vandal, 


as wiſe as the others, adds an antic dreſs, 
which he conceived would allude very aptly 


to ſuch and ſuch myſteries, till by degrees the 


whole office has degenerated into an empty 
VW ĩͤ 8 


Their ſucceſſors ſee the vanity and inconve- 


nience of theſe ceremonies; but inſtead of re- 


forming, perhaps add others, which they think 


more ſignificant, and which take poſſeſſion in 


the ſame manner, and are never to be driven 


out after they have been once admitted. I 
have ſeenthe Pope oſficiate at St. Peter's, where, 
for two hours together, he was buſied in put- 
ting on or off his different accoutrements, ac- 

corqdin 
V ett 
Nothing is ſo glorious in the eyes of man- 
kind; and ornamental to human nature, ſet- 


ting aſide the infinite advantages which ariſe 


from it, as a ſtrong ſteady maſculine piety; but 
enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition are the weakneſſes 
of human reaſon, that expoſe us to the ſcorn 
and deriſion of infidels, and fink us even be- 
I Tdolatry may be looked upon as another er- 


ror 
OR 


ar ſhoes or 
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g to the different parts he was to act in 
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ror ariſing from miſtaken devotion; bur be- 


cauſe reflections on that ſubject would be of no 
uſe to an * reader 1 ſhall not TEM up: 
on it. 
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g | Omnibus i in terris, quae font a Gad. bus ue we. 
Auroram et Gangem, pauci dignoſcere po 
Vera bona, atque illis multum diver/a, — 


Erroris nebula Juv. Sat. 101. 1. ; 


| Look round the habitable world, how gt 
7 die Their N or knowing it, purſue. Davor. 


I my laſt arurday's paper I laid down ſome 5 
thoughts upon devotion in general, and 
ſhall here ſhew what were the notions of the 


moſt refined heathens on this ſubject, as they 
are repreſented in Platoꝰs dialogue upon pray- 
er, entituled, Alcibiades the ſecond, which 
doubtleſs gave occaſion to Juvenal's tenth fa- 


tire, and to the ſecond ſatire of Perſius; as the 
laſt of theſe authors has almoſt tranſcribed the 
preceding dialogue, entituled, Alcibiades cs 


firſt, in His fourth fatire. 1 | 
The ſpeakers in this dia on prayer; 
are Socrates and Alcibiades; 8 fo ſtance 


of it (when drawn together out of the i n 55 


cies and digreſſions) as follows. 


- Socrates meeting his pupil Aleibiudes/s 26 xg 1% 
was going to his devotions, and obſerving — = dk 


to be fixed upon the earth with gr 


riouſneſs and attention, tells him, that — 85 
reaſon to be thoughtful on that oon, ine? 
it was poſſible for a man to bring down evils 
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upon himſelf, by his own prayers, . and that 
thoſe things which the — ſend him in an- 
ſwer to his petitions might turn to his deſtru- 
ction; this, ſays he, may not only happen 
| when a man prays for what he knows is miſ- 
chievous in its own nature, as Oedipus implor- 
ed the gods to ſow diſſention between his ſons, | 
but whenhe prays for what hebelieves would | 
be for his good, and againſt what he believes . 
would be to his detriment. This the philo- 
ſopher ſhews muſt. neceſſarily happen among 
us, ſince moſt men are blinded" with ignorance, 
1 nes or paſſion, which hinder them from 
 \4leeing ſuch things as are really beneficial to 
them. For an inſtance, he aſks Alcibiades, | 
whether he would nat be thoroughly pleaſed 1 
and fatisfied if that God to whom he was go- | 
ing to addreſs himſelf, ſhould promiſe to make 
him the ſovereign of the whole earth? Alci- 
biades anſwers, that he ſhould doubtleſs look 
upon ſuch a promiſe as the greateſt favour that 
could be 3 upon him. Socrates then 
alks him, if after receiving this great favour 
he would be contented to loſe his life? or if he 
would receive it though he was ſure he ſhould 
make an ill uſe of it? To both which queſti- 
ons Alcibiades anſwers in the negative, So- 
crates then ſnews him, from the examples of | 
others, how theſe might probably be the ef. 
fects of ſuch a bleſſing. He then adds, that 
, _ other reputed pieces of good fortune, as that 
- Of having a ſon, or procuring the higheſt poſt 
na government, are ſubject to the like fatal 
| conſequences; which nevertheleſs; ſays he, 22 


men 


— 
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men ardently deſire, and would not fail to 
pray for, if they thought their prayers might 
be effectual for the obtaining of . 

Having eſtabliſned this great point, that all 
the moſt apparent bleſſings in this life are ob- 
noxious to ſuch dreadful conſequences, and 
that no man knows what in its events would 
prove to him a bleſſing or a curſe, he teaches 
Alcibiades after what manner he ought to pray. 
In the firſt place, he recommends to him, as 
the model of his devotions, a ſhort prayer, 

which a Greek poet compoled for the uſe of 

bis friends, in the following words; O Ju- 
piter, give us thoſe things which are good for 
us; whether they are ſuch things as we pray 
for, or ſuch things as we do not pray for; and 
remove from us thoſe things which are hurt- 
2 : though they are ſuch things as we pray 
JJ 

In the ſecond place, chat his diſciple may 
aſk ſuch things as are expedient for him, he 
ſhews him, that it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
apply himſelf to the ſtudy of true wiſdom, and 
to the knowledge of that which is his chief good, 
and the moſt ſuitable to the excellency of his 
nature. $131 x TELL 37 4 C4 NE 1:16 

In the third and laſt place he informs him, 
that the beſt methods he could make uſe of to 
draw down bleſſings upon himſelf, and to renn 
der his prayers eee would be to live in 


I 4 * * 
«S* 3 


a conſtant practice of his duty towards the gods 
| and towards men. Under this head he very 5 
much recommends a form of prayer the Lace. 
demonians made uſe of, in which they peti- 
„ SO non 
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tion the gods, to give them all good things, 
ſo long as they were virtuous.“ Under this 
head likewiſe he gives a very remarkable ac- 
count of an oracle to the —— purpoſe. 
When the Athenians in the war with the 
Lacedemonians received many defeats both 
by ſea and land, they ſent a meſſage to the o- 
racle of Jupiter Ammon, to aſk the reaſon 
why they who erected ſo many temples to 
the gods, and adorned them with ſuch coſtly 
offerings; why they who had inſtituted fo ma- 
ny feſtivals, and accompanied them with ſuch 
pomps and ceremonies ; in ſhort, why they 
who had flainſo many hecatombs at their al 
tars, ſhould be leſs ſucceſsful than the Lace- 
demonians, who fell ſo ſhort of them in all 
theſe particulars. To this, ſays he, the ora- 


cle made the following reply; I am better 


"* pleaſed with the prayer of the Lacedemoni- 
ans than with all the oblations of the Greeks,” 
As this prayer implied and encouraged virtue 


3 : in thoſe whomade it ; the philoſopher proceeds 
to ſhev/ how the moſt vicious man might be de- 


5 acceptable to the gods, who were 


| . vout;fo far as victims could make him, but that 
his offerings were regarded by the gods as 
bribes, and his petitions as blaſphemies. He 
 Ikewiſe quotes on this occaſion two verſes out 
of Homer, in which the poet fays, that the 
ſcent of the Trojan facrifices.-was carried up 
to: heaven by the winds; but that it was not 

diſpleaſed 


with Priam and all his people. 


| -* - Phe concluſion of this dialogue is very re- 


markable. Socrates having deterred Alcibia- 


des 
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des from the a rs and ſacrifice he was going 

etting forth the above-mentioned ' 
difficulties of performing that duty as he ought, 
adds theſe words, we muſt therefore wait 


to offer, by 


till ſuch time as we may learn how we ought 
to behave our ſelves towards the gods and 
towards men.“ But when will that time come, 
ſays Alcibiades, and whois it will inſtruct us? 
For I would fain ſee this man, whoever he is. 
It is one, ſays Socrates, who takes care of you; 


but as Homer tells us, that Minerva remov- 
ed the miſt from Diomedes his eyes, that he 


might plainly diſcover both gods and men; ſo 
the darkneſs that hangs upon your mind muſt 
be removed, before you are able to diſcern 
what is good and what is evil. Let him re- 


move from my mind, ſays Alcibiades, the 


darkneſs, and what elſe he pleaſes; I am de- 
termined to refuſe nothing he ſhall order me, 
whoever he is, fo that T may become the bet- 
ter man by it. The remaining part of this 
dialogue is very obſcure: there is ſomethin 

in it that would make us think Socrates binte$ 


at himſelf, when he ſpoke of this divine teach · 


er who was to come into the world, did he 
not own that he himſelf was in this re ſpect as 


much at a loſs, and in as great diſtreſs as the 


reſt of mankind. 
Some learned men look u 


Z * 


ed unknowingly, and pointed at that 


teacher who was to come into the world ſome - 
ages after him. However that may be, we 


G5 


on as a prediction of our Saviour, or atleaft 
that Socrates, like the high-prieſt, praphef» 
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find that this great philoſopher ſaw, by the light 
of reaſon, that it was ſuitable to the goodne(s 
of the divine nature, to ſend a perſon into the 
world who ſhould inſtruct mankind in the.du- 
ties of religion, and, in particular, teach them 
foo oo RE C1017” ET ET 
Whoever reads this abſtract of Plato's diſ- 
_ courſe on prayer, will, I believe, naturally 
make this reflection, that the great founder of 
_ our religion, as well by his own example, as in 
the form of prayer which he taught his diſ- 

Ciples, did not only keep up to thoſe rules 

which the light of nature had ſuggeſted to this 
great philoſopher, but inſtructed his diſciples 
in the whole extent of this duty, as well as of 
all others. He directed them to the proper ob- 
jet of adoration, and taught them, according 
to the third rule above-mentioned; to apply 
themſelves to him in their cloſets, without ſhow 

|  oroſtentation; and to worſhip him in ſpirit and 

in truth. As the Lacedemonians in their form 

of prayer implored the gods in general to give 
them all good things ſo 3 as they were vir 
tuous, we aſk in particular that our offen- 

E ' ces may be forgiven as we forgive thoſe of 
E others,” If we look intothe ſecond rule which 
Soerates has preſeribed, namely, thatweſhould 
apply our ſelves to the pence of ſuch things 

as are beſt for us, this too is explained at large 

in the docttines of the goſpel, where we are 

_ | raughtin ſeveral inſtancesto regard thoſe things 
as cürſes, which appear as bleſſings in the eye 
of che world; and on the contrary, to eſteem 
. mtholethings as bleſſings, which to the * 
ff 2 onoy 
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lity of mankind appear as curſes. - Thus, in 
the form vrhich is preſcribed to us, we only pray 
fot that happineſs which is our chief good, and 
the great end of our exiſtence, when we pe- 
tition the ſupreme. being for © the coming of 
his kingdom, being ſollicitous for no other tem- 
poral bleſſing but our daily ſuſtenance. On 
the other ſide, We pray againſt nothing but 
ſin, and againſt evil in general, leaving it with 
omniſcience to determine what is really ſuch. 
If we look into the firſt of Socrates his rules 
of prayer, in which he recommends the above- 
mentioned form of the ancient poet, we find 
that form not only comprehended, but very 
much improved in the petition, wherein, we 
| pray to the ſupreme being that his will may 
be done: which is of the ſame force with that 
form which our Saviour uſed, when he ptay- 
ed againſt the moſt painful and moſt ignomint-. 
ous of deaths,  * nevertheleſs not my will, but 
thine be done.“ This comprehenſive petition. 
is the moſt humble, as as as the moſt pru- 
dent, that can be offered up from the creature. 
to his Creator, as it ſuppoles the ſupreme be- 


ing wills nothing but what is for our good, and . 


on he knows better than our ſelves what 18 
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1 there were no 8 Cs of it, 
but barely that human creatures on this 
day aſſemble . — before their Creator, 
- regard to their uſual employments, 
their minds at leiſure from the cares of this life, 
and their bodies adorned with the beſt attire 

ean beſtow on them; I ſay, were this 
meer > ook celebration of a ſabbath all that 
is expected from men, even that were a laud- 
able diſtinction, and a purpoſe worthy the hu- 
man nature. But when there is added to it 
the ſublime pleaſure of devotion, our being is 
exalted above itſelf; and he who ſpends a ſe- 


venth day in the contemplation of the next 


E life, will not eaſily fall into the corruptions of 
mis in the other fix. They who never admit 
thoughts of this kind into their imaginations, 
L | Joſe higher and ſweeter ſatisfactions than can 
de 3 5 by any other entertainment. The 
* moſt illiterate man who is touched with de vo- 
tion, and uſes frequent exerciſes of it, contracts 
2 certain greatneſs of mind, mingled with a 
noble ſimplicity, that raiſes him above thoſe 
df the ſame condition; and there is an indeli- 
die mark of goodneſs in thoſe who fincerely 
poſſeſs it. It is hardly poſſible it ſhould be o · 
13 _—_; ; toys the ſerudun of a pious mind will 
5 | naturally | 


r 
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naturally contract ſuch an earneſtneſs and at- 
"tention towards a better being, as will make 
the orfinary paſſages of life go off with a be- 
coming indifference. By this a man in the low- 
eſt condition will not appear mean, or in the 
moſt ſplendid fortune inſolennt. 
As to all the intricacies and vitiffrades un- 
der which men are ordinarily entangled with 
the utmoſt ſorrow and paſſion, one who is de- 
voted to heaven when he falls into ſuch diffi- 
culties, is led by a clue through a labyrinth. 
As to this world, he does not pretend to _ 
in the mazes of i Ir, bur fixes his thoughts u | 
one certainty, that he ſhall ſoon be out its 


And we may aſk very boldly, what can dea | 


more ſure conſolation than to have an hope in 
death? When men are arrived at thinking of 
their very diſſolution with pleaſure, how feu 
things are there that can be terrible to them? 
Certainly nothing can be dreadful to ſuch ſpi- 


rits, but what would make death terrible to 


them, falſh6od towards man, or impiery to- 
wards heaven. To ſuch as theſe, as there 
are certainly many fuch, the gratifications of 
8 — — plefres are doubled, even he ſeg: | 
ns eir imperfeion. The 
— wk naturally attend the 1 
promiſes we make our ſelves in exp 


Joyments, ſtrike no damp u Gere 4 


only quicken their hopesof 
which are too pure Waden of ip n 


kind an imperfection to want a reliſn of any = 
5 thoſe _ which refine our Bre. T 


It is thought among the W 1 * of 5 A | 
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is the foundation of the acceptance which e- 
loquence, mulic and poetry make in the world; 
and I know not why devotion, conſidered 
merely as an exaltation of our happineſs, ſnould 
not at leaſt be ſo far regarded as to be conſider- 
ed. It is poſſible the very enquiry would lead 
men into ſuch thoughts and gratifications as 
they did not expect to meet with in this place. 
Many a good acquaintance has been loſt from 
a general . in his disfavour, and 
+ © ſevere aſpect has often hid under it a very a - 
been... 
There are no diſtinguiſhing qualities among 
men to which there are not falſe pretenders; 
but tho' none is more pretended to than that 
of devotion, there are, perhaps, fewer ſuc- 
- Se n this kind than any other. 
There is mething ſo natively great and good 
ina perſon that is truly devout, that an auk- 
ward man may as well pretend to be gentee], 
as an hypocrite to be pious... The conſtraint 
in words and actions are equally viſible in both 
caſes, and any thing ſet up in their room does 
but remove the endeavourers the farther off 
their pretenſions. But however the ſenſe of 


' of ation that can carry us thro? all the viciſſi 


tudes 1 and N 5 
piety, like philoſophy, when it is ſuperficial, 
does but make — | —— 3 2p it; 
and a principle that is but half received, does 
baut diſtract, inſtead of guiding our behaviour. 
When I reflect upon the unequal conduct of 
Lorias, J fee many things that run directiy 


5 counter 


— 44 
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counter to his intereſt; therefore I cannot at- 
tribute his labours for the public good to am- 
bition. When I conſider his diſregard to his 
fortune, I cannot eſteem him covetous. How - 
then can I reconcile his neglect of himſelf, and 
| his zeal for others? I have long ſuſpected him 
to be a little pious: but no man ever hid his 
vice with greater caution than he does his vir- 
tue. It was the praiſe of a great Roman, that 
he had rather be, than appear, good. But ſuch 
is the weakneſs of Lotius, that I dare ſay, he had 
rather be eſteemed irreligious than devout. By I 
know not what impatience of raillery he is won - 
derfully fearful of being thought too great a 
believer. Ahundred little devices are made uſe 
of to hide a time of private devotion; and he 
will allow you any ſuſpicion of his being ill em: 

loyed, ſo you do not tax him with being well. 
Bus alas! how mean is ſuch a behaviour? to 
boaſt of virtue is a moſt ridiculous way of diſ- 
appointing the merit of it, but not ſo pitiful as 
that of being aſhamed of it. How unhappy 
is the wretch who makes the moſt abſolute 
and independent motive of action the cauſe of 
perplexity and inconſtancy? How much ano- 
ther figure does Czlicola. make with all Who 
know him? His great and ſuperior mind, fre- 
quently exalted by the raptures of heavenly I 
meditation, is to all his ftiends of the ſame ufſfe 
as if an angel were to appear at the deciſioar 
of their diſputes. They very well underſtand - 1 
he is as much diſintereſted and unbiaſſed as 3 
ſuch a being. He conſiders all a | 
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own application to heaven. All his determi- 
nations are delivered with a beautiful humili- 
ty; and he pronounces his deciſions with the 


air of one who is more ee a __——— 


than a judge. 


Thus humble, and thus great, is is the man 
who i is moved by piety, and exalted by de- 


votion. But behold this recommended by the 


maſterly hand of a great divine 1 have hereto - 


fore made bold with. 
I is ſuch a pleaſure as can never cloy or 


8 over work the mind; a delight that grows and 


improves under thought and reflection; and 
<-while it exerciſes does alſo endear it ſelf to 


t the mind. All pleaſures that affect the body 


| © muſt needs weary, becauſe they tranſport; 
©. and all tranſportation i is a violence; and no 


i violence can be laſting, but determines upon 


the falling of the ſpirits, which are not able 
| © to keep up that height of motion that the 
WP * pleaſure of the ſenſes raiſes them to. And 
therefore how inevitablydoes an immoderate 


1 ; » laughter end in a igh, „which is only nature's 


\ _ © recovering itſelf after a force done to it: but 
© the religious pleaſure of a well diſpoſed mind 
dummes gently, and therefore conſtantly. It 


| © does not ect by rapture and ecſtaſy, but 
d like the pleaſure of health; greater and 
ſtronger than thoſe that call up the ſenſes with 


: © grofſer and more — apouons. No 
1 man's body is as ſtrong as his appetites ; but 
T heaven. . the boundleſſneſs of 
his voluptuous deſires by ſtinting bis ſtrengths, 
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« pleaſure, ſuch an one as he carries about in 
© his boſom, without alarming either the eye or 
the envy of the world. A man putting all his 
© pleaſures into this one, is like a traveller put. 
* ting all his goods into one jewel; the value 
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two general heads. The firſt compre-/ 


hends what we are to believe, the other what 


we are to prattiſe. 
are to believe, I mean whatever is revealed to 
us in the holy writings,” and which we edüld 


not have obtained the knowledge of by ne 
light of nature; hy the things which we are to 
practiſe, I mean all thoſe duties to which we 
are directed byreaſon or natural religion. Te 
firſt of theſe I ſhall diſtinguiſn by the nme 
o faith, che ſecond b that of möralte: ? 1 | | | 
If we look into the more ſerious part uf 


mankind, we find many who lay fo great a 
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© of the religious man is an eaſy and a portable . 


is the ſame, and the convenience greater. 
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ſtreſs upon faith, that they negle@ morality; 
and many who build ſo much upon morality, 


that they do not pay a due regard to faith. The 


perfect man ſhould be defective in neither of 
theſe particulars, as will be very evident to 
thoſe who conſider the benefits which ariſe 
from each of them, and which I ſhall make 
the ſubje& of this day's paper. 

_ Notwithſtanding this general divifon of 
Chriſtian duty into morality and faith, and that 
they have both their peculiar excellencies, the 
firſt has the pre-eminence in ſeveral reſpects. 

. Firſt, Becauſe the greateſt part of morality 
(a 1 have ſtated the en of i) Yis of a 2 e- 
ternal nature, and will endure dN faith hall 
fail, and be loſt in conviction. 

3 | Secondly, Becauſe a perſon may 5 qualifi- 
ed to do greater good to mankind, and become 
more beneficial to the world, by morality, 
3 faith, than by faith without morality. 

T birdly, Becauſe! morality" gives a greater 


mind, moderating the paſſions, and advancing 
F= pine of war man in his bee = 
ee Beeabſe che rule of moralicy; is 
wen more certain than that of faith, all the 
cviliged nations in the world agreeing in the 
eat points of morality, as bene ere di 
8 ng of 1 , ** 1 
HFiſibh, Beca > infidelity; b wet-of ma · 


Uggant a nature as immoralityz ory to put the 


fame reaſon in another light, 3 it is ge- 
ng * 'ned, there may be falvation for a 


vir tuous 


pee to human nature, by 7 quoting the | 
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virtuous 10A (particularly in the caſe of in-. 


— 1 Agnorance) but none for a vicious ** 
ever., 5 

| Sixthly, Becauſe faith fin to wks its prin- 
| cipal, if not all its excellency, from the influ- 
ence it has uponmorality; as we ſhall ſee more 
at large, if we conſider wherein conſiſts tlie 


excellency of faith, or the belief of revealed? | 


religion; 'and'this I thünk is, 
Firſt, In explaining and ee to  grear: 
er heights, ſeveral Points o of morali 
Secondly, In furniſhing new ane 
motives to enforce the practice of e 


Thirdly, In giving us more amiable ideas of | 


the ſupreme being, more endearing notions of 
one another, and a truerſtate of our ſelves both 


in regard to the. Are "_ en of our 


natures. 5 
an eee Byſheving us the dichtend, 
. vice, which in the Chriſtian ſy- 
o very great, that he who is poſſeſs- 


̃ dende and the fovereigh judge of 
it, is repreſented by ſeverabof our divines as: 


enn to the — degree that he loves the; 
as e my was RT 
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duct of his life. One J am ſure is fo obvious, 
that he cannot miſs it, namely, that a man 
cannot be perfect in his ſcheme of morality, 
who does not ſtrengthen and ſupport i it with 
that of the Chriſtian fait. 

+ Beſides this, I fhall lay down two or three 
other maxims which I think we 1750 deduce 
from what has been faid. : 

Firſt, That we ſhould be particularly cau- 
tious of making any thing an article of fanth, 
which does 1 to do irmat. 

DEL nr of motaliry;! Gn, Df 
80 5 | Whine) ele GFA enn be 
_ and anchent wes weaketis rk her 

practice ion, or What have 

hitherto 5 — * be 
Tbiraiy, That the greateſt fiend wy mora- 
ültry, or natural religion, cannot poſlibly ap- 
| / prehend-any danger from/embracing Chriſtia- 
| nit y, as it is ved pure and ee in 
the JoGrines of our national church.” . 

There is likewiſe another maxim which I 
- thinks: may be drawn from the foregoing con- 5 
_ fGiderations, which is this, chat we ſhould, in ; 
all dubious points, conſider atiy ill oonſequen ; 
ces-that may ariſe from them, appoling they 
ſhould be omen before: we 15 5 * our 
aſſent to them. That 
For example, in os diſpurable point 'of 
= g men for wohſeience fake,” beſides 

imbittering' their minds with hatred, in- 
| ighation,/ and. all che vehemence of reſent- 
ment andenſnaring them to profeſs what they 
| Wonorbeliere; we cut them off from the plea- 
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ſures and advantages of ſociety, affſict their 
bodies, diſtreſs their fortunes, hurt their re- 
putations, ruin their families, make their lives 
painful, or put an end to them. Sure when 
I ſee ſuch dreadful conſequences riſing from 
a a principle, I would be as fully convinced of 
the truth of it, as of a mathematical demonſtra- 
tion, before I would venture to act upon it, or 
make it a part of my religion. 
In this caſe the injury done our neighbour 
is plain and evident, the principle that puts us 
upon doing it, of a dubious and diſputable na- 
ture. Morality ſeems highly violated by the 
one, and whether or no a zeal for what a man 
thinks the true ſyſtem of faith may Juſtify it, 
is very uncertain. I cannot but think, if our 
religion produce charity as well as zeal, it will 
not be for ſhe wing it ſelf by ſuch cruel inſtan 
ces. But, to conclude with the words of an 
excellent author, we have juſt enough reli. 
gion to make us hate, but not enough to make 
us love one another. | 490 
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[IU raldotrines, they made humannaturerelemble — 
„de divine. How much miſtaken ſoever hex 
aht be in the ſeveral means W 1 
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Arth End, it muſt be owned that the deſjs; gn 


was great and glorious. The fineſt N of 
invention and 1 imagination, are of very little 
weight, when put in the balance with what 
' refines:and exalts the rational mind. ' Longi- 
nus excuſes Homer. very. handſomely, when 
he lays the poet made his gods like men, that 
he might make his men appear like the gods: 
But it Wit be allowed that ſeveral of the an. 
cient philoſophers ated; as Cicero wiffies Ho- 


mer = done; they ; endeavoured rather to 


meld men like gods, than gods like men. 

According to this general maxim in philoſo- 
Pix ſome ol them have endeavoured to place 
men in ſuch a ſtate of pleaſure, or indolence 


at leaſt, as they vainly 8 the happineſs 


vf the ſupreme being to conſiſt in. On the 
other hand, e e ſect of phi 
5 pPhers have created a chimerical wiſe man whom 


they made exempt from paſſion and pain, and 


| thought it pgs: bor Ser NA him — ſuff. 


._ gas an- [ wile 
- mane — ald ſo arm u himſelf wich patience, as 
to yield tamely to the violence of paſſion 


A: and} pain that he ſhould learn ſo to reef 


IB and contract his deſires as to have few wants; 
. 155 Aud that he ſhould cheriſh ſo many 
IF "— eee BHO Perf xetual 


oy | when l of the : 


and Romans. - 


I ſhall only inflance a remarkable paſſage, | 


Y 
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the divine nature, it ſhould be our next care 
to conform our ſelves to it, as far as our im- 


perfections will permit. I might mention ſeve- 
ral paſſages in the facred writings on this head, 


to which I might add many maxims and wiſe 
ſayings of moral authors among the Greeks 


to this purpoſe, out of Julian's Cæſars. The 
emperor having repreſented all the Romanem- 
perors, with Alexander the great, as paſling 
in review before the gods, and ſtriving for the 
ſuperiority, lets them all drop, excepting A- 
lexander, Julius Cæſar, Auguſtus Cæœſar, Tra- 


jan, Marcus Aurelius, and Conſtantine. Each 
of theſe great heroes of antiquity lays. in his 


claim for the upper place; and, in order to it, 
ſets forth his actions after the moſt advantage- 


| ous manner. Bur _— of being 


dazledwith the luſtre 


their actions, enquire, 


W 


by Mercury, into the proper motive and go- _ 
verning principle that influenced them throu- 
out the whole ſeries of their lives and exploits. © 4 


2 N ell TR . : 5 - W346 * > 2 3 * 1 1 >: ; « = I | 
D | . 5 28 x 72 J e 
vern well; Trajan, that his was the m 
queſtion, at length, was put to Mareum A Rö 
A "WS" wy : * + 8 * 


of Alexander, namely, to conquer. 


relius, who replied, with great madeſity;; that. 
it had always been his care to imitate the gods. 


„ 


This conduct ſeems to have 


2 ER N 3 


moſt votes and beſt place in the whole aſſem - 
bly. Marcus Aurelius being afterwards aſked: 
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to explain himſelf, declares, that, by imitat- 


ing the gods, he endeavoured to imitate them 
in the uſe of his underſtanding, and of all o- 
ther faculties; and in particular, that it was 
always his ſtudy to have as few wants as poſſi. 
ble in himſelf, and to do all the good he could 


to others. 
Among the many methods by which reveal. 


ed religion has advanced morality, this is one, 


That it has given us a more juſt and perfect 
idea of that being whom every — — crea- 


-ture ought to imitate. The young man, in 


2 heathen comedy, might juſtify his lewdneſs 
| by the example of Jupiter; as, indeed, there 
| was ſcarce any crime that might not be coun- 
tenanced by thoſe notions of the Deity which 
prevailed among the common people in the 
| 5 world. Revealed religion ſets forth 
' proper object for imitation, in that being who 
is the pattern, as well as the _—_ of a all ſpt 
| ritual perfection. 

VMWWĩWhile we remain in this life, we are ſubjed 
N — innumerable temptations, which, if liſtened 


Ne be only things wherein we can imitate 
fupreme being. In the next life we meet 
with mathng to excite our inclinations that 


Goth not deſerve them. I ſhall therefore dif © 


— my reader with this maxim, vigz. Our 
— in this world proceeds from the ſup- 
pain of our deſires, bur in the next ens 


Frogs p the * 8 n a 


* 


will male us deviate from reaſon and good- 
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For who would virtue; for ber lf, re gar 115 1 
5 "on wed, without the] 19925 of tr reward ? 4 be 


| 1 2 with ade e to eher 
ill deſigns to cheir adverſaries. This turns 


their argument ints ſatire, which, inſtead of 


ſhewing an error in the underſtanding, tends 
2 to e oy the morals ef thoſe they write 

ſhall not act after this manner with 
2 the-free-thinkers. - Virtue, and the 


happineſs of ſociety, are the great ends which . 


all men ought to promote, and ſome of that 
ſect would be thought to have at heart above 


the reſt of mankind; But ſuppoſing thoſe who 


wake that profeſſion to carry on a good deſign == 
in the ſimplicity of their hearts, and accord- 


ing to their belt knowledge, Vet it is much to 
be feared; thoſe well. meaning ſouls, while 
they ende neourbf to recommend virtue, have 


in reality been advancing the intereſts of e : 


which as I take to proceed from their i igno - 
rance of human nature, we may hope, when 


they become ſenſible of their miſtakes; they will, 


in conſequence of that beneficent principle 


3 Jars acapon, reform ef r 5 
[ for the future. =: 


The ſages om 1 1 in my eye ſpeak 
of virtue as a moſt amiable thing in the 
H world; 


| r 
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world; but at theſame time that they extol her 
beauty, they take care to leſſen her portion. 


Such innocent creatures are they, and ſo great 


ſtrangers to the world, that they think this a 


likely method to increaſe the number of her 


admirers. 


* 


Virtue has in her ſelf the moſt engaging. | 


charms; and Chriſtianity, as it places her in the 
ſtrongeſt light, and adorned with all her na- 
tive attractions, ſo it kindles a new fire in the 
ſoul, by adding to them the unutterable re- 


wards which attend her votaries in.an eternal 


ſtate. Or if there are men of a Saturnine and 


heavy complexion, who are not eaſily lifted. 
up by hope, there is the proſpect of everlaſt- 
ing puniſ = ent to agitate their ſouls, and 
frighten them into the practice of virtue, and 


ing p 


| an averſion fr om vice. n e 
| Whereas your ſober free · chinkers tell you, 


- that virtue indeed is beautiful, and vice de- 
formed: the former deſerves your love, and 
the latter your abhorrence; but then, it is for 


their own ſake, or on account of the good and 


ecvil which immediately attend them, and are 
| © - inſeparable from their reſpective natures. As 
fo he immortality of the ſoul, or eternal pu- 
nilſhments and rewards, thoſe are openly ri- 
diculed, or rendered ſuſpicious by the moſt 
iy and laboured artifice. = 


> . 


I Will not ſay, theſe men act treacheroufly 
n the cauſe of virtue; but, will any one de- 
ny, chat they act fooliſhly, who pretend to ad · 
VvVoance the intereſt of it by deſtroying or weak. 
ening the ſtrongeſt motives to it, which are 
| : Es | accommo- | 


1 


S 


F . g. ys ev 


A, © =, 2 


alted, mind? 8 4 N RS: 
; Surely. t mid be deſtitute oy 


themſelves, ar d unacquainted with the f Ice fem: 
hath on the minds of others, who can imagine 


that the mere beauty of fortitude, temperance \ 


and juſtice, is ſufficient to ſuſtain the mind of. 
man in a ſevere courſe of ſelf-denial againſt all 
the re, of preſent profit and ſenſua · 


28 


It is my opinion che freethinkers ſhould. be ; 
Ka as a. ſet of poor ignorant creatures, 


that have not ſenſe to diſcover the excellency 
of religion; it being evident thoſe men are no 
witches, nor likely to be guilty of any deep 
deſign, who. proclaim aloud to the world, that 
they have leſs motives of honeſty than the reſt. 


olf * fellow-ſubje&s; who have all the in · 


ducements to the exerciſe of any virtue which 
a free · thinker can poſſibly have, and beſi We, 
the expectation of never-ending happineſs or 
miſery, as the conſequence of their choice. 

Are not men actuated by their paſſions; and 


are not hope and fear 1 moſt 5 1 
jects which 1 
can rouſe and awaken our hopes Tr "ary -- 
like thoſe proſj that warm and penetrate 
the heart of a riſtian, bye are not regarded : 


our paſſions; and are there any © 


| bya free-thinker. © 
It is not only a clear nk Quai i c 
breaks through ſtronger engagements. when- 


ever TVS. ſurrenders himſelf to commit: a crimi- | 
BY ” 5 75 


2 
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Jated.to o all capacities, and fitted to 
work. on all diſpoſitions; 'and;enforcing thoſe _ 
alone which 658 W only a generous: and ex. 
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arper remorſe 
after it, cham a freethinker;! but it ſhould e. 


ven fem that's man who believes no future 


ſtate, would act afooliſh part in beingthorbugh. 
V honeſt. For what reaſon is there why foch 
a-one' ould poſtpone bis own private iuter- 
eſt or. plexſure to the doing Ins duty? If a 
Chriſtian fotegoes ſome preſent advantage for 
the fake of his conſtience, he acts actounta- 
1 the view of gaining ſome 
ge future good. | Burhe that, having no | 


0 uch ch, Few Rn yet conſcientiouſly den 


imſelf a preſent good in any Incident ich 
he may fave apf earances,! i altogetlter as ſtu- 
pic as he chat woul@rruff him at ſuch a jun- 


be (5a. ina EINE her 


It will; 


own dene that a naturalgratificationattends 


good actions, which is alone Tafficient' to ex- 


eite mei to the performance of them. But al- 
_ though there is — more lovely than vir- 
tue, and the practice of it is the ſureſt way to 
Hd natural happineſs, even in this life; yet 


titles, eſtates, and fantaſtical pleaſures, are 


more ardently ſought after by moſt men, than 


| the natural 'gratifications of a reaſonable mind; 


2 


and it carmot be denied, that Virtue and in- 


nocence are not always the readieſt methods 
to axtain that fort of happineſs. Beſides, the 
fames of paſſion muſt be Ni ye, and reaſon 


- muſt burn brighter than ordi to enable 
9 roles and reliſh all the native Per ties and 


go of a virtuous life. And tho” we ſhould 
gra our free-thinkers to be à fer of refined 
| - its, 
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tue, yet what would become of the bulk of 


mankind who have groſs underſtandings, but 


lively ſenſes and ſtrong paſſions? What a de- 
luge of luſt, and fraud, and violence would in 

alittle timeoverflow the whole nation, if theſe 
wiſe: adyocates for morality were univerſalhy 
hearkened to? Laſtly, opportunities do ſome- 
times offer in which a man may wickedly make 
his fomune, or indulge a pleaſure, without 
fear of temporal damage, either in reputation, 
health, or fortune. Inſuch caſes what reſtraint 
do theylie under Who have no regards beyond 
the grave? the inward compundtions of a wick- 


ing grafted on the ſenſe of another ſtate. 
that our exiſtence terminates 


fix them on temporary and ſelfiſh ends. 


It dethrones che reaſon, extinguiſhes all noble 


and 


* 


4 


to che flavery of every preſent paſſion. The 
wile -heathens of antiquity were not ignorant 
oß this; hence they endea | 
conjectures, and the glimmerings of nature, 
to poſſeſs the minds of men with the belief of 


a future ſtate, which has been ſince brought 


1 e ant and is now molt jincop- | 
ecryed by a few weak men W W 
would have us believe that they promote vir - 


ſiſtently 
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ſpirits, capable only of being enamoured of vir⸗ 


82 


in any generous purſuit, contract her views, 
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f SIR one e Wende dinge 555 a hilo- 
| ſophicaleye,' and hath a ſoul capable of 
being delighted With the ſenſe that truth and 
knowledge prevail among men, it muſt be a 
grateful reflection to think that the ſublimeſt 
truths, which among the heathens only here 
and there one of brighter parts and more lei- 
ſure than ordinary could attain to, are now 
grown familiar to the meaneſt inhabitants of 
theſe nations. fie] 
Whence came this ſurprizing change, that 
regions formerly inhabited by ignorant and ſa- 
vage people ſhould now outſhine ancient 
Greece, and the other eaſtern countries, ſo re. 
novyned of old, in the moſt elevated notions of 
= and morality? Is it the effect of our 


dun parts and induſtry? Have our common 


mechanics more refined underſtandings than 
the ancient philoſophers? It is owing to the 
God of truth, who came down from heaven, 
and condeſcended to be himſelf our teacher. 
It is as we are Chriſtians, that we profeſs more 
excellent and divine truths than the reſt of 
_  omiankind; 7 
If there beuay of the fronthinkves 8 
nor direct atheiſts, charity would incline one 
to believe them ignorant of what is here ad- 
ebd. And it is for their information that 1 
| write 


r 


1 
inviſi 
and have our being. He is the fountain 5 


above Natural Reaſon. © 1 53 


writethis paper, the deſign of which is to com- 
are the ideas that Chriſtians entertain of the 
being and attributes of a God, with the groſs 


notions of the heathen world. Is it poſſible. 


for the mind of man to conceive a more au- 


guſt idea of the Deity than is ſet forth in the 


holy ſcriptures? I ſhall throw together ſome 


paſſages relating to this ſubje&, which I pro- 
| Poſe only as philoſophical ſentiments, to be 


conſidered by a free-thinker. 
4 F ho? there be that are called gods, yet to 
us there is but one God. He made the hea- 


ven, and heaven of heavens, with all their hoſt; 

(the earth and all things that are therein; the 
© ſeas and all that is therein; he faid, let them 
* be, and it was ſo. He hath ſtretched forth 


- the heavens, He hath founded the earth, 
and hung it upon r He hath ſhut u 


the ſea with doors, and ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt 


thou come and no further, and here ſhall 


in whom we live, and move, 


thy 3 waves be ſtaid. The Lord is an 
ble ſpirit, 


life. He preſerveth man and beaſt. He gi 


eth food to all fleſn. In his hand is the al 
© of every living thing, and the breath of all 
mankind. The Lord maketh in and mak- - 
eth rich. He bringeth low and lifteth up. He 
Kkilletch and naked alive, He wounderh a om 
* healeth. By him kings reign, and 
© £ decree juſtice,” and not a ſparrow fa — — 
AI the ee, without him. All angels, autho- - 
xities, and ers are ſubje& to him. He 
3 3 , = — the ſun 
+ © knoweth 
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* knoweth his going down. He thundereth 
with his voice, and directeth it under the 
whole heaven, and his lightning unto the 
ends of the earth. Fire and hail, ſnow and 


vapour, wind and ſterm, fulfil his Word. 


4 The Lord is king for ever and ever, and his 
dominion is an everlaſting dominion. The 


earth and the heavens ſhall periſh, but thou, 
O Lord, remaineſt. - They all ſhall wax 


_ © old, as doth a garment, and as a veſture ſhalt 


thou fold them up, and they ſhall be chang- 


ed but thou art the lame, and thy years 
* ſhall. have no end. God is perfect in know- 
* ledge; his underſtanding is infinite. He is 
the father of lights. He looketh to the ends 


of the earth, and ſeeth under the whole 


heaven. The Lord beholdeth all the child- 
ren of men from the place of his habitation, 
and conſidereth all their works. He know- 
eth our down-ſitting and upriſing. He com- 


paſſeth our path, and counteth our ſteps. 


He is acquainted with all our ways; and 
_ © when we enter our cloſer, and ſhut our door, 
he ſeeth us. Heknoweth the things that come 


into our mind, every one of theme and no 


thought can be withholden from him. The 
Lord is good to alt, and his tender mercies 
* are over all his works. He is a father of the 


- *fatherleſs; and a judge of the widow. He is 


the God of peate, the father of mercies, and 
eiche God of all edmfort and conſolation. The 
Lord is great, and we know him not: his 
*:greatnefs is unſearchable. Who bat he hath 
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and 


YE 


che waters in che hollowofhishand, = 


alone Natural Rin: 7 5 
8 out che heavens with. a | 
Thine, O Lord, is the greatneſs, — 
« power, and the glory, and the Victory, anc 
the mejeſty. Thou art very great, tho. 
art cdothed with honour. Heaven 1 a) 
chrone, and earth is thy. 
nd Can the wind of a philoſopher 1 
juſt and magnificent, andi at the fame time, a 
more amiable idea of the Deity, than is here 
ſet forth in the ſtrongeſt images and moſt 
emphatical language? and yet chis is the lan- 
guage of ſhepherds and fiſhermen, The illite- 
rate Jews and poor perſecuted Chriſtians. re- 
tained theſe noble ſentiments, while the polite | 
and powerful nations of the earth were given 
up to * ſortiſh ſort of worſhip of which the 
following elegant deſcriptior ame from 
one of the inſpired writers. 
Who pes formed a God,or Walen ani- 
A mage that is profitable for nothing? The 
_ © ſmith with the tongs both worketh in the 
< coals, and faſhionerh it with hammers; and 
* worketh it with the ſtrength of his: arms: 
yea be is hungry and his ſtrength faileth. He 
_ * dripketh no water and is faint. A man playt- 
eth an aſh, and the rain doth nduriſh it. He 
burneth part thereof in the fire. He roaſt - 
eth roaſt. He warmeth himſelf. And abe 
« reſidue thereof he maketh a God. He falleth 
* down unto it, and worſhippeth.it, and pray- 
eth unto it, and faith, deliver me, for thou 
dart my God. None conſidereth in his heart, 
I have burnt part of it in the fire, yea alſo, 
| 2 * bread upon . coals thereaf= 
H 2 *"Lhave 
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I have roaſted fleſh and eaten it; and ſhall 
make the reſidue thereof an abomination? 
hall I fall down to the ſtock of a tree? 

In ſuch circumſtances as theſe, for a man 
to declate for free-thinking, and diſengage 
himſelf from the yoke of idolatry, were doing 
- honour to human nature, and a work well be- 
coming the great aſſerters of reaſon. But in a 
church, where our adoration is directed to the 
: ſupreme being, and (to ſay the leaſt) where is 
nothing either in the object or manner of wor- 
© ſhip that contradicts the light of nature, there, 
under the pretence of free- thinking, to rail at 
the religious inſtitutions of their country, ſhew- 
eth an undiſtinguiſhing genius that miſtakes 
oppoſition for freedom of thought. And, in- 
© deed, | notwithſtanding the pretences of ſome 
 fewamongour free-thinkers, Ican hardly think 
- there'are men ſo ſtupid and inconſiſtent with 
'* themſelves, as to have a ſerious regard for na- 
tural religion, and at the ſame time uſe their 
© utmoſt endeavours to deſtroy the credit of thoſe 
© ſacred writings, which as they have been the 
_ -" means of bringing theſe parts of the world to 
the knowledge of wires religion, ſo in caſe 
| © they loſe their authority over the minds of 
| © men, we ſhould of courſe {ink into the ſame 
© Jdolatry which we fee practiſed by other un- 
= onlighrened nations 


Ila perſon who exerts himſelf inthe modern 
„ ay ee din be not a ſtupid idolater, it 
is undeniable that he contributes all he can to 

the making other men ſo, either by ignorance 
or deſign; which lays him under the 1 


""—_—_— * wy - 
n 


ever | | | 54 
at firſt fight to do any thing, but from a noble 

- impulſe in themſelves, without any future fe- 
+ gards in this or another being; upon ſtricter 


nn find, e 
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TI will not ſay of being a fool or knave, bur of 


- incurring the contempt or deteſtation of maa- 


kind. 


han. — 
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Aptiſſima quaeque dabunt dit, 1 


* 


. Charioreſt illis homo, quam fidi— Juv. Sat. x. I. 349. 


The gods will grant 


| What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want: 


In goodneſs, as in greatneſs, they excel! 155 

Ah that we lov d our ſelves but half ſo well! DRYDEN. | 

5 is owing to pride, and a ſecret affectation 
_ of a certain ſelf-exiſtence, that the nobleſt 


f motive for action that ever was propoſed to 
man, is not acknowledged the glory and hap- 


pineſs of their being. The heart is treache- 


Tous to it ſelf, and we do not let our reflecti- 
ons go deep enough to receive religion as the 
moſt honourable incentive to good and worthy 
actions. It is our natural weakneſs, to flat · 
ter our ſelves into a belief, that if we ſearch 
into our inmoſt thoughts, we find our ſelves 
wholly diſintereſted, and diveſted of any views 


ariing from ſelf-love and vain-glory. Bnthow- - 
irits of ſuperficial greatneſs may diſdain 


expect 
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expettto be rewarded only in — — world, 
ts as heroic'a piteh of virtue as human nature 
can arrive at. If the tenor of our actions have 
any other motive, than the deſire to be — 
ing in the eye of the Deity, it will neceſſarily 
follow that we muſt be more than men, if we 
are not too much exalted in proſperity and de- 
reſſed in adverſity: but the Chriſtian world 
as a leader, the contemplation of whoſe life 
and ſufferings muſt adminiſter comfort in af. 
Hliction, while the fenſe of his power and om- 
nipotence muſt give them humiliation in pro- 


o 


_ It is owing to the forbidden and unlovely 
| conſtraint with which men of low conceptions 
act when they think they conform themſelves 
to religion, as well as to the more odious con- 
duct of hypocrites, that the word Chriſtian 
does not carry with it at firſt view all that is 
great, worthy, friendly, generous, and he- 
roic. The man who ſuſpends his hopes of the 
reward of worthy actions till after death, who 
ean beſtow unſeen, who can overlook hatred, 
do good to his ſlanderer, who can never be 
Angry at his friend, never revengeful to his 
enemy, is certainly formed for the benefit 
of ſociety: yet theſe are ſo far from heroic 
virtues, that they are but the ordinary duties 
TSR 8 
When aman with a Ready faith looks back 
on the great cataſtrophe of this day,with what 
bleeding emotions of heart muſt he contem- 
late the life and ſufferings of his deliverer? 
ben his agonĩes occurto him, how will heweep 
ENS N 8 10 
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as 


entertainment, when thi 
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to reflect that he has often forgot them for the 
glance of 4 wanton, for the applauſe of a vain 
"world, for an heap of fleeting paſt pleaſures, 
which are at preſent aking ſorrows? 10 
How pleaſing is the contemplation of the 
low ly ſteps our almighty leader took in con- 
_dnQing us to his heavenly manſions? In plain 
and apt parable, ſimilitude, and allegory, our 
great maſter enforced the doctrine of our ſal- 
vation; but they of his acquaintance, inſtead 
of receiving what they could not oppoſe, were 


offended at the preſumption of being wiſer 


than they: they could not raiſe their little ide- 
as above the conſideration of him, in thoſe cir. 
cumſtances familiar to them, or conceive that 
he who appeared not more terrible or pompous; 
ſhould have any thing more exalted than them- 
felves; he inhabits therefore would not 

longer ineffectually exert # power which Was 
capable of conquering the prepoſſeſſion of 

their narrow and mean conceptions. 

M-ultitudes followed him, and brought him 
the dumb, the blind, the fick, and maimed; 


whom when their Creator had touched, wun 


à ſecond life they ſaw, ſpoke, leaped, and ran. 
In affection to him, andadmiration of his acti- 
ons, the crowd could not leave him, but wait- 
ed near him till they were almoſt as faint ad 
helpleſs as others they brought for ſuecour- 
He had compathon on them, and by a miracle 

_ fupplied cheir neceſſities. Oh, the ecſtatic 
, could behold their 
fdod immediately increaſe to the diſtributet's 
| hand, and fee their God in perſon feeding and 


this A 2 
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refreſhing his creatures! Oh envied happineſs! 


But why do I ſay envied? as if our God did 


not ſtill preſide over our temperate meals, chear- 
ful hours, and innocent converſations. 


But tho the ſacred ſtory is every where full 


of miracles not inferior to this, and tho? in the 
midſt of thoſe acts of divinity he never gave 


the leaſt hint of a deſign to become a ſecular 


= 2 yet had not hitherto the apoſtles them · 
ſelves any other hopes than of worldly power, 
preferment, riches and pomp; for Peter up- 
on an accident of ambition among the apoſtles, 
hearing his maſter explain that his kingdom 
was not of this world, was ſo ſcandalized, that 
be whom he had fo long followed ſhould ſuf . 
fer the ignominy, ſhame, and death which 
he foretold, that he took him aſide and ſaid, 
He it far from thee, Lord, this ſhall not be 
unto thee: for which he ſuffered a ſevere re- 
— prehenſion from his maſter , as having in his 
5 _ the glory of man rather than that of 
I The great change of things began to draw 
near, — 6 1250 of — 3 fit as 
à ſaviour and deliverer to make his public en- 
try into Jeruſalem with more than the power 
and joy, but none of the oſtentation and pomp 
_ of a triumph; he came humble, meek, and 
-Jowly: with an unfelt new ecſtaſy, multitudes 
ſtrewed his way with garments and olive- 
branches, crying with loud gladneſs and ac- 
. clamation, © Hoſannah to the ſon of David, 
_ + bleſſed is he that cometh in the name of the 
- Lord:? At this great king's acceſſion to his 


' throne, 
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_ throne, men were not ennobled. but ſaved; 
. crimes were not remitted, but ſins forgiven; 
he did not beſtow medals, honours, fayours, but 
health, joy, ſight, ſpeech. The firſt object the 
blind ever ſaw, was the author of ſight; while 
the lame ran before, and the dumb repeated 


| the Hoſannah. Thus attended; he entered 
| into his own houſe, the ſacred temple, and by 
ko his divine authority expelled traders and world- 
WH -lings that e and thus did he, for 
- a time, uſe a great and deſpotic power, to let 


unbelievers underſtand, that it was not want 

of, but ſuperiority to, all worldly dominion, 

that made him not exert it. But is this then 

| the ſaviour? is this the deliverer? ſhall this 

| - *obſcure Nazarene command Iſrael, and fit on 

he chrone of David? Their proud and diſ- 

dainful hearts, which were petrified with the 

love and pride of this world, were impregna- 

| ble to the reception of ſo mean a benefactor, 

| and were now enough exaſperated with bene- 

fits to confpire his death. Our Lord was ſen- 

ſible of their deſign; and prepared his diſciples 

| for it, by recounting to them now more diſtin&- 

| ly what ſhould befal him; but Peter with 

an ungrounded reſolution, and in a fluſh of 

temper, made a ay de proteſtation, that 
3 tho all men were offended in him, yet would 

1 5 not he be offended. It was a great article 

5 of our ſaviour's buſineſs in the world, to 

bring us to a ſenſe. of our inability, without 

. © God's aſſiſtance, to do any thing great or good; 

he therefore told Peter, who thought ſo well 

of his courage and fidelity, chat they 5 4 


162 Excellaney of ihe 
boch fal him, and even be mold 4.deny hin 
' thrice that very hight. 

But hat heart can be tongue 
*/ntter the ſequel? Who is that yonder buf. 


©, draghkea felon? Whither doithey carry my 


And will he die to expiate thoſe very inju- 
.< Ties? See where they have nailed the Lord 


his — writhes, and heart heaves with pi- 
ty and with agonyl Oh almighty ſufferer, 


is infamy: lo, he inc les hig heat to his "mu 
1 boſom! hark, he groans! fee, he 

Tlͤe earth trembles, the temple rends, * 

rde uu the dead ariſe: which are the 

»© quick ? which are the dead? Sure nature, 

kane js depa T pots. T 


"Is , - wy 4 1 x 7 . 


* 


l fr. o eee the mites. Pry regu- 
late the will, is the-moſt laſting and diffu- 
Ave benefit, Wanne be found ſo uſeful 
und excellent an inſtitution as that of the Chri- 
ſtian prieſthood, which is how become the 
orm of fools. That a numerous order men of 
mould be conſecrated to the ſtudy of the moſt 
- Fublime- and beneficial truths, with a 9 
to propagate them by their diſcourſes and writ- 
jag, to. inform * fellow · creatures of the 
being and attributes of the Deity, to poſſes 
ae minds with the ſenſe of a future ſtate, 
unn n nature of every 


virtue 


1 feted, — and {purned ?. Aden b they 
Lord, my king, my ſaviour, and my God? ” 


and giver of life! How his wounds blacken, 


A Jook: down, look do ven from tl triumpbant 


_ 
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virtue and moral duty, but likewiſe to perſuade 
mankind to the practice of them by the moſt 
powerful and engaging motives, is a thing ſo 
excellent and neceſſary to the well-beingotthe 
world, that no-body but a modern free think · 
er could have the forehead or folly to turn it 
into ridicule. TREO 571 3 "1 


The light in which.cheſe points ſhould be 


* 
6 
* 


do read lectures of 


men, who ſhould endeavour to defeat the pur · 
poſe of fo divine an inſtitution? - _ 
It is indeed uſual with that low tribe of writ- 
ers, to pretend their deſign is only to reform 
che church, and expoſe the vices and not the 

order of the clergy. The author of a pamph- 
let printed the other day, (which without my - 


* mentioning the title, will on this occaſion oc- 5 


cur to the thoughts of thoſe who have read it) 


. 
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2 . + mas — 
oc 


4 


afraid or aſhamed openly to maintain. But 


there are two points which clearly ſhew what 
it is he aims at. The firſt is, that he conſtant- 
Iy uſes the word Prieſt in ſuch a manner, as 


| "that his reader cannot but obſerve he means 
to throw an odium on theclergy of the church 


of England, from their being called by a name 
which they enjoy in common with heathens 
and npedory The other is, his raking to- 
gether and exaggerating, with great ſpleen 
and induſtry, all thoſe actions of church-men, 


. which, either by their own illneſs or the bad 
_ "ightin which he places them, tend to give 
men an ill impreſſion of the diſpenſers of the 


goſpel; all which he pathetically addreſſes to 
the conſideration of his wiſe and honeſt coun · 
trymen of the laity. The ſophiſtry and ill- 


breeding of theſe proceedings are ſo obvious 

to men who have any pretence to that chara- 

Ser, that I need fay no more either of them 
207 anc cho. pans 
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- With hymns divine the jojous banquet ends 3, 
) The Peans lengthen'd till the ſun deſcends : OY 
] Tube Greeks reſtor d the grateful notes prolong; _ © 
. WW - Apollo cent, and approves the ſong. * | Pore. 
. HERE is a certain coldneſs and indif- 
1 ferencein the phraſes of our European 
. languages, when they are compared with the 
oriental forms of ce and it happens very 
7 luckily, that the Hebrew idioms run into the 
n Engliſh tongue with a particulargrace and beau -· 
2 4. Our language has received innumerable 
egancies and improvements, from that infu- 


ſionof Hebraiſms, vrhich are derived toit out of 
the poetical paſſages in holy writ. They give 
" WH 2 force and energy to our expreſſions, warm 
and animate our language, and convey our 
thoughts in more ardent and intenſe phraſes, 
than any that are to be met with in our own 


I bere is ſomething ſo pathetic in this kind 
ofdiction, that it often ſers the mind in a flame, 
and makes our hearts burn within us. How 
cold and dead does a prayer appear, that is 
compoſed in the moſt elegant a * of 
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of ſpeech, which are natural to our tongue, 


of muſic which wauld have its foundation in 


rammen, 
..- «ocrafions; that a man is aſhamed to reflect up- 


| ** 1923 qt ſorrow, 


33 


hep pee 


when it is not heightened by that ſolemnity of 
phraſe which may be drawn from the ſacred 


writings, It has —— ſaid by ſome of the an- 


cients, chat if the gods. were to tall v „men, 

they would certainly ſpeak in Plato's ſtile; but 
I think we may ſay wih juſtice, chat When 
mortals converſe with their Creator, they can- 
not do it in ſo proper a'ſtile as in that of the 


holy ſeriptures. 15 
If any one would jud; of che beauties of 
2 that are o be.. met with in the divine 


writings, and examine how kindly the He- 


drew manners of ſpeech mix and incorporate 


with the Janguage; after havi 
1 ler himread og pe 


n ee He will find 


Yen 


wo! laſt ſuch an bſurdity and: con- 
«Mile, with e eee po- 

verty of imagination, as ill maſee him very 
2 what 1 hand nene, Advanc- 


110 1 En 2 2 28101 "Io 


N eee eee, „ of 
735 wirds, Ib beautiful in themſelves, and ſp pro- 


per ſor the its: ofimuũc, Teannbt but won 


Aer that perſons of diftinftion ſhould give ſo 


little attention and encoura tto that kind 


reaſon, and which would i improve our virtue 
in proportion as it ralſed our dalig hr. The 
| ns chat are excited — 
Gly cada 1 


:onthem ſeripuſlyʒ hut ⁊he fear, the love, the 


if 
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Pleaſure and: dui 


intercede with heaven for the innocent, 


Sexrabbun: Lusgage. n 
ſotrow, the imdignation that are awakened in 
the mind by hymns and anthems, make the 
heart better, and proceed from ſuch cauſes as 
are altogether 9 and praiſe: worthy. 
855 hand in hand, awd: the 


greater vur ſati 
"Ienbeumongrbolowhbowere fle le df 


eh people, was a religious art. The ſongs 


of Sion; which we have reaſon to believe were 
in high repute-among'the courts of the eaſt-" 


ern monarchs were nothing ielſe but we 
and leces of rytthat adored or celeb 


the ſupreme bei The greateſt conquer Wi 
ia ti holy 5 after the manner of the 
old Gretian lyrics, did not onfy%eompoſe the 
words of his divine odes, but generally ſer 
them to muſit himiſelf: after Which, his works; / 
tho” they were conſeerated to the tabernzele, 3 
became the National efifertainment,” a8 well as! 
the devotion of his people. If 


The firſt original of the Arten was a reli i 
ous worſhip conſiſting ny of a chorus, which 


was nothing elfe but an hymn to a Deity. As 


luxury and voluptuouſneſs $ prevailed! over inno- 


cence and religion , this form of worſhip: de- 


generated into tragedies; in which however 


the chorus ſo far remembered its firſt office, 


as to brand eyery thing that was vicious, and 


recommend every thing that was'laudable, - 


to implote 3 its vengeance on the criminal. 
Homer and Heſiod intimate to us how this 


art od be applied, when they We 
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the muſes as Fee J 4K and warb 
lg their hymns about his throne, | I might 
ſhew from innumerable paſſages in 1 


' writers, not only that vocal and inſtrumental 
muſic were 2 — of in their religious wor - 


ſhip, but that their moſt favourite diverſions 
were filled with ſongs and hymns to their re-. 


ſpective deities. Had we frequent entertain- 


ments of chis nature among us, they would 


not a little purify and exalt our paſſions, give 


our thoughts a proper turn, and cheriſn thoſe 
divine impulſes in the ſoul, which every one 
feels that — ttifled them by ſenſual and 


immodlerate pleaſure. 


Muſic, when thus applied, raiſes abble h hints Y 
in the mind of the hearer, and fillsitwith great 


conceptions. It ſtrengthens devotion; and ad- 


vances praiſe into 8 Ie lengthens out 
every abt of worſhip, and produces more la- 


1 and permanent impreſſions in the mind, 


than thoſe ich accompany any tranſient form 
» of words that axe uttered i in the wa me- 


"ons of We wen | O 


Anunt dy Litre V 


D R. Fillotſon, in his A concerning 


| the danger of all known ſin, both from 
| z . che light of DE and revelation, after having 


iven us the deſcription of the laſt day out of 
2 it, * this remarkable. aſſage. 


N 4 vi. . 885. | 
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i «I appeal to any man, whether this be not 
(2 re reſentation of things very proper and 
 * ſuitable to that great day, wherein he who 
© made the world ſhall come to judge it? and 
* whether, the wit of man ever deviſed any. 
"1 ' thing ſo awful, and ſo agreeable to the ma- 

jeſty of God, and the ſolemn judgment of 
5 To whole world? The deſeription which 
Virgil makes of the Elyſian fields, and the in- 

t fernal regions, how infinitely do they fall 
' ſhort of the majeſty of the holy ſcripture, and 3 
the deſcription there made of heaven a | 
hell; and of the great and terrible day of 
the Lord! fo that in compariſon yo are... 
* childiſh and trifling; and yet perha 10 he had 
the moſt regular and moſt governed imagina- 
tion of any man that ever led, and obſery-\ 
ed the greateſt decorum in his characters and 
deſcriptions. But who can declare the great 
things of God, but he to whom God hall 
. . „ 

This obſer vation was worthy a 8 6 le: _ 
man, and ought tobe of authority with : Who 
are ſuch, ſo far as to examine whether he ſpoke Wl 
thatas a man of a juſt taſte and judgment, or _ 
advanced it _ for the ſervice. of his do. 
Qrineas a clergyman. — 

J am very confident whoever od che go⸗ '- 
| ſpels, with an heart as much prepared in fa. 5 
vour of them as when he ſits down to * 2: 0M 
or Homer, will find no paſſage there which 16 
not told with more natural force than any: . 
pilode in either of thoſe ws who were. gs! j 
pf ore mankind. .. 1 TE a. 
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; hel eriptures? ? 
I am ve 1 etendi 
matters as they deſerve: but I hope tho ge 
temen who are qualified for it, 2 ca 
td it, will forgive me, andconfider that Iſpeak 
3 | 3 5 28 


170 — of the - 
he laſt aug read was the ans chapter 
of St Luke, which gives an account of the 


manner in Which our bleſſed ſaviour, after his 
reſurrection, joined with two diſciples on the 
4 hv hedge j as an Ae traveller, and 


as ſucll to enquire of them 


What ned 1g a ſadneſs he obſerved in their 


God enen or whether it was from an 
public cauſe? Theit wonder that any man p 


near Jeruſalem ſnould be a ſtranger to what 
had paſſed there; their acknowledgment to 
N one they met accidentally that the 7 badbeliev- | 
ed in this prophet; and that now, the third day 
after his death, they were in doubt as to their 


ing hop inen occaſioned the heavineſs 


lie took notice of, are all re preſented i in a ſtile 
which men of letters call the! 


ſemplicity. The attention of t! 5 diſciples, when 
'expounded the ſeriptures concerning him- 


elf, his offering to take his leave of them, their 
fondneſs of his ſtay, and the manifeſtation of 
hey greatgueſtwhom they hadenterrainedwhile 
he Barg atdeh ten them, are all incidents 
which wonderfally pleaſe the imagination of 
1 an reader; üg ee to him ſomething 
of char touck of mind which the brethren felt, 
when they ſaid one to another, did not our 
| — burn within" us, while he talked with 
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25'-2 mere ſecular man, impartially conſi :- 
dering the effect which the ſacred writings 
will have upon the foul of an intelligent read. 


er; and it is ſome argument, that a thing is 
the immediate work of God, when it ſo in- 
finitely, tranſcends all the labours of man-: 
When I look upon Raphael's 2 of our 
Saviour appearing to his diſciples after 
his reſurrection, I cannot but think the juſk 
t diſpoſition of that piece has in it the force 
0 of many volumes on the ſubjedt: the 'evans 
- geliſts are calily diſtinguiſned from the reſt by 
= 1 paſſionate zeal and love which the painter 
r has thrown in their faces; the huddle group 
6 of thoſe who ſtand moſt diſtant are admirable 
e I repreſentations of men abaſhed with their 
e late unbelief and hardneſs of heart. And 
al men not called to the altar, are collateral 
ir helps not to be deſpiſed by the miniſters: of 
of Re ell e nie nn fees ere 
le It is with this view. that: I preſume! upon 
of this paper, and be icatched by an admonits 
on under the diſguiſe of a diverſſoen. 
tt, All the arts and ſciences ought to be em: 
ur ployed in one confederacy againſt the prevails 
th ing torrent of vice and impiety; and it; will be 
us vo ſmall ſep, in the progreſs of religion, if it 
is as evident as it ought to be, that he wants 
the beſt taſte and beſt ſenſe a man can have? 
As for my part, when I have happened 
to attend the corps of a friend to his inter- 
S A | I 5 ment, 
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5 ſons o terqar * as mueh indifference 


y of the, &c. 


Entrance of a chureh- yard, who became the 


+ Ggniry of his- function, and aſſumed an au- 


# which is natural to truth, pronounce 


— the reſurrection and; the 16; he 


that believetly in me, though he were dead, 
vet ſhall he live and whoſdever Hveth and 


believeth in me ſhall never die: I fay, up- 
on ſuch an occaſion, the retroſpect i upon paſt 
actions between the deceaſed, whom ] fol- 


lowed, and myſelf, together with the many 


_ hvile circumſtanees that ſtrike upon the 
muh and alternately give grief and conſola- 


tion; have vaniſhed like a dream; and I 
have been relieved: as by a voice From hea- 


ven, when the ſelemnity has proceeded, 
and after a long 
vam of God utter; I know that my Re- 


I have heard the ſer- 


leemer liveth, and chat he-ſhall ſtand at the 
latter day upon the earth; and though 
worms deſtroy this body, yet in my fleſh 


ſhall: T fee God; whom I ſhall: ſee for my- 
fſelf, and my eyes ſhall 'behold, nad not 
another? i have I been raiſed above 


| _ world and alb its re rds, and how well 


ed to receive the next ſentence which 
e hoh man has ſpoken, We brought no- 


ming into this world, and it js certain we 
can nothing out; the Lord gave, and 
en away, e, be, the 


There are, T now, e temper 
he can. read theſe expreſ- 


as 


ment; mai dang ſeen a graceful man at the 
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of wit into a love and admiration of 


to admire a rapture of St. Paul, as any fine 


wich a ſpirit ſuitable to thoſe faculties, 
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in me Inne, gave, ſo; very 
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as they do the reſt of theſe looſe papers: 
— F wilt not deſpair but to men 


writi s; and, as old as I am, I romife 
myſelf to: ſee the day when it ſhall be as 
mach the faſhion - men of polirenefs 


expreſſion in Virgil or Horace; and to ſee 
a well. dreſſed young man produce an evans 
geliſt out of his pocket, and be no more 
out of countenance than if it were a chf 
fic printed by Elzeve. | 
It is a gratitude that ought to be paid to 
Providence 'by-men of diſtinguiſhed faculties, 
to praiſe and 2 rhe bei 


rouſe ſlower men by their words, actions, 
and writings, to a — ;0rm of their wn 
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drawn out among exterior objects, by the a. 


' / he has been repeating to us every winter 
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ed with the uſual ſalutation of, -Good:mor- 
row, Mr. Bickerſtaff, Good - morrow, my ma- 
ſters all. The ſilence and darkneſs of the 
night diſpoſed me to be more than ordi- 
narily ſerious; and as my attention was not 


vocations of ſenſe, my thoughts naturally 
fell upon myſelf. 1 IV was conſidering, a- 
midſt the ſtilneſs of the night, what was the 
proper employment of a thinking being ? 
what were the perfections it ſhould propoſe 
to itſelf? and, what the end it ſhould aim 
at? My mind is of ſuch a particular caſt, 
that the falling of a ſhower of. rain, or the 
whiſtling of wind, at ſuch a time, is apt to 
fill my thoughts with ſomething awful and 
ſolemn. I was in this diſpoſition, when our 
bellman began his midnight homily (which 


night for theſe twenty years) with the uſu- 
| al ex Ire 1 — et 6 Cr ere be reer 9 0 | 


2 ALL, . 
0h ! mortal man, thou that art torn in ſin! 


Sentiments of this nature, which ate in 

themſelves juſt and reaſonable, however de- 
haſed by the circumſtances that aceompany 
Ven, "fo fot fail to produce their natural 
effect in a mind that is not perverted and de- 
prone by wrong notions of gallantry, po- 


7 
þ4 


enels, and ridicule. The temper which 


Pear, wherein, according to his a- 1 
Wildneſs of imagination, he has 
„ wWrought 


oy 
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_ wrought'a/ country tradition into a beautis 
ful piece of poetry. In the tragedy of Ham- 
let, where the ghoſt vaniſhes upon the cock's 


Rr 


bk ſeaſoned. with religion, as is evident by 


than the preſent. 


conſider, that the Britiſh nation, which is 
now at a greater hei ann of glory for its coun- 


ſhould diſtinguiſh irſelf by a certain looſeneſs 
of principles, and a falling off from thoſe 
Artes of thinking, * e to the 
8 * bappi 
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crowing, he takes occaſion to mention its 
crowing all hours of the night about Chriſt 
mas time, and to inſinuate a kind of _ 
ous' veneration for that ſeaſon. 


MW del o. on the ct of the well . 

Some ſay, That ever guiuſt that ſeaſon comes 
Wherein our Saviour i birth is celebrated. 
The bird of dawning fingeth all night long: 
And then, ſay they; no ſpirit walks abroad '- - 

Dye nights are wholeſome, then no planets ſtrike, - 
No fairy takes, no witch hath: power to charms. 5 
S e and 2 nen bs the riſes 


This . anchor, : as well as 5 e bel 
tions, ſeems to have had his mind thorough- 


"ow Polages in his plays, that would not 

red by a modern. audience; and are 
rods x certain inſtances, thar che age he 
lived in had a much greater ſenſe of virtue 


It is indeed a melancholy Fan to 


cils and conqueſts than it ever: was before, 
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by heart à ca 


ent up a dog, and forthwith. 


many a Rttle wit, in che e 
parts, rally the truth of che Leriprure, Who 
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ä Dp and perfection of human nature. 
This evil comes upon us from the works of 
a few ſolemn blockheads, that meet toge 


ther with the zeal and ſeriouſneſs of apoſtles, 

to extirpate common ſenſe, and propagate 
infitelity. Theſe are the wretches, who, 
without any ſhow of wit, learning, or rea- 


fon, publiſh their 2 conceptions with an 
ing more wiſe than the 
reſt of mankin — no other pretence, 


ambition of ap 


than that of abe from them. One gets 
ve of title pages and edi. 
— ; and im tely to become conſpi- 
cuous, yr ra — — be is an unbeliever. 
Another knows how to write à receipt, or 
argues againſt 
the immortality of the ſoul. 15 have known 
tion of his 


x was not able to read a chapter in it. Theſe 


— 
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dor wretches talk 
courſe, and are rather the objects of {corn 


© pity, than of our indignation ; but the 


ve diſputant, that ede md wrden, and 
pends all his time in convincing himſelf and 


the world, that he is no better than'a brute, 
ought to be 
28 à blot to a civil ſociety, and a defamer of 


out of a government, 


mankind. Thove ro conſider an intfidel, whe- 
the title of deiſt, a. 
cer, in three dilferent 
 Hphtrs, in his folirudes, his dens, and 
nis Al moments. N 

A wit 
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ples of reaſon and virtue, if one conſiders 


him in his ſolicude, as taking in the ſyſtem of 


the univerſe, obſerving the mutual depend- 


ance and harmony, by which the whole 


frame of it hangs 'together, beating down 


his paſſions, or {ſwelling his thoughts with 
magnificent ideas of providence, makes a 


nobler figure in the eye of an intelligent 
being, than the greateſt conqueror amidſt all 


the pomps and ſolemnities of a triumph. On 


the contrary, there is not a more ridiculous 
animal than an atheift in his retirement. His 
mind is incapable of rapture or elevation: he 
can only conſider himſelf as an inſignificant. 


figure in a landſkip, and wandring up and 
dom ina field or a meadow, under the ſame 


terms as the meanelt animals about him, and 


as ſubje&t to as total a mortality as they, wk 
this aggravation, That he is the only one 
amongſt them who lies under the apprehen 


In diſtreſſes, he muſt be of all creatures 


the moſt helpleſs and forlorn; he feels the 

whole preſſure of a preſent calamity, with- . 
out being relieved by the memory of any 
thing that is paſſed, or the proſpect of any 


thing that is to come. Annihilation is the 
greateſt bleſſing that he propoſes to himſelf, 


can fly to. But if you would behold one + 


thoſe gloomy miſcreants in his pooreſt 6gure, 
at the approach, of dean. 
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A wiſe man, that lives up to the princi- 
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178 © Againſt ArHEISNIH FP 
About thirty years ago J was a ſhipboard 
with one of theſe vermin, when there aroſe 
a briſk gale, which could frighten no- body 
but himſelf, Upon the rowling of the ſhip 
he fell upon his knees, and confeſſed to the 
chaplain, that he had been a vile Atheiſt, 
and had denied a ſupreme being ever ſince 
he came to his eſtate. The good man was 
aſtoniſned, and a report immediately ran 
through the ſhip, that there was an Atheiſt 
upon the upper deck. Several of the com- 
mon ſeamen, who had never heard the word 
before, thought it had been ſome ſtrange 
fil; but they were more ſurprized when 
they ſaw it was a man, and heard out of his 
own mouth, that he never believed till that 
day that there was a God. As he lay in the 
agonies of confeſſion, one of the honeſt tarrs 
whiſpered to the boatſwain, that it would be 
a good deed to heave him over board. But 
we were now within fight of port, when of 

a ſudden the wind fell, and the penitent re- 
lapſed, begging all of us that were preſent, 
as we were gentlemen, not to {ay any thing 


of what had paſſed. | © 


le had not been aſhore above two days, 
when one of the company began to rally 


| = him upon his devotion on ſhipboard, which 


the other denied in ſo high terms, that it 
produced the lie on both ſides, and ended 
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He is at preſent, one of the free-thinkers of 
the age, and now writing a pamphlet againſt 
ſeveral received opinions concerning the exiſt- 


—— 


A FTER having treated of falſe zealots 


Nin religion, I cannot forbear mention - 
ing a monſtrous ſpecies of men, who, one 
would not think, had any exiſtence in nature, 
were they not to be met with in ordinary 
converſation, I mean the zealots in atheiſm. 
One would fancy that theſe men, though 
they fall ſhort, in every other reſpe&, of 
thoſe | who make a profeſſion of religion, 
would at leaſt-out-ſhine them in this particu- 
lar, and be exempt from that ſingle fault 


which ſeems to grow out of the imprudent 


fervours of religion: but ſo it is, that infide- 
lity is propagated with as much fierceneſs 
and contention, wrath and indignation, as if 


the ſafety of mankind depended upon it. 


There is ſomething ſo ridiculous and per- 
verſe in this kind of zealots, that one does 
not know how- to ſet: them out in their _ 
ters 
who are eternally upon the fret, though 
_ play for nothing. They are perpe- 
ly teizing their friends to come over to 
them, though at the ſame time they allow 
that neither of them ſhall get any thing by 
the bargain. In ſhort, the zeal of . 
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LN... Againſt ATHETSM - 
Since I have mentioned this unacconnr. 
| ale zeal which appears in atheiſts, and in- 
fidels, I muft further obſerve that they are 
likewiſe in a _ particular manner poſſeſſed 
with The They are wed- 
-ded 10 . el eee and i im- 
„ and xt che fame time look | 

che finale diffioulty in an article of f and 
as a ſufficient reaſon for rejecting it. Notions 
_ hat fall in with the common reaſon of man- 
ind, that are conformable to the ſenſe of all 
ages and all nations, not to mention their 
 zendency:for promoting the happineſs of ſo- 

Cie tirs, or of particular perſons, are explod- 
eil as errors and prejudices; and ſchemes 
eretted in their ſtead that are altogether mon- 


-ftrous and irrational, and require the moſt 


t credulity to e them. I 
0 would fin aſkione of theſe 1 
the great points as 

the exl or eternal — of che world, 
5 — a thinking ſubſtance, the 
dee che ul, the fortuitous organi- 
Autiom of the body, the motions and t | 
-rations of matter, with the like particulars, 
were laid together and formed into a kind 
auf creed, according to the opinions of the 
moſt celebrated atheiſts; I ſay, ſuppoſing 
—— as this were formed, 2 

N an one people i in l 

2 not require an inſmitely great- 
4 3 of faith, ah than any ſer of articles 
which they fo violently. oppoſe.” 'Ler me 
: * O_ this RI of * 


for 
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for their own and for the public good, to 


act at leaſt ſo conſiſtently with themſelves, 
as not to burn with zeal for irreligion, and 


with bigotry for nonſenſe, 


1 a. —__—_— — MEE os. ah. 


Cælum inſam petimus flultitil,——— 
| Hor. Od. III. I. 1. v. 38. 


* 


h cares the Gods, and heavenly climes 
Are ſafe from aur audacious crimes. Dxrpgx. 


- 


Io my return to my lodgings laſt 


night, I found a letter from my wor- 


thy friend the clergyman, whom J have giy- 


en ſame account of in my former pagers. 
He tells me in it, that he was particularly 
pleaſed with the latter part of my yeſterday's 

ation; and at the ſame time inc loſed 


the follo wing eſſay, which he deſires me to 
publiſh as the ſequel of that diſcourſe. It con- 


fiſts partly of uncommon reflections, and 
partly of ſuch as have been already uſed, 


but now ſet in a ſtronger 9 5 : 
A believer may be exculed by the moſt 


| . hardened atheiſt for endeavouring to make 


bim a convert, becauſe he does it with 


an eye to both their intereſts. The a- 


a a believer, becauſe he does not r 
_ © the doing himſelf or believer any go 


* 
pn 

— 
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4. 


* theilt is inexcuſable who tries to gain over 


by 


_ * ſuch a converſion. _ ee 
© The proſpect of a future ſtate is the ſe- 


: * 


ret comfort and refreſhment of my ſoul; 


PS 
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ii is chat which makes nature look gay 


about me; it doubles all my n "am 
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* ſapports me under all my affſictions. I 
can look at diſappointments and misfor- 
tunes, pain and ſickneſs, death itſelf, and 
*. what is worſe than death, the loſs of thofe 
*. who are deareſt to me, with indifference, 
_ © fo long as I keep in view the pleaſures of 

eternity, and the ſtate of being, in which 
| * there will be no fears nor apprehenſions, 
b pains nor ſorrows, ſickneſs nor ſeparation. 


Why will any man be fo impertinently of. 


* ficious, as to tell me all this is only fancy 
and delufion ? Is there any merit in being 


_— Þ the mefſenger of ill news? If it is a dream 
1 let me enjoy it, ſince it makes me both 
the happier and the better man. | 

4 I muſt confeſs I do not know how to 
1 '* truſt a man who believes neither heaven 
l nor hell, or, in other words, a future 


tate of rewards and puniſhments. Not 
only natural ſelf-love, but reaſon directs 
aus to promote our own intereſt above all 

things. It can never be for the intereſt 

of a believer to do me a miſchief, becauſe 

| ,*-he is ſure, upon the balance of accompts, 
e 0 find himſelf a loſer by it. On the con- 

E trary, if he conſiders his own welfare in 
his behaviour towards me, it will lead him 
i to do me all the good he can, and at the 
ame time reſtrain him from doing me an 


75 a reaſonable creature, if be favours me 
D *:contrary to his preſent intereſt, or does 
not diſtreſs me when it. turns to his pre- 

7 ſent advantage. Honour and good nature 
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may indeed tie up his hands; but as 
theſe would be very much ſtrengthened by 
reaſon and principle, fo without them they 
are only inſtincts, or wavering unſettled 
\ notions, which reſt on no foundation. 

© Infidelity has been attacked with ſo good 
ſucceſs of late years, that it is driven out 


; 
P 


Ss * * 


55 


found his poſt tenable, and is therefore 
© retired into Deiſm, and a disbelief of re- 
* vealed religion only. But the truth of it 
is, the greateſt number of this ſet of men, 
© are thoſe who, for want of a virtuous e- 
ducation, or examining the grounds of re- 
© ligion, know ſo very little of the matter in 
*: queſtion, - that their infidelity is but an- 
other term for their ignorance. 

As folly and inconſiderateneſs are the 


foundations of infidelity, the great pillars 


and ſupports of it are either a vanity of 


55 appearing wiſer than the reſt of man- 


kind, or an oſtentation of courage in de- 
0 ſpiſing the terrors of another world, which 
have ſo great an influence on what they 
call weaker minds; or an averſion to a 
belief that muſt eut them off from many 
<'of thoſe pleaſures they propoſe to them- 
ſelves, and fill them with remorſe for 
many of thoſe they have already taſted: 
| © The great received articles of the Chri- 
ſtian religion have been ſo clearly proved, 
from the authority of that divine revela- 
05 72 in which they are delivered, that it 
5 * . W e ears to 
55 1. 1 hear 


of all its out-works. The atheiſt has not 


1% Aan ArREISN 
* hear and eyes to ſee, not to be convinced 
of them. But were it poſſible for any 
| * thing in the Chriſtian faith- to be errone- 
i < ons, I can find ne ill conſequences in ad- 
_— * hering to it. The great points, of the in- 
1 © carnation. and ſufferings of our Saviour, 
p produce naturally ſuch habits of virtue in 
the mind of man, that, Ifay, ſuppoſing it 
were poſſible for us to be miſtaken in them, 
| the infidel himſelf muſt at leaſt allow that 
L no other ſyſtem of religion could fo .effec- 
* tually contribute to the heightning of mo- 
_— * rality. They give us great ideas of the 
| <. dignity of human nature, and of the love fi 
=_ = which the ſupreme Being bears to his crea- 4 
4 * tures, and conſequently engage us in the | 
1 * higheſt acts of our duty towards our Crea- A 
tor, our neighbour and ourſelves. How I 
mam noble arguments has St. Paul raiſed MW 
from the chief articles of our religion, for 
che advaneing of morality in its three great 
„branches? Lo give a ſingle example in 
each kind: What can be a ſtronger mo- 
tive to. a firm truſt and reliance on the mer- 
dies of our Maker, than the giving us his 
Son to ſuffer for us? What can make us | 
love and eſteem even the moſt inconſider WM 
able of mankind, more than the thought F 
=  * that Chriſt died for him? Or what diſpoſe M 
e us 0 ſet a ſtricter guard upon the purity WM. - 
=— © of our own hearts, than eur being mem- 4 
t bers of Chriſt, and a part of the ſociety IM -: 
which chat immacnlate perſon is the 5 
bead? Hut theſe are only a ſpecimen of 9 
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1 1 Heathens bet for wil. 
dom and virtue, in his laſt moments de. 
. "i 
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© thoſe admirable enforcements of morality . 
4 which the apoſtle has drawn from the Bi- 
ſtory of our bleſſed Saviour. 

- © Tf our modern infidels conſidered theſe 


matters with that candour and ſeriouſneſs 


which they deſerve, we ſhould not fee 


them act with ſuch a ſpirit of bitterneſs, - 

© arrogance, and malice: they would nor 
© be raiſing ſuch inſignificant cavils, doubts, 
and {cruples, as . be ſtarted againſt e- 
* very thing that is not capable of mathe- 
* matical demonſtration; in order to unſettle 
the minds of the ignorant, diſturb the pu- 


blic peace, fabvert- morality, andthrow all 


© things into confuſion and diforder. If 
none of theſe reflections can have any 
influence on them, there is one that per- 


0 haps may, becauſe it is adapted to their 


# vanity, by which they ſeem to be guided 
* much more than their reaſon. I would 
therefore have them conſider that the wiſ⸗- 
© ſt and beſt of men in all ages of the world, 
© have been thoſe who lived up to the reli- 
gion of their country, when they ſaw no- 
thing in it oppoſite to morality, and to the 


beſtt lights they had of the divine nature. 
1 Pythagoras's firſt rule directs us to warſhip 
he gods as it is ordained by law, for 3 


« is the moſt natural interpretation of the 
4 Socrates, who was the maſt re- 


* W of © ſubraiſſiy 5 
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the. eſtabliſhed worſhip of his country, 
Xenophon tells us, that his. prince (whom 
he ſets forth as a pattern of perfection) 
when he found his death approaching, of. 
fered ſacrifices on the mountains to the 
Perſian Jupiter, and the Sun, according 
to the cuſtoms of the Perſians; for thoſe 
are the words of the hiſtorian. Nay, the 
f —— atomical philoſophers ſhew- 
a very remarkable modeſty in this par- 
ticular; for, though the being of a God 
was entirely repugnant | to their ſchemes 
of natural philoſophy, they - contented 
themſelves with the denial of a provi- 
dence, aſſerting at the fame time the exiſt 
ence. of gods in general; becauſe they 
would not ſhock the common belief of 
85 ende and the oecd * oo coun. 
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= Quit ratione queas traducete re 1 


Ne te ſemper jnops agitet vexetque — — 
11 Ne 4117 et Ferum mediocriter utilium Wa 
| b of *: | M4 80 IS Hor. 4 % 1. Epiſt. XVIn. v. 97: 


| in thou. myſt Fas Joe, how ſpend thine age in peace ; * 
= Left avarice, till poor, diſturb” thy. Po 
= Or fears ſoould ſhake, or cares | thy mind- ; 
e ardent dope for things. o te wc ; | Canzor, 
= Hande endeavoured. 4 in my laſt Se 
= turday's paper to ſhew the great ex- 
= - _--cellency. of ith, I ſhall here conſider what 
1 the 2 — of 7. and 

© . £Cannramun the mind [Thoſe 
5 who 
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quieted with any former perplexity, when 


different hand. As nothing is more laudable _ 
than an enquiry after truth, ſo nothing is 


lives, without determining - ourſelves” one 


regulate our lives, it is the greateſt abſurdi- 


Tyhe firſt rule therefore which I ſhall day 


into queſtion. We may perhaps forget the 


| and INFIDELITY. 3 
who delight in reading books of controverſy, 
which are written on both ſides of the que- 
ſtion in points of faith, do very ſeldom ar- 
rive at a fixed and ſettled habit of it. They 
are one day entirely convinced of its impor- 
tant truths, and the next meet with ſome- 
thing that ſhakes and diſturbs them. The 
doubt which was laid revives again, and 
ſhews itſelf in new difficulties, and that ge- 
nerally for this reaſon, becauſe the mind, 
which is perpetually toſſed in controver- 
ſies and diſputes, is apt to forget the reaſons 
which had once ſet it at reſt, and to be diſ- 


it _— in a new ſhape, or is ſtarted by a 


more irrational than to paſs away our whole 


the laſt importance to us. There are indeed 
many things from which we may withhold 
our aſſent ; bur in caſes by which we are to 


ty to be wavering and unſettled, without 
cloſing with that ſide which appears the moſt: 


fafe and the moſt probable. 


down, is this, that when by reading or dif- 
courſe, we find ourſelves thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truth of any article, and of 
the reaſonableneſs of our belief in it, we 
ſhould never after ſuffer ourſelves to call it 


argu- 


188 ; 
.  arguments-which/ occaſioned our conyidtion, 


but we ought to remember: the ſtrength 
they had with us, and therefore ſtill to retain 


moſt learned 


ing, to 


4 | 2 angry: upon the truth, 


Againſt ATHEISM 


17 conviction which they once produced. 


This is no more chan what we do in every 


art or ſcience, nor is it poſſible to act other: 


vwiſe, conſidering the weakneſs and limitati- 


on of our intellectual faculties. It was thus 
that Latimer, one of the gloridus army of 
martyrs, who introduced the reformation in 
England, behaved himſelf in that great con. 


ference which was managed between the 
among the : Proteſtants and Pa- 


piſts in the-reign of Queen Mary. This ve- 


nerable old. man knowing how his abilities 
were im 


by age, and that it was im- 
nim b recollect all chaſe reaſons 
which bad directed him in the cheice of 
jon, left his companions, -who were 
on of their parts · and learn- 


by the force of reaſon. As for himſelf, he 


5 epeated to his adyerſaries the articles 
_ which he firmly believed, and in the pro- 
| feſſion of which he was determined to dic. 


It is in this manner that the mathematician 


proceeds upon propofitions Which he has 


once demonſtrated; and though-the demon- 
ſtration may have Jipe out of. his memory, 


ed. This rule is abſolutely 
er minds, and in ſome 


2 — — 


dias 


and confound their antagoniſts | 
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| But wo'thele laſt 'T would propoſe, in the 

| ſecond. place, that they ſhould lay up in their 

| memories, and always keep by them in a 

| readineſs, thoſe arguments which appear to 

| them of the greateſt ſtrength, and which 
cannot be got over ach all the _—_— _ 

| cavils of ' infidelity. - (6 

But, in the third vince, here: is nothing 

| which ſtrengthens faſth more than morality. 

Faith and morality naturally produce each 

| other. A man is quickly convinced of the 
truth of religion, Who finds at is not againſt 
his een that it ſhould: be: wrue. The 


| Fan po law i) be ery nin 
cloſing-with religion upon an impartial exa- 
mination-of it; but at the ſame time it is as 
certain, that faich is kept alive in us, and 


F 


5 Nr 
| more perfuaſive than any of the former, and 
| that is, an habitual adoration of the faj me 
| Being, as well in conſtant acts of m wor 
5 ſhip, as in outward forms. The devour 
wan does not only believe but feels there is 
| 1 Deity. He has actual ſenſations of him; 
his experience concurs with his reaſon; he 
bin more e and more in all his interoourſes 


; with 7 
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i with him, and even in this life en loſes h 

his faith in conviction. . 
The laſt method which 1 ſhall mention for 


dhe giving life to a man's faith,” is frequent : 
retirement from the world, accompanied 4 


© with religious meditation» When a man 
= — thinks of any thing in the darkneſs of the li 
\F night, whatever deep impreſſions! it may 
make in his mind, they are apt to vaniſh as 
5 ſoon as the day breaks about him. The light 
1 noiſe of the day, which are perpetual- e 
| by- ſoliciting his ſenſes, and calling off his f 
attention, wear out of his mind the thoughts f 
that imprinted themſelves in it, with fo 
much ſtrength, during the ſilenee and dark. W 
| neſs of the night. A man finds the ſame dif 1 
| ference as to himſelf in a croud and in a fo- 
ütucle: the mind is ſtunned and dazled a W F 
: neee wk variety of objedts;which-preſs up- W #5 
on her in a great city: ſhe 3 her- t 
ſelf to the conſideration of choſe things which ( 
are of the utmoſt concern to her. The cares 
or pleaſures of the world ſtrike in with every 
- thought, and a multitude of vitious pts 
give a kind of juſtification to our folly. In 
dur retirements every thing diſpoſes us to be p 
, ſerious. In courts and cities we are enter- . 
' tained: with the works of men; in the coun- 
try with thoſe of Geda L is the Frovince | 
me = art, he 
14 Votion natur ally grow in ; wh mind of: every 2 
veaſonable man, who ſees the impreſſions of 
diinne power and wiſdom in every 3 objeg on 
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has made the beſt arguments for his own 
exiſtence, in the formation of the heavens 


and the earth, and theſe are arguments which 


a man of ſenſe cannot forbear attending to, 

who is out of the noiſe and hurry. of human 
affairs. Atiſtotle ſays, that ſhould a man 
live under ground, and there converſe with 
works of art and mechaniſm, and ſhould af- 
terwards be brought up into the open day, 
and ſee the ſeveral glories of the heaven and 
earth, he would immediately pronounce 
mem the Works of ſuch. a being as we de- 
fine God to be. The pfalmiſt has very beau- 
tiful ſtrokes of poetry to this purpoſe, in 
that exalted ſtrain, © The heavens declare 
the glory of God: and the fir mament ſhew- 
eth his handy work. One day telleth an- 
other: and one night certifieth another. 
There is neither ſpeech nor language: but 


their voices are heard among them. Their 


ſound is gone out into all lands: and their 
words into the ends of the world.” As ſuch 
a bold and ſublime manner of thinking furiiſh- 
es very. noble matter for an ode, 7 oh reader 
may! ſee it ce into the e one. 
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192 Sir de. 
Som ar Fa evenin ee a: 

Tie moon takes up 2 eee 

ie b nightly to the liſtning earth 

= :..Repents the flory of her berth's 0 

| bild all the flars that round her u 


; Aud all the planets in their turn, 
- ©: Confirm the tidings as they roꝛul, 
= * en prod. the truth 1185 5 to . 
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= ' > FEY in folemn 9 
Move round the dark EY Fi, ? P 
| = 7 pak though nor real voice nor. * . E 
Ani their radiant orbs be found? 4 
I reaſan's car they all rejoice, © ; E 
Aud utter farth. a glorigus dolce, p 
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HERE iis in "the — 

hood, two days ago, one of your 

| gay 3 of the town, who b * Toy 
tended at his entry, with a fervant | 
town, beſides a. coumryma he. Had taken 
up fora gvide, exeited che curigfity ith 

3 72 5 10 learn whence: and, what he mig 
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more than that the gentleman came from 
London to travel and fee faſhions, and was, 
as he heard fay, a Free-thmker : what re- 


« igjon that might be, he could not tell; and 


* for his own part, 1 if they had not. told him 


© the man was a Free- chinker, he ſhould 
have gueſſed by his way of talking, he was 


* httle cler than a heathen; excepting only 
that he had been a good gentleman to him, 
and made him drunk twice in one day, over 


and above what they had bargained for. 


J do not look upon the Gmp licity of this, 


( and ſeveral odd Dh iries with hich J ſhall 
trouble you, to be — at; much leſs 
can J think that our youths of fine wit, 
and enlarged underſtandings, have any rea- 
(fon to laugh. There is no neceſſity that 
every ſquire in Great: Britain ſhould know 


"what the word Free thinker ſtands for; 
but it were much to be wiſhed, that they 
who value themſeves upon that conceit- 


ed tile, were a little better inſtructed in 
* what it ought to ſtand for; and thar they 


would not perfuade themſelves, a man is 
really and truly a Freethinker in any to- 
„letable ſenſe, merely by virtue of his be. 
ing an atheiſt, or an infidel of any other 
diſtinction. It may be dbubted with pers] 
Lreaſon, whether ever was in nature 
"a more abjekt, flavith, and bigoted gene- 


ration than the tribe. of Beaux, K brats, at 
Their 


* preſent ſo prevailing in this iſland. 


1 pretenſiotr to be Free-thinkers, is no other, 
than ** be to be free · livers, and fa. 
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their fancy, ſhall ſugg 
sas wildly as talk an 0 r and, will not 
endure that their wit ſhould be controuled 
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© vages to be free-men, that i is, they can 


« think whatever they have a mind to, and 

give themſelves up to whatever conceit 
© the extravagancy of thei inclination, or 
ſt; they can think 


* by ſuch formal things as decency and com- 
mon ſenſe : deduction, coherence, conſiſt 


* ency, and all the rules of reaſon they ac- 


© cordingly diſdain, as too preciſe, and me- 


= * chanical for men of a liberal education. 


«T his, as far as I could ever learn 
c « from, their writings, or my own . obſerya- 
tion, is a true account of the Britiſh Free- 
* thinker. . Our: viſitant here, who gave oc. 


c ee to this Papers. has brought with him 
© a new. Daring common ſenſe, the par- 
ev RIS which L am not yet Acquaint- 


© ed with, but will loſe no opportunity of 
c informing myſelf whether ir contain any 
« thing worth Mr,/SpzcTaToR's notice. In 


£134 the mean time, Sir, I cannot but think 
„it would be for the gnop,s of mankind, if 


< you would take: this ubject into your own 
* conſideration, and ; convince the hopeful 
youth of our nation, that licentiouſneſs 
(18. not freedom; or, if ſuch a paradox 


not be underf] 


1 das Sir, TO” flac bumble Servant, * 
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wi dd, . that a prejudice 
7 1 atheiſm is, not impartially. N 
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IWhatever that principle is, which lives, perceives, under 


ing in endeavouring to find out the mean-/ 


dice againſt a body of men, whom, of all! 


not to violate, I mean, men in holy orders. 


— 
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Quidquid eſt illud, quod ſentit, quod ſapit, quod valt, quod 
viget, coeleſte ct divinum eff, ob camgic ren ceter un 


ſit neceſſe eff, nd, Tull. 
ſtands, and wills, the ſame is heavenly and divine, and con-. 
ſequent eternal. - OE HL SUOR 


| AM diverted from the account I wag'/giv-' 
. ing the town of my particular concerns, 
by caſting my eye upon a treatiſe, which L 
could not overlook without an inexcuſable 
negligence, and want of concern for all the 
civil, as well as religious intereſts / of man- 
kind. This piece has for its title, (A diſ- 
courſe of Free- thinking, occaſioned by the! _ 
riſe and growth of a ſect called Free- think. 
ers.” The author very methodically enters 
upon his argument, and ſays, By Free- 
thinking, IL mean the uſe of the underſtand · 


5 


ing of any propoſition whatſoever,” in conſi-» _ 
dering the nature of the evidence for, or a. 
gainſt, and in judging of it according to che 
leeming force or weakneſs of the evidence!” 
As ſoon as he has delivered this definition, 
from which one would expect he did not de- 
ſign to ſnew a particular inclination: for or: 
againſt any thing before he had conſidered 


Free chinker, with the moſt apparent preju.“ 
other, a good man would-be moſt careful. 


Perſons 


1 
N 
1 
| 
| 
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| Perſons who.have devoted themſelves to the 
ſervice of God, are venerable to all who 
fear him; and it is a certain characteriſtic 


of a diſſolute and ungoverned mind, to rail 


or ſpeak diſreſpectfully of them in general. 


It is certain, that in ſo great a croud of men 
ſome will intrude, who are of tempers very 
unbecoming their function; but becauſe am- 
bition and avarice are ſometimes lodged in 


that boſom, which ought to be the dwelling 
of ſanctity and devotion, mult this unreaſon- 


able author vilify the whole order? He has 


not talen the leaſt care to diſguiſe his being 


an enemy to the perſons againſt Whom he 
writes, nor any where granted that the inſtitu- 


tion of religious men to ſerve at the altar, and 


inſtruct ſuch who are not as wile as himſelf, 
is at all neceſſary or deſirable; but proceeds 


without the leaſt apology, to, undermine 
their credit, and fruſtrate their labours : 


whatever clergymen, in diſputes againſt each 


bother, have unguardedly uttered, is here re- 
' - corded. in ſuch a manner as to affect religion 


welt, by wreſting conceſſions to its diſad- 
vantage from its own teachers. If this be 


true, as ſure any man that reads the dif- 
courſe muſt allow it is; and if religion is the 
ſtrongeſt tie of human ſociety; in what man- 
ner are we to treat this our common enemy, 


who. promotes the growth of ſuch a ſect as 


he calls Free-thinkers ? He chat ſhould burn 
a houſe, and juſtify the action, by aſſerting 
hes a free agent, would be more excuſable 
than this author in uttering what he bas 


from 
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from the + gr of a Free chinker: but they 
are a ſet o Je ich dull fellows, who 
want capacities an 2 to make a fi- 

gure amongſt mankind upon benevolent and 
generous principles, that think to ſurmount 
their own natural meanneſs, by laying of-. 
fences in the way of ſuch as make it their 
endeavour to excel upon the received max- 
ins and honeſt arts of life. If it were poſ- 
ſible to laugh at ſo-melancholy an affair as 
what hazards ſalvation, it would be no un- 
pleaſant enquiry to aſk what ſatisfaction they 
reap, what extraordinary gratification of ſenſe, 
or what delicious hbertint{m this ſect of Free- 

. thinkers enjoy, after getting looſe of the 

nas which confine the paſſions of other men? 

N Would it not be a matter of mirth to find, 

> WW after all, that the heads of this growing ſect 

5 ate ſober wretehes, who prate whole even- 


** — dans 


: ings over coffee, and have not themſelves 

1 fire enough to be any farther debauchees, . 
than merely in . inciple? Theſe ſages of 
iniquity are, it ſeems, themſelves only ſpe- 
culatively wicked, and are contented that 

all the abandoned young men of the age are 
kept ſafe from reflection by-dabbling in their 
rhapſodies, without taſting the pleafures for 
which their doctrines leave them unaccount- 
able. Thus do heavy mortals, only to gra- 
say a dry pride of heart, give up the inte- 
n I **lls of another world, without enlarging 
g IWF their gratifications in chis; but it is certain 
le chat chere are a ſort of men that can puzzle 
as: truth, but cannot ee the Rs of it. 
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Fhis fame Free- thinker is a creature unac- 
quainted with the emotions which poſſeſs 
great minds when they are turned for reli. 

gion, and it is apparent that he is untouch. ' 
ed with any ſuch ſenſation as the rapture of 
devotion. Whatever one of theſe ſcorners 
may think, 1 want parts to be 
devout; and a ſenſe of piety towards heaven, 
as well as the ſenſe of any thing elſe, is live- 
ly and warm in proportion to the faculties of 
the head and heart. This gentleman may 
be aſſured he has not a taſte for what he pre- 
tends to decry, and the poor man is certain-— 
ly- more a blockhead than an atheiſt, I E 
muſt repeat, that he wants capacity to reliſh ' | 
what true piety is; and he is as capable of 
writing an heroic poem, as making a fer- 
vent prayer. When men are thus low and 
narrow in their apprehenſions of things, and 
at the fame. time vain, they are naturally MW + 
led to think every thing they do not under- N 
ftand, not to be underſtood; Their contra- 
diction to what is urged by others, is a ne- 
cCceſſary conſequence of their incapacity to 
keceive it. The atheiſtical fellows, who ap- 
peared the laſt age, did not ſerve the devil 
2. br nought ; but revelled in exceſſes ſuitable 
to their principles, while in theſe! unhappy 
days miſchief. is done for miſchief's ſake. 
| ' "Theſe Freethinkers, who lead the lives of 
-. . recluſe ſtudents, for no other purpoſe but 
| to diſturb the ſentiments of other men, put x 
me in mind of the monſtrous: recreation of 
thoſe late wild youths, Who, without pro- 
JW Vvocation, 
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| vocation, had 'a wantonneſs in ſtabbing and 
defacing thoſe they met with. When ſuch 
writers as this, who has no ſpirit but that of 
malice, pretend to inform the age, Mohocks 
and cut-throats may well ſer up for wits.and 
men of eee ret 
It will be perhaps expeBad; chat I ſhould | 
produce ſome inſtances of the ill intention 
of this . Free-thinker, to ſupport the treat- 
| mo I here give him. In his 52d Page, 
he ſays, 
pod 9-4 uf The priefts throughout the world 
differ about ſcriptures, and the authority 
of ſeriptures. The Bramins have a book 
of ſcripture called the Shaſter. The Per- 
* ſees have their Zundavaſtaw. The Bon- 
nes of China have books written by the 
diſeiples of Fo-he, - whom they call 
God and Saviour of the world, whos was 
« * to teach the way of ſalxation, and to 
give ſatisfaction for 1 mens ſins. The 
4 « Talapoins of Siam have a book of ſeri- 
| 4 pture/ written by Sommonòcodom, who, 
8 the Siameſe ſay, was born of à Virgin, 
: and was the God expected by the univerſe. 
1 The Dervizes have their-Alcoran.“ 3 
f I believe there is no one will diſpute the | 
BH author's great impartiality in ſetting down 
dhe accounts of theſe different religions. 
" I And J think it is pretty evident he delivers 
mae matter with an air, that betrays che his 
ſtory of one born of a virgin, has as much 
authority with him, from St: Sommonoco- 
Page as from St. Matthew. | Thus he-treats 
KT: revelation... 
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revelation. Then, as to philoſophy, he telt 
: yOu, p. 136. Cicero produces this as an in- 
ſtance of a probable opinion, that they who 
ſtudy. Philoſophy do not believe there are 
any gods; and then, from conſideration of 
various notions he affirms Fully concludes, 

That there can be nothing after death.? 
As to what he miſrepreſents of Tully, the 
ſhort ſentence on the head of this paper is e- 
nough to oppoſe; but who can have patience 
to reflect upon the aſſemblage of impoſtures 


among which our author places the religion | 


of his country? As for my part, I cannot 
ſee any poſlible ne to give this 


work, but a 1 n to ſubvert and ridicule 


the authority of ſeripture. The peace and 
tranquillity of the nation, and regards even 
above thoſe, are ſo mach concerned in this 
matter, that it is difficult to expreſs ſufficient 
Jorrow for the offender, or indignation a. 


gainſt him. Bur if ever man deſerved to be 
denied the common benefits of air and wa- 
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in the largeſt ſenſe. The divine order and 


oeconomy of the one ſeemed to be emblema- 
tically ſet forth by the juſt, plain, 2 ma- 
jeftic architecture of the II 

the one conſiſts of a great variety jo 5 


united in the ſame regular deſign, according 5 


to the trueſt art, and molt exact proportion; 
ſo the other contains a decent ſubordination 
of members; various facred inſtitutions; ſub- 
lime doctrines, and folid precepts of mora- 
lity digeſted into the ſame deſign, and with 
an admirable concurrence tending to one 
view, the Happineſs 10 anten of human 
nature. 

In the midſt of my contemplation 11 be- 
held 4 fly upon one of the pillars; and it 
ſtraightway came into my head, that this 
2 was a Free thinker. For it required 
ſome 3 rehenſion in the eye of 8 ſpec· 
tator to i in at one view the various parts 
of the building, in order to obferve their 
ſymmetry and deſign. But to the fly, whole 
proſpect was confined to à little part of one 
of the ſtones of a ſingle pillar, the joimt beau- 
ty of the whole, or the diſtinct uſe of its 
parts, were inconſpicuous, and nothing could 
appear but ſmall incqualities in the ſurſace 
of the hewn ſtone, which, in the view of 
that _ ſeemed o wan. defarmey. gals 

"The thoughts of a Freachiner 70 em- 

ployed on certain minute partieularities of 
. ok the e N of a ſingle text, or 
the unaccountablen of lome: ſtep of pro- 
mil K 4 vidence 
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vidence or point of doctrine to his narrow 
"faculties, without comprehending the ſcope 
and deſign of Chriſtianity, the perfection to 
which it raiſeth human nature, the light it 
hath ſhed abroad in the world, and the cloſe 
connexion it hath as well with the good of 
public ſocieties, as with that of particular 
This raiſed in me ſome reflections on that 
frame or diſpoſition which is called largeneſs 
of mind, its neceſſity towards forming a true 
judgment of things, and where the ſoul is not 
incutably ſtinted by nature, what are the like - 
lieſt methods to give it enlargement. 
It is evident that philoſophy doth open 
and enlarge the mind, by the general views 
to which men are habituated in that ſtudy, 
and by the contemplation of more numer: 
ous and diſtant objects than fall within the 
ſphere of mankind in the ordinary purſuits 
of life. Hence it comes to pals, that philo- 
ſophers judge of moſt things very differently 


ftom the vulgar. Some inſtances. of this 


may be ſeen in the Theaetetus of Plato, 
' where Socrates makes the follow ing remarks 
among others of the like nature. 
When a philoſopher hears ten thouſand 
-* acres mentioned as a great eſtate, he looks 
upon it as an inconſiderable ſpot, having 
been uſed to contemplate the whole globe 
of earth. Or when he beholds a man elat- 
ed with the nobility of his race, becauſe he 


l enn reckon a ſeries of ſeven rich anceſtors, 


the philoſopher thinks him a „ 
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fellow, whoſe mind cannot reach to a gene. 


* ral view of human nature, which would 
* ſhew him that we have all innumerable an- 
* ceſtors, among whom are crouds of rich 
and poor, kings and ſlaves, Greeks and Bar- 
© barians.“ Thus far Socrates, who was ac- 
counted wiſer than the reſt. of the heathens, 
for notions which approach the neareſt to 


Chriſtianity,” - 


As all parts and branches of philoſophy, 
or ſpeculative knowledge, are uſeful in that 
reſpect, aſtronomy is peculiarly N N to 
In that 


remedy a little and narrow ſpirit. 
ſcience there are 9999 reaſons aſſigned to 
PROT the ſun an 


py 


n an hundred thouſand times 
igger than our earth; and the diſtance of 


the ſtars ſo prodigious, that a cannon- bullet, 
continuing in its ordinary rapid motion, would 
not arrive from hence at the neareſt of them 


in the ſpace of an hundred and fifty thouſand 


deut Theſe ler wonderfully ae and | 


expand the mind. There is ſomething in the 


inne this diſtance, that ſhocks and 
_ overwhelms the imagination, it is too big for 
the graſp of the human ĩntellect: eſtates, pro- 


vinces, and kingdoms yaniſh at its preſence. 


It were to be .wiſhed a certain prince, who 
hath encouraged the ſtudy of it in his ſubjects, 


had been himſelf a proficient in aſtronomy. 


This might have ſhewed him how mean an 
1 a3 8 1 1 ## TEIN | | 4 

, ambition that was which terminated in 2 
mall part of what is itſelf But a point, in re- 


Mithin our view. 
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But the Chriſtian religion enobleth and en 
largeth the mind beyond any other profeſſion or 
ſcience whatſoever. Upon that ſcheme, while 
the earth, and the e enjoyments of this 
life, ſhrink in the narroweſt dimenſions, and 
are accounted as * rhe duſt of a balance, the 
drop of a bucket, yea leſs than nothing,” the 
intellectual world opens wider to our view: 
the perfections of the Deity, the nature and 
excellence of virtue, the dignity of the hu- 
man foul, are diſplayed in the largeſt chari- 
cters. The mind of man feems to adapr itſelf 
to the different nature of its objects; it is 
contrated and debaſed by being converſant 
in little and low things, and feels a propor- 
tionable ar ane ariſing from the contem- 
plation of theſe great and Tublime ideas: 
The greatneſs of things is comparative; 
and this does not only hold, in reſpect of ex- 
tenſion, but likewiſe in reſpect of dignity, 
duration, and all kinds of perfection. Aſtro- 
nomy opens the mind, and alters our judg- 
ment, with regard to the magnitude of ex- 
rended beings ; bur ain." racy an 
univerſal greatneſs of foul. Philoſophy en- 
creaſeth our views in every reſpect, but Chri- 
Nianity extends them to a degree beyond the 
r 


How mean muſt che moſt exalted poten- 
tate upon earth appear to that eye which 
"takes in innumerable orders of bleſſed ſpi- 
_ rits, differing in glory and perfection! How 

little muſt the amuſements of ſenſe, and 
the ordinary occupations of mortal — 
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ſuit, as the aſſimilation of himſelf to the Deity, 


which is the proper employment of every 


Chriſtian! _ | 
And the improvement which grows. from 

habituating the mind to the comprehenfive 

views of religion, muſt not be thought whol- 
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ſeem to one who is engaged in ſo noble a pur - 


ly to regard the underſtanding. Nothing is 


of greater force to ſubdue the inordinate mo- 
tions of the heart, and to regulate the will. 


Whether a man be actuated by his paſſions 

or his reaſon, theſe are firſt wrought upon 
by ſome object, which ſtirs the ſoul in pro- 
portion to its apparent dimenſions, , Hence 


irreligious men whole ſhort proſpects are fil- 


led with earth, and ſenſe, and mortal life, 
are invited, by theſe mean ideas, to actions 
proportionably little and low. But a mind, 
whoſe views are enlightened and extended 
by religion, is animated to nobler purſuits 
by more ſublime and remote objects. 
There is not any inſtance of weakneſs 
in the Free-thinkers that raiſes my indigna- 
tion more, than their pretending to ridicule 

_ Chriſtians, as men of narrow underſtandings, 
and to paſs themſelves upon the world for 
perſons of ſuperior ſenſe, and more enlarged 
views. But I leave it to any impartial man 
to judge which hath the nobler fentiments, 
which the greater views; he whoſe notions 
are ſtinted to a few milerable inlets of ſenſe, 5 
or he whole ſentiments are raiſed above the 
common taſte by the anticipation of choſe de- 
lights which will fatiate the ſoul, when the 
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* 


hole capacity of her nature is branched ont 
into ber faculties ? He who looks for no- 


beyond this ſhort ſpan of duration, or 
he * e aims are co- extended with the end- 


E length of eternity? He who derives his 
ſpirit from the elements, or he who thinks it 
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INCE you have not refuſed to inſert 
matters of a theological nature in thoſe 
— papers, with which you daily both 
inſtruct and divert us, I earneſtly deſire 
* you to print the following mw The 
notions therein advanced are, for ought I 
* know, new to the * ry reader, and, if 


they are true, will af ord room for many 
< uſeful inferences. _ 


No man that reads the evaugeliſts, but 


7 


2 


=K 


* 


muſt obſerve that our bleſſed Saviour does 
upon every oceaſion bend all his force and 
zeal to rebuke and correct the hypocriſy f 
the Phariſees. Upon that ſubject he ſnews 

a warmth which one meets wich in no o- 


ther part of his ſermons. They were ſo en- 


raged at the public detection of their ſecret 
1 dy one who ſaw through all their 


diſguiſes, that they joined in the proſecu 
tion of him, which was ſo vigorous, that 


[Pilate at laſt: eonſented to his AY The 
frequency and vehemence of theſe repre· 


A henſions of our Lord, have made the word 


ee to be looked upon as odious a 
mong 


4 
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* mong Chriſtians, and to mean only one 
* who lays the utmoſt ſtreſs upon the out- 
ward, ceremonial, and ritual part of his reli- 

gion, without having ſuch an inward ſenſe 
of it, as would lead him to a general and 

* ſincere obſervance of thoſe duties which 

can only ariſe from the heart, and which 
Cannot be ſuppoſed to fpring from a deſire | 

of applauſe or profit. 

This is plain from the hiſtory of the life 
and actions of our Lord, in the four evan- 
geliſts. One of Fa St. Luke, _— 
nued his hiſtory down in a ſecond pa 
which we commonly call the Acts e 
Apoſtles. Now it is obſervable, that in 
thi ſecond part, in which he gives a par- 
ticular account of what the apoſtles did 
and ſuffered at Jeruſalem upon their- firſt 
entering upon their commiſſion, and alſo of 
- what St. Paul did after he was conſecrated 
to the apoſtleſhip till his journey to Rome, 
we find not only no oppoſition to' Chri- 
ſtianity from the Phariſees, bur ſeveral ſig- 
nal occaſions in which they aſfiſted its firſt 


teachers, when. the Chriſtian: church was 


in its infant ſtate. The true zealous and 
- © hearty perſecutors of Chriſtianity at that 
time were the Sadducees, whom we may 
< truly call the Free-thinkers among the 
Jews. They believed neither reſurrection, 
nor angel, not ſpirit, 1. e. in plain Engliſh, 

they were deiſts at leaſt, if not atheiſts. 
Fhey could outwardly comply with, and 
2 ee to the eſtabliſhment ie 


_ 
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ſtate, and they pretended forſooth to belong 
* only to a particular ſe&, and becauſe there 
* was nothing in the law of Moſes, which, 
© in ſo many words, aſſerted a reſurrection, 
they appeared co adhere to that in a parti- 
cular manner beyond any other part of the 
Old Teſtament. Theſe men therefore 
« juſtly dreaded the ſpreading of Chriſtianity | 
after the aſcenſion of our: Lord, becauſe 
it was wholly founded upon his reſurrec- 
Accordingly therefore, when Peter and 
John had cured the lame man at the beau- 
tiful gate of the temple, and had thereby 
raiſed a wonderful expectation of themſelves 
among the people, the prieſts and Sadducees, 
Acts 4. clapt chem up, and ſent them away 

1 for the firſt time with a ſevere reprimand, 
Quickly after, when the deaths of Ananias 
and Saphira, and the many miracles wrought 

© after thoſe ſevere inſtances of the apoſtolical 
power had alarmed the prieſts, who looked 
upon the temple-worſhip, and conlequent- 
ly their bread, to be ſtruck at; theſe prieſts, 
and all they that were with them; who were 
ob the ſect of the Sadducees, impriſoned the 
_ - apoſtles, intending to examine them in the 
great council the next day: where, when. 
the council met, and the prieſts and Saddu- 
cees propoſed to proceed with great rigor 


Kt AS þ A -* 


| .* againſt them, we find that Gamwakiely a very 


eminent Phariſee, St. Paul's. maſter} a man 
_ - '© of great authority among che people, many 


of whoſe determinations we have ſtill pre. 
N 2 ſerved 


2 
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© ſerved in the body of the Jewiſh traditions» 
commonly called the Talmud, oppoſed 
their heat, and told them, for ought they 
knew, the apoſtles might be acted by the 
* ſpirit: of God, and that in ſuch a caſe it 
would be in vain to oppoſe them, ſince, If 
_ © they did fo, they would only fight againſt 


© God, whom they could not overcome. Ga- 1 | 


maliel was ſo conſiderable a man amongſt his 
_ © own ſect, that we may reaſonably believe 
he ſpoke the ſenſe of his party as well as 
his own. St. Stephen's martyrdom came 
on preſently after, in which we do not 
find the Phariſees, as ſuch, had any hand; 
it is probable that he was proſecuted by 
© thoſe who had before impriſoned Peter and 
f — One novice indeed of that ſect was 
ſo zealous that he kept the clothes of thoſe 
that ſtoned him. This novice, whole zeal 
went beyond all bounds, was the great 
St. Paul, who was particularly honoured 
with a call from heaven by which he was 
© converted, and he was afterwards, by God 
* himſelf, appointed to be the apoſtle of the 
© Gentiles. Beſides him, and him too re- 
claimed in fo glorious a manner, we find 
© no one Phariſee, either named or hinted at 
by St. Luke, as an oppoſer of Chriſtianity = 
in thoſe earlieſt days. What others might 

do we know not. But we find the Saddu- 
, © cees purſuing St. Paul even to death at bis 
coming to Jeruſalem, in the 2 1ſt of the 
Acts. He then, upon all occafions, owned 
© himſelf to be a Phariſee. In the 22d chap- 


eter 
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ter he told the peoples that he had "0 
* bred. up at the feet of Gamaliel after the 

+. ſtricteſt manner, in the law of his fathers, 
In the 23d chapter he told the council 
chat he Was a Phariſee, the ſon of a Pha- 
riſee, and that he was accuſed for aſſerting 
the hope and reſurrection of the dead, 
which — their darling doctrine. Here 
upon the Phariſees ſtood. by him, and 
though they did not on our Saviour to be 
the Meſſiah, Vet they would not deny but 
ſome angel or ſpirit might have ſpoken to 
him, and then if they o po ſed him, they 
4 ſhould fight againſt = oj This was the 
very argument Gamaliel had uſed before. 
The reſurrection of our Lord, which they 
my faw-fo.ftreeuoully, alerted by-the apoſtles, 
:* whoſc;miratles they allo ſaw. and owned, 
1 bs (Ads! 4. 167 . have ſtruck them, 
* 3 and. many of them were converted (Acs 
3 15. 5.) even without .a miracle, and the 
— « rel ſtood Kill and made no oppoſition. 
We ſee here what the part was which 
"the Phariſees / ated in this important con- 
bende. Of the Sadducees, we meet not 
vith one in the whole apoſtolic hiſtory that 
% as converted. We hear of no miracles 
_ ++:wrought to convince any of them, . though 
3*-there, was an eminent one wrought to re- 
22 claim a Phariſee.... St. Paul, WC: lee, after 
55 his converſion, 52 g oried -; in his hav- 
46 in been bred ee. He did fo to 
people of 3 to the great coun- 
to Kii Arr. and to the Philippi- 
© ans. 
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an 80 that from hence we may juſtly 
infer, that it was not their inſtitution, 
which was in itſelf laudable, which our 


bleſſed Saviour found fault with, but it was 
their hypocriſy, their covetouſneſs, their 
oppreſſion, their overvaluing themſelves 


upon their zeal for the n law, 


and their adding to that yoke by their tra- 


dirions, all which were not properly eſſen- 
tials of their n that our Lord 
blamed. 


But 1 muſt not run on. What I would 


obſerve, Sir, is, that atheiſm is more dread- 


ful, and would be more-grievous to human 


ſociety, if it were inveſted with 3 


power, than religion under any tha 


where its profeſſors: do at the bottom be- 
lie re what they ofeſs. I deſpair not of 
1 Papiſt' s converſion, though 1 would not 
willingly ly at a zealot Papiſt's Mercy, 


(and no Proteſtant, would, if he knew 
what Popery is) though he truly believes 
in our Saviour. But the Free- thinker, 


who ſcarcely believes there is a God, and 
certainly disbelieves revelation, is a very ter 
rible animal. He will talk of natural rights, 
and the juſt freedoms of mankind, no longer 
than till he himſelf gets into power; and 


by the inſtance before us, we have ſmall 
rounds: to. hope for his falyation, or that 

„God will ever vouchſafe him 
e to reclaim him from errors, which 


2 have b been ſo Pens del, againſt 
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If theſe notions be true, as I verily be. 
lieve they are, I thought they might be 
worth publiſhing at this time, for which 
reaſon e are e in e manner to you 
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e that {8 fs of men are 
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oe, will T ever chuſe, r Pimion, wherewith 7 


an ſo mach delighted, fbould be arched from me + but if, 


” 44 death, I an to be anuibilated, as ſome minute philofg- 
Pers imagine, I am not "gun 5 ff this w/e men when 
| 4 as wy, Peat Tags” at be for yr 


'C (EVE RAL loners Alen 11 . dt 
O teeeived give me information, that ſome 
welldiſpoſed: perſons have taken offence at 
my uſing the word Free- thinker as a term of 
'oach. To ſer therefore this matter in a 
clear light, I muſt declare; that no one can 
Have a greater veneration than myſelf for the 
Freethinkers of antiquity, who ated tlie 
ſame part in thoſe times, as the great men 
o the reformation « did in ſeveral nations of 
35 f 1 8 00 
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idolatry and fu 


Rome, endeavoured to e 


ſtate of rewatdy and Paniſtiments. Th 
try, as much a8 
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Europe, by exerting themſelves againſt the 
ſtition of rhe times in which 


they lived. It was by this noble impulſe 


that Soenies and his diſciples, as well-as all 
the philoſopers of note in Greece, and Ci- 


cero, Seneca, with all the learned men of 
nlighten their con- 
temporaries amidſt the darkneſs and igno- 


rance in which the world was then ſunk and N 


buried. 


into the minds of men, were, the formarion 
of the univerſe, the ſupe ncy of Pro- 
vidence; the of the divine nature, 
the immortality of the ſoul, and the future 


Poſſible, ; 15 
as did not comradi& and pervert theſe great 


and fundamental doctrines of mankind. On 
the contrary, the 
for Free-thinkers, are ſuch 


perſons who'now ſet up 
+-endeavour by 


a little traſh of words and erhiüry 
en and deſtroy 
vindication of which, freedom of thoug cht at 


firſt became laudable and heroic. Theſe 13 


ſenſe, can 


apoſtates from reaſon and 


look at the glorious” frame of hature, with | 


out paying an adoration to him that raiſed it; 


can conſider the great revolutions in the uni. 
their minds to that 
ſuperior power which hath the direction of 
"wy can Rs 2 in his 


verſe, without lifting u 


ways 


The great points which theſe Free think. 
ers endeavoured to eſtabliſſi and inculcate 
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ways towards men; can level mankind with 
the beaſts that periſuq can extinguiſh in their 
own minds all the pleaſing hopes. of a future 
ſtate, and lull themſelves into a ſtupid ſecu- 
rity againſt the terrors of it. If one were to 
take the word Prieſtcraft out. of the mouths 
: of theſe ſhallow rt monſters; . they would be 
immediately ſtruck dumb. It is by the help 
of this ſingle term that they endeavour to 
diſappoint the good works <7 the moſt learn- 
ed and venerable order of men, and harden 
the hearts of the ignorant againſt the very | 
light of nature, and the common received 
notions of f mankind. 37; We ought not to treat 
ſuch miſereants as theſe upon the foot of fair 
them, and ſpeak of them Witn ſcorn and in- 
famy, as the peſts of ſociety, the revilers of 
human nature, and the blaſpemers of a being, 
hom a good man would rather die than hear 
diſhonoured. Cicero, after having mention- 
ed the great heroes of knowledge that recom- 
2 ado this divine doctrine of the immorta- 
Aity of the ſoul, calls thoſe ſmall pretenders 
to wiſdom who declared againſt it, certain 
minute philoſopers, uſing a diminutive even 
of the word Little, to expreſs the deſpicable 
| opinion he had of them. The contempt he - 
throws upon them in another paſſage is yet 
more femar. table; where, to ſhew the mean 
thoughts he entertains of them, he declares, 
he would rather be in the wrong with Plato, 
Than in the right with ſuch company. There 


A inileed nothing in the world ſo ridiculous 
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as one of theſe grave r Free- 3 


thinkers, that hath neither paſſions nor ap- 
petites to gratify, no heats of blood nor vi- 
gour of conſtitution that can turn his ſyſtems 
f infidelity to his advantage, or raiſe plea- 
ſures out of them which are inconſiſtent with 
the belief of an Hereafter. One that has 


neither wit, gallantry, mirth or youth to 


— by theſe notions! but only a poor, 
joyleſs, uncomfortable vanity of diſtinguiſh- 


ing himſelf from the reſt of mankind, is ra- 


ther to be regarded as a miſchie vous lunatic; i 
than a miſtaken Philoſopher. A chaſte infi- 
del, a ſpeculative libertine, is an animal that 
If ſhoul not believes 16 be ih nature, did I 


not ſometimes meet with this ſpecies of men, 


chat plead for the indulgence of their — 


in the midſt of a ſevere ſtudidus life, and tale 


againſt the immorraliry' of the ſoul over # 
diſh of eee? arTy line, 
I wouldfain aſk 2 minute ohilofopher; wil! 
good he propoſes to mankind by the publiſh- 
ing of his doctrines? Will they make a man 
a better citizen; or father of a family, a more 
endearing husband, friend, or ſon? Will they 


enlarge his public or private virtues,” or cor- 


rect any of his frailties or vices? What is 


there either joyful or glorious in fuch opini- 


ons? Do they either refreſh or inlarge our 
thoughts? Do they contribute to the — 
neſs, or raiſe the dignity of human nature? 
IT he only good that I have ever heard pretenè · 
ed to, is, that this baniſh terrors, 3 — the 
mind at eaſe. zur whoſe terrors d ij 
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216 Againſt the Modern 
baniſh ?. It is certain, if there, were any 
ſtrength in their arguments, they would give 
great diſtu rbance ta minds that are influen- 
ced by virtue, honour: y, an 
take from us the only comforts. and upports 
of affliction, ſickneſs and old age. The minds 
cherefore which they ſet at eaſe, are only 
thoſe of impenitent criminals and ,malefac- 
tors, and which, to the good of mankind, 
ſhould be in perpetual terror and alarm. 
I muſt confeſs, nothing is more uſual than 
for a Free · thinker, in proportion as the inſo | 
lence of e ed in him by years 
1 and know ge, or humbled or beaten down 
by forrow or ficknels, to reconcile; himſelf to 
the. general conceptions. of reaſonable crea- 
tures ; ſo that we requently ſee the apoſtates 
turning from their revolt toward the end of 
| thats byes, and employing che refuſe of their 
OS rts in promoting thoſe truths which they 
before endeavoured to invalidate. 
| The hiſtory of a/ gentleman in France is 
very well known, —— was ſo zealous a pro- 
moter of infidelity, that he had got together 
a ſelect company. of diſciples, and travelled 
into all Tr of the kingdom to make con- 
1 20 e midſt of his fantaſtical ſucceſs 
he fell ſick, and was reclaimed to ſuch a 
= ap — that after he had paſ- 
F ſed ſometime. in great agonies and horrors of 
3M mind, he begged thoſe who had the care of 5 
| burying him, to dreſs his body in the habit 
; a Capuchin, that the devil might not run 
away with it: auch, o — wr: 


oa | 
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s a breach of the peace. I dare ſay 
| would not be returned by the perſon who: 


FxEE:THINKERS.. "Nip 


bibel. defired them to ty a halter a- 


bout his neck, as a mark of that ignominious 
uniſnment, which in his own thoughts he | 
Fad ſo juſtly deſerved. 
I would not have ebenen ſo far dil. 
ed, as to wiſh the — might be ani- 
madverted on by an nalties; though. 
I think it would — 5 reaſonable, th — 


thofe few of them who die in the — . 


of their infidelity, ſhould have ſuch tokens. 
of infamy fixed upon them, as might diſtin- 
quiſh thoſe bodies which are given up by the 
owners to oblivion and putrefaction, from 
thoſe which reſt in hope, and ſhall riſe in 
glory. But at the ſame time that I am a inst 


| doing them the honour of the notice of our 


laws, which ought not to ſuppoſe hang are 


| ſuch criminals in being, I have often wonder - 


ed, how they can be tolerated in any mixed 
converſations, while they are venting theſe 
abſurd opinions; and ſhould think, that if on 

any ſuch occafions, half a dozen of the moſt 
robuſt Chriſtians in the company would lead 
one of theſe gentlemen to a pump, or con- 
vey him into a+ blanket, they would do 
very good ſervice both to church and ſtate. 
1 how the law ſtands in this 


| 2 ; but I hope, whatever knocks,” 


angs or thumps, might be given with ſuch 
an honeſt intention, would not be conſtrued 
„ they 


receives them ; for whatever theſe fools may 


TINS hearts, they are too 


_ wile. 


% 


NW aj 


wiſe to-riſque their lives upon the uncertain- 


When I was a young man boutthis town, 
I frequented the ordinary of the Black Horſe 


in Holbourn, where the perſon that uſually 
preſided at the table was a rough old - faſhion- 


ed gentleman, who, according to the cuſtoms 
of thoſe times, had been the Major and 
Preacher of a regiment,, It happened one 


day that a noiſy young officer, bred in France, 
was venting ſome new-fangled notions, and 


ſpeaking, in the gaiety of his humour, againſt 


the diſpenfations of Providence. The Major 
at firſt only deſired him to talk more reſpect- 
fully of one for whom all the company had 
an honour; but finding him run on in his 
extravagance, began to ee him after 
a more ſerious manner. Voung man, ſaid 


hee, do not abuſe your benefactor whilſt you 


you breathe, whoſe preſence you are in, and 
Who it is that gave you the power of that 


very ſpeech which you make uſe of to his 


diſhonour. The young fellow, who thought 
to turn matters into a jeſt, aſked him, if he 
was going to preach? But at the fame time 


eee d when 


he poke to a man of honour.” A man of ho- 


nour! ſays the Major; thou art an infidel 


aud a blaſphemer, and I ſhall: uſe thee as 
fuch. In ſhort, the quarrel ran ſo high, that 

the Major was deſired to walk out. Upon 
eee . l fellow 
_ adviſed his antagoniſt to conſider the place 
ö | ; JJ 0 
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into which one. pals. might drive him; but 
finding him 8 upon him to a degree of 
ſcurrility, as ng the advice proceeded 
from fear; Sirrah, — he, if a chunderbolt 
does not firike thee dead before I come at 
thee, I ſhalt not fail to chaſtiſe thee for thy 
profaneneſs to thy Maker, and thy ſaweineſs 
to his ſervant. Upon this he drew his fword, * 
and cried out with a loud voice, The fworl 
of the Lord and of Gideon: which fo ter- 
rified his antagoniſt; that he was immediate- 

ly diſarmed, and thrown upon his knees. In 

_ this poſture he begged his life; but the Ma- 

jor refuſed to grant it, before he had aſked 
pardon for bis offence in a ſhort extemporary 
proper, which the old gentleman dictated te 
the ſpot, and which his proſelyte 

3 after him in the preſence of che 

whole ordinary, that were N * 
** him . eee * l EE MELO, 
8 {7h 
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te immortality of the ſoul. I was yeſter- 


day walking alone in one of my friend's 


woods, and loſt myſelf in it very agreeably, 


as L Was running over in my mind the ſeve- 
ral arguments that. eſtabliſh; this great point, 
which is the baſis of morality, and the — 
of all the pleaſing hopes and ſeeret joys that 
can ariſe in the heart of a reaſonable creature. 


I conſidered thoſe ſeveral | proofs drawn, 


Firſt, From the nature. — the ſoul itſelf, 
and particularly its immateriality; which, 


a 22 not abſolutely neceſſary to the eter- 


of its duration, has, I think, been evin- 


5 6 40 almoſt A. demonſtration: 9 


Secondly, From its paſſions and ſentiments, 
as particularly from its love of exiſtence, its 
horror of annihilation, and its hopes of im. 


mortality, with that ſecret ſatisfaction which 
it finds in the practice of virtue, and that 


uneaſineſs Wien follows in it upon the com. 


Fa. w.. : a 
pgs ion of vice. 
5 2 "1 N 5 
* 5 „ N ; 
Be I * 
3 
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Thirdly, From the mme uf che ſupreme 


0 Being, 0 oc juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom and 
veracit are 

But among theſe and other excellent argu- 

Th -inorits for the immortality of the foul, there 

is one drawn from the. perpetual progreſs of 


concerned in this great point. 


he foul to its perfection, without a poſſibi. 
7 of ever arriving at it; which. is a hint 
* that 1 do not remember to have ſeen open. 


ed and improved by ſotherg who have written 
5 on this li woof ugh 1 * ſeems to me to car- 
N * ought (EEE it. How can it enter 

4 a | of 3 "that the ſoul, which 


2 
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- pable of ſuch immenſe perfeftions; and 
8 m_ 0 new improvements to all eterni- 
away into nothing almoſt as ſoon 
; 2 it is created? Are ſuch abiliies made for 
, no purpoſe? A brute arrives at a point of 
: fection that he can never paſs: in a few. 
t WW years he has all the endowments he is cap- 
. able of; and were he to live ten thoufand 
more, Wand be the ſame f thing he 1 Is at. pre- 
» ſent. Were a human ſoul thus at a ſtand in 
p her . accompliſhments, were her faculties to 
þ be full blown, and incapable of farther en: 
„ largements, I could imagine it might fall 4+ 
way inſenſibly, and drop at once into a ſtate 
„ of annihilation. | But can we believe a think 
8 ing being that is in a perpetual . of 
n improvements, and travelling on 5 
h fection to perfection, after having juſt looks 
at ed abroad into the works of its Rs and 
n. made; a few. diſcoyeries. of his infinite guad 


neſs, wiſdom, and power, muſt periſh at her 
e firſt ſetting out; and in tlie very beginning of 
id her inquiries'?., lei ot htts” nal as. . E g 
21 man, conſideved- in his ielene ier | 1 | 


u. ems only ſent inte the world. ro, proftags 
re lie Eat He, provides himſelf With 4 Tuc 
of ceſſor, and immedi tel) quits his poſt to mae 


bi oom for him. nd tek 1245 a 3 
. verclim ee 3 "Tell ht unde 1 Kb veng, undary 
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ing to conſider in animals, which are formed 
for vur uſe, and can finiſh their buſineſs in a 
ſuort life. The ſilk worm. after having ſpun 
her tuſlc, lays her eggs and dies. Bur a man 


can never: have taken in his full meaſure of 


knowledge, has not time to ſubdue his paſ- 


ſipns, (eſtabliſh his ſoul in virtue, and come 


up to the per fectibn of his nature, before he 
is hurried off the ſtage, Would an infinitely 
wiſe Being make ſuch glorious creatures for 
ſo mean a' purpoſe ? Can he delight in the 
: eee of ſuch abortive dexolligendes, ſuch 
otHived reaſonable beings? Would he give 

us talents that are not to be exerted? Capacities 
chat are never to be gratified ? How can we 
find chat wildom | which ſhines through all 
are works, _ en ver oo man, — . 
on this world as # nurſery for 

he nent, and believing that rl Krenn gene 
ions of | rational” creatures, which riſe up 
. 2 Appen rin ſuch quick ſucceſſions, are 
vnhy to reevive theilt firſt rudiments of exiſt- 


ence here, and afterwards to be tranſplant- 


end tea more friendly climate,” where they 
1 re ſpread und flour ver alk eternity? 

es is not, in my ee a more plea- 

pn and reqniphant/confhideration in relivior 


than this, of the perpetual progress which 
the ſoul. makes 1 rfection of its 


_ nature, N over 1 a at a period in 


kk. © To look upon the ſoul, as going on * 

EE en to W -conlider that ſhe is 
© 
ye and. brightento all eternity; chat ſhe will 
be ftill adding vir Jo virtue, and know. 
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| ledge to Knowledge; carries in it ſamething 


wonderfully agreeable to that-ambition which 


is natural - the mind of man. Nay, it muſt 
be a proſpett pleaſing to God himſelf, n ſee 
his creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, 


and drawing nearer to him, by greater de- 


grees of reſemblane .. 
Methinks this ſingle conſideration, of che 


| progres of a finite ſpirit. to perfection, will 


e lufficient to extinguiſn all envy in inferior 
natures, and al contempt in ſuperior. That 
cherubim which now. appears as a Gal. to a 
human ſoul, knows very well that the period 


will come about in 50 nity, when the hu - 
man foul ſhall be as p ary as he himfelf now 


is: nay, when ſhe look down upon that 
degree of perfection, as much as ſhe now falls 


hort of it. It is true, the higher nature ſtill 
advances, and by that: means preſet ves his 
diſtance and ſuperiority in the ſcale of being; 


but he knows, how: high ſoever the ſtation is 


of Which he ſtands polſſeſſed at preſent, che 


inferior nature will at length mount up to it, 


and ſhine forth in che ſame degree of glory. 


With what; aſtoniſhment. and veneration 
may we look into our own. ſouls, where 
there, are ſuch hidden ſtores of virtue and 
knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted ſources of per · 
fe&ion.} We know not yet what we ſhall be; 


nor will it ever enter into the heart of man to 1 
y-that will be ne 
3 ſerve for him. be ſoul conſide drwith ite 


Creator, 1 18 like one of thoſe mathema' 


e chat may draw nearer to another rag) all 
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eternity, without a poſſibility of touching it: | 
and can there be a thought fo tranſporting, as c 


to conſider ourſelves in theſe perpetual ap- « 
proaches to him; who is not ty ak ee Pi 
of perfoltion,. be of: een d nt 6 
5 58. 45 4 25 — 18 3 | * 17 | 65 
* — TTY 5 — A — n 0 
Mees inbaeret in n qua ſi ſeculorum quod- 7 
dum du m Fiturorum ; idque i in maximis _ al- <> 
1 ur animit Nb maxim? has apparet fact im?, I 
aſe. e ee ee Cic. Tuſc. Waeſt. 
ue. I bew not how, 495 0 in the adds of 'f 


a certain preſage, as it were, of a future exiſtence ; 
wh onde takes the pos roet, and is moſt diſcoverable in 
"the Eh, genius 7. and of elevated Winds. 


1 1 
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> 4 1 AM cally perſuaded che ond of the beſt 
ſprings _ generqus' and worthy” acti- 
ons, is the havin generous and worthy 
© thoughts | of our 42 „ Whoever has a 
mean opinion of the Ggiür of his nature, 
« will act in no higher a rank than he has al- 
. | ©lotted himſelf in his own eſtimation. If he 
e conſiders his being as eircumſeribed by the 
 * uncertain term ofa a feu years, his deſigns 
will de contracted into the ſame narrow ſpan 
hei 7 8 his exiſtence. 
can he exalt is thoughts to any t _ 
Land noble who Rs believes 3 


a 125 n oblivion, and 10 loſe his con- 
A ſcionſneſs for ever? an id 
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For this reaſon I am of opinion, that ſo 
© uſeful and elevated a contemplation as that 
of the ſoul's immortality cannot be reſumed 
too often. There is not a more improvin 

« exerciſe to the human mind than to be fre- 

quently reviving its 'own' great: privileges 
and wments ; nor a more effectua!l 
means to awaken in us an ambition raiſed 


above low objects and little purſuits, n 
to value ourſelves as heirs of eternity. 


It is a very great ſatisfaction to Grader | 


«the beſt and ES of mankind; in all nati- 


© ons and ages aſſerting, as with one voice, this 
their birth · right, and to find it ratified by an 
* expreſs revelation.” At the ſame time, if we 


turn our thoughts inward upon ourſelves,” 


we may meet with a kind of ſecret ſenſe 
*:coticurring with che proofs of 4 our own im- 
"AN IO OT RT - FT 7 
ou have, * my opinion, raiſed a bed 
' proſymprive argument from the increaſing 
-appetite the mind has to knowledge, and 
©to the extending its o faculties, Which 


*©-cannot be accompliſhed, as the more re- 


ſtrained perfection of lower creatures may, 
in the limits of a ſnort life. I think 3 N 
* probable conjefture may be' raiſed from our 


appetite to dutation itſelf, and from a re- 


"Hedtion on our progreſs . ſeveral 
ges of it: We ate compI — ol | 


ang over r che 'rxpuy of it to arrive at 2 


7 Ka 25 ÞEis o L NY's v7 uten 3 bule 


20 * 


not its 


tile Ettlements, or imaginary points of reſt, 
which are diſperſed up and down in it. 


Now let us conſider what happens to us 


hen we arrive at theſe ĩimaginary points of 
reſt: Do we ſtop our motion; and ſit down 
ſatis fied in the ſetilement we have gained? 
or are we not removing the boundary, and 
marking out new points of reſt, to which 
and which ceaſe to be ſuch as faſt as we at- 
tain them? Our caſe is like that of a travel. 


ler upon the Alps, who ſhould fancy that 
the pm next hill muſt end his jour- 
"DEC uſe it terminates his proſpect; | 


* a 1 
— he no ſooner arrives at it, than he ſees 
new ground and other hills beyond it, and 
continues to travel on as before. 


ein life, that there is no one who has ab- 
I ſerved any thing: but may obſerve, chat as 
* faſt as bis time wears away, his appetite 


to ſoimeibing fuure remains. The uſe 


therefore I would make of it, is this; That 

I ſinee nature (as ſome love to expreſs it) does 
nothing in vain; or to ſpeak proper 

ing paſſion in it, no deſine which has 

object, futurity is che proper object 


; ty, fince 


t 


of the 
üg 


bat ſtäll to come, appears to me (what- 
Al uuver it may to others) as a kind of inſtinct 


4 or 


*_aſbgning onrſekves over to: farther Bages of 
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© or. natural {ymprom which the mind of 


man has of its own immortality. 


I take it at the ſame time for granted, 


chat the immortality of the ſoul is-ſufficient- 


3 eſtabliſhed by other arguments: and if 
this appetite, which otherwiſe would 


5 be very nnaccountable and abſurd, ſeems 


C very reaſonable, and adds ſtrength. to. the 


© concluſion... But I am amazed When I con» 


© ſider there are creatures capable of thought, 


© who, in 1 of every argument, can form 
to themſelves a ſullen ſatisfaction in chink - 
ing otherwiſe. There is ſomething ſo piti- 


fully mean in the inverted ambition of that 


* man who can hope for annihilation, and 
« pleaſe himſelf to think that his whole fabric 
hall one day crumble, into duſt, and mix 


with the, maſs of i inanimate beings, that it 


hard to 


8 deſerves, 775 admiration and pity. 
he me ſtery of ſuch mens unbelief, is not 
penetrated; and indeed amounts 


4 42 e more thay a K pe Was 


8 the character 


Þ * riow iy gives me Nee 70 by Pier 


chat as 9 et actions ff 'pring from wo 55 


degraded in is very | 


willing e tas n and 


C7 


to ſablizrute. in its room a dark pens 


2 * in the extinction of his . 


L 5 


14 


— — #2 = 


, 12 55 dies, and makes no 
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The admirable Shakeſpear has given us 


Ja very ſtrong image of the unſupported 


«> Nee of ſuch a wel in his 5 mi. 


+ had been tn in We me of the 

good Duke Humphrey, f is repreſented on 

c "The death-bed. ' After ſome ſhort confuſed 

ceches which ſhew an imagination di- 

urbed with guilt; juſt as he is expiring, 

© © King Henry Kochs 171 him, full of com- 

bg yo e 14651 en < . 130 TY 
Lade lidar think} ow brov'n's Miſe, 
+ Hold up thy tech 77 12 —.— that e He 


The 401 eſpair which 18 bete Pen. with» 
gut, a worc or ai ion on che part” of the dy- 


"at 1 


"jet thing | in the Horickt to Wilh it. What 


7 are 85 fame, wealth, "or power, When 
& compare d with the enerous expectation of 


7 8 Aube en and” 4 happineſs ade: 
. FE 4 e 


hat being ? FE, 330 
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9 7553 is beyond what could-be paint. 
"by th < moſt forcible Expreſſions what- 


IEF  thall Wr rte this thought further, | 
Lvl only add, that as "annihilation is not 
5M 2887 had with a with, ſo it 18 the moſt ab- 
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1 RHE time eee erde I 
I cient employmentto the mind of man. 
Objetts of pain or pleaſure, love or admira- | 
tion, do not ly thick enough together in life 
to keep the ſoul in conſtant action, and ſup- 
ply an immediate exerciſe to its faculties.” In 
order, therefore, to remedy this defect, that 
the mind may not want buſineſs, but always 
have materials for thinking, ſhe is endowed 
with certain powers, that can recal what is 
| paſſed, and anticipate hat is to comm. 
That wonderful faculty, which we call 
the] memory, is perpetually looking back; 
Ou we have nothing preſent to entertain 
It is like thoſe: repoſitories in ſeveral a- 
„ — 3 that are filled with ſtores of their 
former food, on which they may ruminate 
when their Pretent paſture fails 
As the memory velieves the mind in her 


vacant” moments, and prevents ay chams 


of thought bylideas of what is paſt; we have 
other Ser that agitate and emplo her- 
upon what is to come. Phaſe are r 8 
flons-of hope und fee i it ge Aer 
Buy theſe d ]] | paſſions we ey orward 
; into futurity, and bring up te out” — — 
thoughts — chat ly hid in the remoreſt! 
depths of time. We Ker miſery, and ens 
Joy 


*% s 3 as 
3h i OW! 
5 g * 
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give us“ 4 | 
of liſe, and keeps the mind awake in her 
moſt remiſs and indolent hours. It gives ha- 
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Joy happineſs, before they are in being; we 


can ſet the fun and ſtars. forward, or loſe 
ſight of them by wandering. into thoſe retired 


parts of eternity, when the heavens and 


By the way; who can imagine that the 
eniſtence of a areature is to be circumſeribed 
by time, whoſe thoughts are not? But I 


ſhall, in this paper, confine myſelf to that 
icular paſſion which goes by the name of 


8 4 N * »; 8 6 * * * {+ ++ * A 7 1 7 . 95 * + By 
N n aon nin 4 4. 6 4 wi 


Our actual enjayments are fo few * 
Tent; that man would be a very miſerable 
being, were he not endou / ed with this paſſi- 
on, which gives him a taſte of thoſe good 


things that may poſſibly come into his poſſeſ- 


ſion. We ſhould hope for every thing that 


is good, ſays the old: poet Linus, becauſe 


ö — nothing which may nat be hoped for, 


; but. what the gods are able to 
ape quickens all che flill parts 


bitual ſerenity and good humour. It is a 


| kindof vital heat inthe/foul-thatcheers and 


her, When ſtie does not attend to 


n. It makes pain eafy, and labour plex 
N fan K. en n £345; 115 166 5 11 Th WE 334 I. 
_ + Beſide theſe ſeveral advantages which riſe 
from hope, there is another wich is none of 
me leaſt; and that is, its great efficacy in pre- 


known, When he had given 3. 
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vay all his eſtate in gratuities among bis 
friends, one of them aſked what he had left 
for himſelf ; to which that great man replied, 
Hope. His: natural magnanimity hindered 
him from prizing what he was certainly poſ- 
ſeſſed of, and turned all his thoughts upon 
ſomething more valuable that he had in view. 
J queſtion not but every reader will draw a 
— from this Rory; and nan it to himſelf 
without my direction. | 
The old ſtory of Pandorz's * (which 
many of the learned believe vyas formed a- 
mong the heathens upon the tradition of the 
fall of man) ſhewys us how deplorable a ſtate 
they thought the preſent life, without hope: 
w ſet forth the utmoſt condition of: miſery, 
they tell us, that our forefather, accordi 
to the Pagan theology, had a great veſſel 
preſented him by Pandora: upon his lifting 
up the lid of it, ſays che fable, there fle- | 
out all the calamities and diftempers inci- 
dent to men, from which, till chat time, 
they had: been altogether exempt. Hope, 
ho had been mclofed in the cup wü ſo 
much bad company, inſtead of flying off with 
the reſt, ſtuck ſo cloſe to the bd of Wy: chat 
in was ſhut down upon her. - 50156 


T hall make bur two refleftions upon what 5 


5 I have hitherto ſaid. Firſt, that no kind of 
life is ſo y'asThat which is full of hope, 

| eſpecially when the hope is well grounded, 
and when the object — exalted 
kind, and in its nature to make the 


proper 
| perſon happy who enjoys it. This propoſi- 
oy i y 2 ek | 15 don 
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tion muſt be very evident to thoſe who con- b 
ſider how few are the preſent enjoyments of te 
the moſt happy man, and how inſufficient to 
give him an entire farifadtion and * | p 
cence in them. | tl 
My next — is n ne: a relig. | t 
ous-life is that which moſt abounds in a well- 
= grounded hope, and ſuch an one as is fixed 
da objects chat are capable of making us en- 
| tirely happy. This hope in a religious man, 
H is much more füre and certain than the hope 
of any temporal bleſſing, as it is e 
ed not 2 by reaſon, but by faith. It has 
at: the ſame time its eye perpetually fixed on 
that ſtate, which implies in the very notion 
of it the ene full aud the moſt mee 
happineſs; : HA lekie NVL * 
J have beford Chewy. Shah 5 8 of 
[ hogs: in general ſweetens life, and makes our 
| condition ſupportable, if not pleaſing; 
| bur a religious hope has {till greater advanta- 
Oy a not only bear up the mind un- 
der — ſufferings, but makes her rejoice in 
them; as they may be the inſtruments of 
procuring her the gr tand ultimate end of 
all her hope. cl e als dl e 
Religious hope has likewiſe: this advantage 
above any other kind: of hope, chat it is able 
to revive the dying man, and to fill his mind 
not only with ſecret comfort and refreſhment, 
but ſometimes with rapture and tranſport. He 
| | hs an his agonies, vchilſt the foul ſprings 
= forward With e great object which 
= the. has; always bad i view, and leaves the 


B48. l body 


Ek M ene 
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body with an expectation of being re. united 
to her in a glorious and joyful — 

1 ſhall conclude this eſſay with thoſe em- 
phatical expreſſions of a lively hope, which 
the pſalmiſt made uſe of in the midſt of 
thoſe .' dangers and adverſities which ſur- 
rounded him; for the following paſſage had 
its je? ee and perſonal, as well as its future 

prophetic ſenſe. J have ſet the Lord 
always before me: becauſe he is at my right 
hand I ſhall not be —— Therefore my 
heart is glad, and . glory rejoĩceth: my 
fleſn alſo ſhall reſt in For thou wilt 
not leave my ſoul in hte neither wilt thou 
ſuffer thine holy one to ſee corruption. Thou 
wilt ſhew me the path of life: in thy __ 
ſence is fulnefs of joy, at e e 1 Wer 
are Pleafures _ e TIEN 0 
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rank, on great oceaſions i in Hife, "of dl theis 


race and quality, and to what expectations 
they were born; chat by conſidering what 
is Worthy of chem, they wy 4 


* from mean -purſuits,” ouraged to 
+ OR 0 „ laudable 
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© laudable - undertakings. This is turning ; 
| * nobility. into a principle of virtue, and 1 
| making it productive of merit, as it is un-. 
| 22 1 to have been originally a reward 
] SOD 41: ; 


It is for the ble: east 15 aide, that 
vyou have in ſome of your ſpeculations aſ- MW © 


* ſerted to your readers the dignity of hu- * 
man nature. But you cannot be inſenſible 4 
that this is a controverted doctrine; there « 
are authors who conſider human nature in C 

| | < /aivery. different view, and books of max- | 
| ims have been written to ſhew the falſity « 


1 of all human virtues. The reflections . 
which are made on this ſubject uſually 0 
anke ſome tincture from the tempers and 0 
„ charałters of thoſe that make them. Po- 4 
liticians can reſolve. the moſt ſhining acti- 
ons among men into artifice and x 
„others, who are ſoured by diſcontent, re- . 

| „ ee or ill uſage, are ay to miſtake their 
1 0 . 


— 


| een for philoto men of profligate 
_ © hves, and ſuch as fit d themſelves i incap- 
able of riſing to any diſtinction among their . 


fellow. creatures, are for pulling down all 
I * appearances of merit, which ſeem to upbraid y 
* them: and fatiriſts deſcribe nothing but de- O 


* 14g From all theſe hands we have 
ſuch draughts of mankind as are. repreſent · ö 
l ed in thofe burleſque pictures, which the - 
{om e Roche art 
AP 1 ſerving, amidſt diſtort ro» = 
F | 19. and agg aggravated Cigar 22 4 


| on -f ” hs 


- 4 1 


Zut as I began with conſideria 
as it relates to action, I ſhall hete dortow 


*1 dhe ſame time hisgre 
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« ſuch a manner as to transform the moſt a- 
«8 e beauty into the moſt odious mor | 


51 Joi is very. Ailingennons 90 level; the beſt 
25 ge" mankind with the worſt, and for the 
« faults of particulars xo degrade. the whole 
«ſpecies. Such, methods tend not only to 
remove a man's good, opinion of others, 


4 but to deſtroy that reverence for himſelf, 


which is a great guard of enge, and 


4a R nt T2049 ligd) was 
e 


is true indeed, that there are fr 
ing mixtures of beauty and deformity. of 
« wildom and folly, virtue and vice in the 
human make; ſuch a diſparity is found a- 
mong numbers of the ſame kind; and every 
individual, in ſome inſtances, or at ſome 
Heime ſo unequal to bimſelf, chat man 
ſeems to' be the moſt wayering and incon- 
ſiſtent being in — So that 
c _—_— in morality; bir ys pd 
pen of our nature may at — 
ike ſome difficult queſtions in natural 
— in wich the a ts on 
* 5 ſides ſeem to be of equal ſtrength. 
ing this point, | 


an admirable reflection from Monſieur 
Paſchal, which I think ſets it in — 
8 e light} 2140 Solo See ie nga. 
. It is of dangerous c ſequenc n 
44. to repreſent to man how near he is: to the 

level of beaſts; — bau him at 


AY 
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dangerous to let him ſee his greatneſs with- 
out his meanneſs. It is more dangerous 
« yet to leave him ignorant of either; but 
t very beneficial that he ſhould be made 
© ſenſible of both.“ Whatever imperfecti. 
ons we may have in Our nature, it is the 
buſineſs of religion and virtue to rectify 
them, as far as is conſiſtent with our preſent 
ſtate. In the mean time, it is no ſmall en- 
1 couragement to generous minds to conſi- 
der that we ſhall put them all off with our 
© mortality: © That ſublime manner of ſalu- 
tation with ck 'the/ Jews 2 
.* 70 A kings, i 4 8 ! 
| an a Vifrecflib a dont Sc on 6 
oe Ori eee | 
SAO SF GAINS SIA inet N 
e eee dds moſt 
b piſed-: mortal among us, under all the 
2 ind mies and diſtreſſes with which we ſee 
Him ſurrounded. And whoever” believes by 
«the immortality of the ſoul, will not need y 
a better argument for the di nity of his Wl © 
_  <1hature,/mora fironger incitement to actions 
= *. ſyjrable 1 why 0 5d 073 e e 
Ia naturaſly led by this reflection to a 
| ty ſubject I have Aleady touched upon in a 
i former letter, and cannot wichout pleaſure 
dhe wee mind the thoughts of Cicero to this 
_ f purpole, in the — of his book con- 
Lberaing Age. onb who is ac- 
* quainted wich "his de e remember 
che elder Cato is introduced in that 
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© Lelius as his auditors. This venerable 
« perſon is repreſented looking forward as it 
were from the verge of extreme old age, 
into a future ſtate, and riſing into a con- 
templation on the unperiſhable part of his 
nature, and its exiſtence after death. I 
© ſhall collect part of his diſcourſe. And as 

* you have formerly offered ſome arguments 
for the ſoul's immortality, agreeable both to 
reaſon and the Chriſtian doctrine, I believe 
vour readers will not be diſpleaſed to ſee 
. 4 een the ſame great truth Jhines: in the 

of Roman eloquence. e 

EL be Pts, ſays Ca. is my . Felde 
that ſince the human ſoul exerts itſelf with 
* fo great activity, ſince ĩt has ſuch a remem- 
brance of the paſt, ſuch a concern for che 

future, ſinee it is enriched with ſo many 
« * 2201047 ſciences, and diſcoveries, it is impof- 
« {ible but the being which contains all theſe 
* muſt be immortal. 4 
The elder C e's beforein death} 
is — Neno on ſpeaking af 
ter this manner. Think not, my 
« deareſt children, that wheniL depart from 
“ you I ſhall be no more, but remember, 
* „ chat. my ſoul, even while I lived among 
* you, was inviſible to you; yet by my a- 
i Ctions you were ſenſible it in this 
body. Believe. it therefore exiſting ſtill, 
thou AT it be ſtill unſeen. Hb quickly 
*'wo 
* riſk 
. 


uld the honours of illuſtrious men pe- 
after death, i «their ſoula performed 
othing ta preſerve n fame ? 2 
©: 2. 


— _ 
5 — —— — * 
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ä 2 one ſhall perſuade» me, Scipio, that your 
—— — 
f Yoqer uncle, er many other 


Cl ty, without bei 


5 << the: 
*+-and-nights boch at home and abroad, 1 


e e 


dut my days in eaſe and tranq 
12 [Hh — ene But 
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4 on part, I could never think that the . 
% foul; while in a mortal body, lives ; but c 
« when rted out of it, dies; or that ; its . 


a 4, n ink wha in 3 a 1 


out of an uncenſcious habitation. 0 
vhen ĩt is freed ſrom all corp — * 0 
45 then it truly exiſts. — — hu- 
man Gs is broken by death, tell us « 
what becomes of its parts? It is viſible < 
„ ,whither the materials of other beings are 7 
««. tranſlated, namely, to the ſource. from 7 
*, whence: they! had their birth. The ſou} 
“ alone, 5 preſent. nor r departed, is the 


object of our eyes. : : 
„ Thus Cyrus. Bat 70. proceed. No 


father; or your grandfathers Pau- 
— his father, 
nt men 
c whom I need not name, performed ſo 
ce many actions to be — . by 7 
g ſenſible that futuri 
n theif r „And, if I may be 5 
ed an old man's privilege, to ſpeak of my- 
4 ſelf, — would have pes 
fatigue: of ſo many weariſome da 


4 


imagined that the ſame boundary which 1 
my life muſt terminate my glory? 
Were it not more deſirable to 8 
free 
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«this view and expectation, that when it 
“ ſhall depart out of life, it ſhall then live 


* for ever; and if this were not true, that 
the mind is immortal, the fouls of the moſt 


% worthy would not, above all others, have 
e the ſtrongeſt impulſe to glory. 
What beſides this is the cauſe that the 


« wiſeſt men die with the greateſt æquanimi- 


4 ry; the ignorant with the greateſt concern? 


« Does it not ſeem that thoſe minds which 
« have the moſt extenſive views, foreſee they 


are removing to a happier condition, whic 


« thoſe of a narrower ſight do not perceive ? 


2 5 for my part, am tranſported with the 


of ſeeing your anceſtors, whom I 


. have honoured and loved, and am earneſt- 


« ty deſirous of —_— not only thoſe ex- 
« cellent perſons whom — but 
thoſe too of whom I have heard and read, 
and of whom I myſelf have written; nor 
«would I be detained from ſo pleaſing a Jour- 
„ney. O happy day when I ſhall we 
4 from ais eroud, this heap ef ollution, 
4 aud beudmitted to that dine — 
« exalted ſpitits! When L go not iy 
1 to thoſe great perſons I have named; | 
« to my Cato, my fob, thin hom a4 better N 
man was never born, and Whoſe funeral 
A rices I myſelf performed, whereas he ought 
rant mine. Tet Bas 
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appear to have borne my loſs with eou· 


rage, I was not unaffected with it, but 1 


6. comforted. myſelf in the aſſurance that it 


4 would not be long before we { ſhould meet 


*. . 2 ny vo read, no more 
* 
dan n en, S7R,8 be. 
2 in eee «747 tien 
aan — TIT — ben n 9 — 1 28 85 
Nr morti off leun— r Georg. Iv. v. 226. 
41.54 13 SK: 13 
Nero, is left for death." ort erben. 
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U Lewd-young: ewe ſeeing an bes 
hermit go by him — Father, 


Lys he, you are in a very miſerable condi. 


tion if there is not another world. True, 
Jon, ſaid the hermit . hut what is thy con- 
dition if chere is? Man is à creature 
deſigned: for two different ſtates of being, 
or rather, for two different lives. His firſt 
life is ſhort and tranſient . his fe 

manent and laſting. The qu re” are 
all concerned in is this, Lord: 68: — 


4 wa lives it is our chief intereſtito malte our- 


ves happy? / Or, in other s Whether 
| endeavour to ſeaure to ourſelves 


0 the pleaſures and gratifications of a life which 


48 uncertain, and precarious, and at its utmoſt 
length of a very inconſiderable duration; or 
cure. to, ourſelves the pleaſures of a life 


5 ; 22 5 18 — pauſes d, and will never 
5 4 Ev 
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he ought to cloſe with. But however 
night we are in theory; it is plain, that in 


practice we adhere to the wrong ſide of the 


queſtion. We make proviſions for this life 
as though: it were nan to have an end, and 
for the other life as "thongh't it were ene to 
have a beginning 
Should a' ſpirit of e ak, is 
ranger to human nature, accidentally alight 
upon the earth, and take a ſurvey of its in- 
habitants; what would his notions of us be? 
Wound. not he think that we are] a ſpecies of 


beings; made for. quite different ends and pur- 


poſes than what, wei really are? Muſt not he 
imagine that we were placed in this worid to 
get riches and honours Would not he think 
that it was our duty to toil after wealth, and 
ſtation; and:title?.-Nay, would not he believe 
we were forbidden poverty by threats, of e- 
ternal puniſhment, and rear, to purſue 


eee pain of damnation 9: He 


would certainly imagine that we were in⸗ 


fluenced by a ſcheme of duties quite oppoſite 5 


to thoſe ae are indeed preſeribed to us. 


And truly, according to ſuch an imag = 


on, he muſt conclude that we are a 
of the moſt; obedient creatures in the 11 


verſe; that we are conſtant to our duty; 


and chat we keep a ſteddy eye on the end 
for. which we were: ſent; hither: 2 [1 lords = 
. But how great would ba Wa eee 
when he — that we were beings not de - 
ſigned; to exiſt in chis world above threeſcore 
ny SOIT: and Rada} "_ 
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this bafy ſpecies fall ſnort even of that age? 
How would he be loſt in horror and * <p 
ration, when he ſhould know that this ſet of 
creatures; who lay qut all their endeavours 
for this life, which ſcarce deſerves the name 
of exiſtence, when, Iſay, he ſhould know 
that this ſer of creatures are to exiſt to all e. 
ternity in another fe, for whitls they make 
no preparations? Nothing can be a greater 
_— ro reaſon, than that men, Who are 
ſuaded of theſe twWo different ſtates of be- 


ing, ſhould be perpetually employed in provid- 


ing for a bfe- of hreeſcote and ten years, and 
to make proviſion fo chat, Which 
after many myrads ef years will be ſtill new, 


and ſtill beginning; eſpecially when we con. 
ſider. that our endeavours fer mating ourſelves 
Treats! ot rich, or hobourable, or whatever 


ee we place our happineſs ir may ufter all 


_ =_ e unſuerelsful ; ; whereas; if we confſtant- 
y and Gncerely 7 endeavour! to make ourſelves 
happy in the ans Pro fe, we are ſure that our 
endeavours: will ſucceed, and that we n 
Borabe diſu inted of 4 our hope. 

ieee queſtion is args: Sy one 
of the —2 Suppoſing tlie whole bo. 
Ay of che earth were aigreatballor mals of 
che fineſt ſand; and chat à ſingle grain or par- 
ricle uf this fand ſhould be annihilated every 
thouſand years. 8 then that you 


Pay ay be happy all che while 
* Gow mechbil till there was not a grain 
2 vn ne you were do be mi- 
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ſerable for ever after; or ſuppoſing that you 


might be happy for ever after, on condition 
vou would be miſerable till the whole maſs of 


land were thus annihilated at the rate of one 
ſand in a thouſand years: which of theſe two 
caſes would you make your choice? 

It muſt be confeſſed in this caſe, ſo many 
thouſands of years are to the imagination as a 
kind of eternſty, though in reality they do not 
bear ſo great a proportion to that duration 
which is to follow them, as an unite does to 


the greateſt number which you can put toge- 
ther in figures; or as one of thoſe ſands to the 


ſuppoſed heap. Reaſon therefore tells us, with - 
out any manner of heſitatiop, which would be 
the better part in this choice. However, as 
T have before intimated, our reaſon might in 
ſuch caſe be ſo overſet by the imagination, as 


ſideration of the great length of the firſt part of 


this duration, and of the great diſtance of that 


ſecond duration which is to ſucceed it. The 
mind, I fay, might give itſelf up to that hap- 


pineſs which is at hand, conſidering that it is 


ſo very near, and that it would laſt ſo very 
long. But when the choice we actually have 


before us is this, Whether we will chuſe to be 
happy for the ſpace only of threeſcore and ten, 
| nay, w of only twenty or ten years, L 


might ſay of only a day or an hour, and miſe- 
rable to all eternity; or, on the contrary, mi- 


beradle for this ſhort term of years, and hap- 


py for a whole eternity: what words are ſuf- 
ficient to expreſs that folly and want of conſi- 


deration, 
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deration, which in fuch a caſe makes a wrong 


4 


Ys 1 the caſe even at the worſt, by 


ng, what ſeldom happens, that a courſe 
virtue makes us — e in this life: but 


if we ſuppoſe, as it generally happens, that 


virtue would make us more happy even in 


this life than a contrary courſe of vice; how 
can we ſufficiently admire: the ſtupidity or 
madneſs of thoſe perſons who are ca pable of 


| _nmking fo abſurd-2 choice? 


Every wife man therefore will otwkider this 


life only as it may conduce to the happineſs 
of the other; and cheerfully ſacrifice the Plea- 
ſures of a en to ob: of an 1 
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| 3 T (HE following ad e thei inge- 


nious author of fa letter upon Novel- 


8 printed in a late Spectator; the notions are 
2 from the Platonic way of thinking, but 


ey contribute to raiſe the mind, and may 


oth hea | LET to the ä 
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inſpire: noble ſentiments of our own future 
grandeur und happineſs, I chink it well de- 
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JF hs erte be the creature sf an intel- 

1 ligent mind, this mind could have no im- 
WN regard to himſelf in roducing it. He 
needed not to make trial of h is omni ence, 

to be informed what effects were within' its 
reach: the world, as exiſting 1 in his eternal 
idea, was then as Peauttfur as now it is drawn 
| forth into being; and in the immenſe abyſs of 
his eſſence are contained far brighter ſcenes 
chan will be ever fer forth to view; it be- 
ing impoſſible that the great author of nature 
ſhbuld'bound his own. Power by giving exiſt⸗ 
ence to 4 Tyſtern of creirutes ſo o perfect that 
he cannot improve upon it by any other exer- 
tions of his almighty will. Between finite and 
infinite there i is an unmeaf 47 interval, not 

a to be filled up in h endleſs ages; for which rea- 

1 ſon the' mf excellent © Al God's. works 

muſt be equally mort of what” bis p oer 18 
bie to produce as the woſt imperfect ect, and 

7 ma be vn wich the ſame eaſe. . 

: Th hath made ſome ima zine, 
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that che unfathomed ſpace is ever ein 
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it is not to be ſuppoſed that God ſhould make 


a world merely of inanimate matter, however 
diverſified ; or inhabited only by creatures of 
no higher an order than brutes; ſo the end 
for which he deſigned his reaſonable offspring 
is the e of his works, the enjoy. 


ment of himſelf, and in both to be happy, 
98 endowed them with 

correſpondent faculties ar 

have no greater pleaſure from a bare review 

of his works, than from the ſurvey of his own 


having, to chis pu 
c 


__— ideas, but we may be aſſured that he is well 
pleaſed in the fatisfattion derived to beings ca- 


gar wjbes it, and, for Whoſe entertainment, he 
hath erected this immenſe theatre. Is not 
this more than an intimation of our immorta- 


though in themlelves 
* 0 7 i 2 
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ies and deſires. . He can 
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do but juſt glinimer in the remote ſpaces of the 
heavens; and when with a great deal of time 
and pains he hath laboured a little way up the 
ſeep aſcent of truth, and beholds with pity 
wy -oveling multitude beneath, in a moment, 

foot flides, and he tumbles _ head- 
long into the grave. 
Thinking on this, I am obliged to > bellave; | 
in juſtice to the Creator of the world, that 
there is another ſtate when man ſhall be bet - 


ter ſituated for contemplation; or rather have 


it in his power to remove from object to object, 


and from world to world; and be accommo- 


dated with ſepſes, and othier' helps, for mak- 
ing the quickeſt and moſt amazin — 
How does ſuch a genius as Sir Iſaac Newton, 
from amidſt the darkneſs that involves human 
underſtanding, break forth, and appear like 
one of another ſpecies! The vaſt machine, 


we inhabit, lies open to him, he ſeems not 


u nainted with the general laws that go- 
_—_ ; and while with the tranſport of a 

he beholds and admires the glori- 
ous work; he is capable of paying at once a 
more devout and more rational homage to his 
Maker. Yor alas! how narrow is the pro- 
ſpect even of ſuch a mind? and how: obſcure 


to tlie compaſs chat is taken in by the ken of 


2 or of afoul but newly eſcaped from 
For my part,” 


3 riſonment in the 
I freely indulge my foul in the-confidence of 


| its —— of ſes me to think 
that I who e — portion of the 
Nee an att and wich ſ ow and pain- 
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fal ſteps ereep up and down on the farface of 
this globe, ſhall ere long ſhoot away with the 


ſwiftneſs of imagination, trace out the hid 


den ſprings of nature's operation, be able to 


keep pace withthe heavenly bodies in the ra- | 


pidiry of their career, be a ſpectator of the 
ong chain of events in the natural and moral 
— viſit the ſeveral apartments of the 


creation, know how they are furniſhed and 


how inhabited, comprehend: the order, and 


meaſure the magnitudes, and diſtances of thoſe 
orbs, which to us ſeem diſpoſed without any 


regular deſign, and ſet all in the fame circle ; 


obſerve the dependance of the parts of each 
ſyſtem, and, if our minds are big enough to 
graſp the theory, of the ſeveral fyſtems upon 
one another, from hence reſults the harmo- 
ny of the; univerſe. In eternity a great deal 
7 may be done of this kind. I find it of uſe to 
_ cheriſh this ge nerous ambition; for beſides the 
ſeeret refreſnment it diffuſes through my ſoul, 
it engages me in an endeavour to improve my 
faculties; as well as to exereiſe them conf 
ably to the rank I now hold among re: 
beings, and the hope I have of being 0 orice ad- 
vanced ro-a more exalted ſtation. ,-+ 
Tbe other, and chat the ultimate ns of 
man, is the enjoyment of God, beyond which 
he eannot form a wiſh. . Din at 28 


Being, 
| who, as it were; Keeps his creatures in 1 
neither diſcovering, nor hiding himſelf; 


the moſt are 
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content to ſpeak him fair, but in their hearts 


prefer every trifling ſatisfaction to the favour 
of their Maker, and ridicule the 14 man 
ill 


for the ſingularity of his choiee. there 
not a time come, when the Free-thinker ſhall 
ſee his impious ſchemes overturned, and be 
made a convert to the truths he hates: - when 
deluded mortals ſhall be convinced of the fol- 
ly of their purſuits, and the few wiſe who 


followed the guidance of heaven, and, ſcorn- 


ing the blandiſments of ſenſe and the ſordid 
bribery of the world, aſpired to a celeſtial a- 
bode; ſhall ſtand poſſeſſed of their utmoſt wiſh 
in the viſion of the Creator ? Here the mind 
heaves a thought now and then towards him, 
andhath ſome tranſient glances of his preſence: 

when in the inſtant it thinks itſelf to have the 
faſteſt hold; the object eludes its expectations, 


and it falls back tired and baffled to the ground. 


Doubtleſs there is ſome more perfect way of 
converſing with he yt e nor 
ſpirits ca Able er of mural intelligence, unleſs 
Elin bodies, or by their intervention? 
Muſt ſuperior” natures. depen 


' ſociable beings, | 
that of converling with, and knowing each o- 


ther? What would they have done, had mar- 
ter never been created ? I ſu 
ved in eternal ſolirude. As incorporeal ſyb- : 
5 ſtances are of à hobler gd x, ſo de ſure, their 
manner of intercourſe is unſwerably mors ex. 
pedite and incimat et J 
munication; weenltinteHlodvat viſion, as; fo T &. 
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250 IMMORTALITY of the Soul, 
is the medium of our acquaintance with this 
viſible world. And in ſome ſuch way can God 
make himſelf the object of immediate intuition 
to the bleſſed ;. and as he can, it is not improb- 
able that he will, always condeſcending, in 
the circumſtances of doing it, to the weakneſ; 
and pr if whe of finite minds. His works 
but faintly reflect the image of his perfections, 
it is a ſecond-hand knowledge: to have a juſt 
idea of him, it may be neceſſary that we ſee 
bim as he is. But what is that? It is ſome- 

thing, that never entered into the heart of 
man to conceive; yet, what we can eaſily 
conceive, will be a fountain of unſpeakable, 
of everlaſting rapture. All created glories 
wh fade and die away in his preſence. Per- 

haps it will be m my happineſs to compare the 
world with — 8 of it in the di- 

- vine mind; perhaps, to view the original plan 
of thoſe vile de ſigns that have been executing 
8 a long —— ion of ages. Thus employ- 

Sie finding out his wor and contemplat- | 
their author, how. ſhall 1 fall proſtrate 
SE my. body ſwallowed. in = 
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which the celebration of the late glorious 


Eaſter feſtival naturally leaves on the mind of 
2 Chriſtian, I ſhall in this paper endeavour to 


evince that there are grounds to expect a fu- 

ture ſtate, without ſuppoſing in the reader 
any faith. at all, not even the belief, of a Deity. 
Let the moſt ſtedfaſt unbeliever open his eyes, 
and take a ſurvey of the ſenſible world, and 
then ſay if there be not a connexion, and ad- 
juſtment, an exact and conſtant order diſco- 


* in all the parts of it. Whatever be 


the — the ching itſelf is evident to all our 
faculties... Look into the animal ſyſtem, | the 
paſſions, ſenſes, and locomotiye, powers; is 
not the like contrivance and propriety obſerv+ 

able i in theſe too ? Are hey or not e cer: 


n nagement f . to the. wit 
d in the excellent man» 
ek to their reſpective natures; 3 and 

5 5 hx or ſouls of men be ne are 
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man's. u er Rees a every. otl: er a 
905 be rightly wb YE Eh nature, pa i 
| th at ap 

17 my —_ miſ pr or deſigned to 
| be. 


natural to all 


ruſtrated? Shall the induſtrious applica- 


tion of the inferior animal powers in the 
meaneſt vocations be og. r 


y che ends 


we propoſe, and ſhall not t erous cf- 
ts ned wi b. 9e de he 4 
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ny, the intellectual Yiſcord and 

confüufton? He e, who is bigot enough to be- 

lieve theſe Ging muſt bik 

tural rule of reaſoning from analogy; muſt 

run egunter to that maxim of common ſenſe, 
| 'menvught'to Form! their judgments 

enced fron what they] have 


yo =o 
Cilnal 9143 * "332%; 


25 rieticed,”! | 
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its virtue on this fide the grave, it is 


either an affurance that thereby we obtain 


the” favour ad ptotection Ff eaven, and 


mall, whatever befallb us in this; in another 


fe fjeet with 2 Juſt return; or elſe chat ap- 


plauſe atid reputzrion, Which is thought to 
attend virtuous acons. The former of theſe, 
dur eee out of their ſingt lar wiſ⸗ 
and pon ene to mankind, en - 
E ' eraſe from the minds of mel. 
Atter can never be juſtly! diſtributed in hi 
tfe, where ſo many MI actions are reputable, 
and ſo, many good actions diſeſteemed or mil. 
Interpiered; where fubtile 1 5 8 is plac. 
ed! in the moſt engagh ig lig eſt vir- 
ies concealed ; "where x Pr 1 15K and the 
are hid from ei inen, er 


ing y g Nee her 44 ky has l 

it Was in 2 reign, of 3 beer bende 
2 bw, which the gods have fince continued 
„down to'this time, Thar they who had Tiv- 


n earth, 
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mould after death enjoy a life full 0 happi- 
gneſs, in certain iſlands appointed for lie 
1 ©- habitation of the bleſſed: but that ſuch as 
˖ © had lived wickedly ſhould go into the re- 
. ceptacle of damned fouls; named Tartarus, 
there to ſuffer the puniſnments they deſerv- 
ed. But in all the reign of Saturn, and i in 
© the beginning of the reign of Jove, Iiving 


F ©. jadges were appointed; by whom each per- 
J i; in his A 
| 


gd. 


* 


ſon was jud in the ſame 
day on which he was to die. The conſe- 
repo of which was, that they” often pal 
© fed pong judgments, ' Plato; therefore, Þ 
| ho preſided in Tarrarus, Aid the guardi- 
ans of the bleſſed iſlands, ' finding that, on 
the other ſide, many unfit perſons were 
© ſent to their reſpectiye dominions, com- 
©:plained to Jove, who promiſed to redreſs 
"the evil. He added, [the e reaſon” theſe 
unuſt proceedings is chat men are Judged 
in the body. Hence many conceal the ble 
' -miſhes Foe. imperfe&ions of their minds' by 
beauty, birth and riches; not to menti 
CO that at the time oF trial ee are ard kr 
vitne F l. 


| d es, 65 bes | 
--M ing themſelves alſo of che nn wt: the K | 
ing, are ſurrounded each hel hi own w! 
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on chat ten W ee ee 
' _ * after death, when y ſhall appear before 
the judge, dilrobed b a their corporeal or- 


1 maments. The n to 
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a pure unveiled ſpirit, beholding the very- 


* ſoul, the naked ſoul of the party before 


. bim. With this view I have already con- 


ſtituted my ſons, Minos and Rhadamanthus, 
* Judges, who are natives of Aſia; and Kacus, 


a native of Europe. Theſe, after death, 
„ ſhall hold their court in a certain meadow, 
from which there are two roads, leading 
© the one to Tartarus, the other to the iſlands 
« of the Bleſſed.” 

From this, as from numberleſs other pal- 
fog 7 of his writings, may be ſeen Plato's opi- 
of a future ſtate. A thing therefore in 


re Kr ta us ſo comfortable, in itſelf fo juſt 


excellent, a thin ng ſo agreeable to the a- 
of nature, and fo. univerſally credited 
95 Taue and ranks. of men, of all nati- 


ons and ages, what is it that ſhould move a 
ew men ta reject? Surely: there muſt be ſome- 
thing of prejudice in the caſe. I appeal to 


the ſecret thoughts of a Free-thinker, if he 
des not argue within himſelf after this man- 


r: The ſenſes and faculties I enjoy at preſent 


= viſibly deſigned. to repair, or preſerve the 
y.from the injuries ie is liable to in irs pre- 
ſent circumſtances. But in an eternal ſtate 
where no decays are to be repaired, no out- 
ward injuries to be fenced againſt, where there 


are no fleſh and bones, nerves or blood:yeſlels, . 
there wall, certainly be none of the ſenſes: and 
a ſtate of life without the. 


ſents, is inconceivable 


ut as, this 7 15 of reaſoning grooms 
narrow. 
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neſs of ſoul in thoſe that ule it, I ſhall endea- 
| Your to remedy thoſe defects, and open their 
views, by laying before them a caſe which, 
being naturally poſſible, may perhaps recon- 
cite them to the belief of what is ſupernatu- 
rally reveals& 0b hho 5, Is 
Ler us ſuppoſe a perſon blind and deaf from 
his birth, who being grown to man's eſtate, 
is by the dead-palſy, or ſome other cauſe, de- 
prived of his feeling, taſting, and ſmelling; and 
at the ſame time has the impediment of his. 
hearing removed, -and the film taken from 
his eyes: what the five ſenſes are to us, that. 
the touch, taſte, and ſmell were to him, And 
any other ways of perception of a more re- 
fined and extenſive nature were to him as in- 
conceivable, as to us thoſe are, which will. 
one day be adapted to perceive thoſe things 
which eye hath not wm nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive,” And it would be juſt as rea- 
ſonable in him to conclude, that the loſs of 
thoſe three ſenſes could not poſſibly be ſuc- - 
ceeded by any new inlets of perception; as 
in a modern Free-thinker to imagine there 
can be no ſtate of life and perception without 
the ſenſes he enjoys at preſent. Let us fur- 
ther ſuppoſe the fame perſon's eyes, at their 
firſt opening, to be ſtruck with a great variety. | 
of the moſt gay and pleaſing objects, and his. 


ears with a melodious concert of vocal and u- 
ſtrumental muſic: behold him amazed, ra- 


viſhed, tranſported; and you have ſome di- 
tant repreſentation, ſome faint and glimmer- 
N 5 . 
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ing idea of the ecſtatic ſtate of the ſoul in that 


article in which ſhe emerges from this ſepul- 
| chre or * i into lfe = ny 


* 5 3 4 
S ene 


— * a — 
i 7 F : a 


Lan et leur in omne * gevum. . 
Hor,” Epiſt. II. £ 1. v. 43. 
1 glide, | and will for ever glide along. 


| Mr. SPECTATOR, He 


HERE are none of your eee 
1. Which pleaſe me more than thoſe up- 
ion infinitude and eternity. You! have al. 


< ready conſidered that part of eternity which 


Gs paſt; and I wiſh you would give'us your 
thoughts upon that which is to come. 
Tour readers will perh po receive greater 
pleaſure from this view of eternity than the 
mer, fince we have every one of us a con- 
p es in that which is to come: whereas a 
< ſpeculation on that which f is paſt is rather 
7 curious chan uſeful. : 
© Beſides, we can cally: conceive it poſſible 
3 for ſucceſſive duration never to have an end; 
though as you have juſtly obſerved, that e- 
© rernity*which never had a beginning is alto- 
6 gether incomprehenſible 3 that is, we can 
*;conceive an eternal duration which may be, 
though we cannot an eternal duration which 
©hath been; or, if I may ule the philoſophi- | 
Teal terms, we may apprehend a * 
5 *though not an actual eternity. 
This notion of à future eternity, which 
8 18 natural to the mind of man, is an unan- 


5 Fee ee that he is a — 


. 
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* ed for it: ef ecially if we conſider that he 


is capable of being virtuous or vitious here; 
that he hath faculties'improvable to all eter- 


* nity ; and by a proper or wrong employment 


of them, may be hepgy or c through- 


— 


out that infinite duration. Our idea indeed 
© of this eternity is not of an adequate or fix- 
* ed nature, but is perpetually growing and 
l 2 itſelf toward the object, which is 


too big for human comprehenſion. As we 
* are now in«the beginnings of exiſtence, ſo 
mall we always appear to ourſelves as if we 
« were for ever entering upon it. After a mil. 
lion or twouof centuries, ſome conſiderable 


things, already paſte may ſlip out of our me- 
mory; which, if it be not ſtrengthened in a 
wonderful manner, may poſſibly forget that 
ever there was à fun or planets. © And yet, 
* notwithſtanding the long race that we fhall 
then have run, we ſhall ſtill imagine ourſelves 
juſt ſtarting from the goal, and find no pro- 
a * between that fpace which we know 
had a beginning, and what we are ſure will 


© never have an end. 


But I ſhall leave wis ſubject to your ma: 


nagement, and queſtion net but you will 


throw it into ſuch lights as ſhall at once im- 


prove and entertain your reader. 
„ have incloſed fent you a tranſlation 'of 
' the ſpeech. of Cato on this occaſion, Which 
© hath aceidentally fallen into my hands, and 
< which-for coneifenels, purity, and elegance 
Fof phraſe cannot be play admired.” | 
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ACT. v. SCENE I. 


CATO alone, ee. 


T muſt be ſo—-P/ate, thou reafor'ſt well —. 

_* Elſe whence-this pleaſing hope, this fond erke * 
This longing after immortalit?ꝛ 12 * 

or whence this ſecret dread, and inward. horror, ernte 1 

Of falling i into nought? Why ſhrinks the ſouk 1 

Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruction? 
Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 

*Tis heav'n itſelf, that points out an bereaſter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity! thou pleaſing, dreadful, thought ! 


Through what variety of untry'd being, 

Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs 

The wide, th* unbounded proſpect, lies before me; 

But ſhadows, clouds; and darkneſs reſt upon it. 

Here will I hold. If there's a pow r Tone us, 

(And that there is all nature cries aloud * 

Through all her works) He muſt delight i in virtue; | 1 

And that which he delights in muſt be happy. n | | . 

But when! or where ! This world was made for Cæſar. + 

I'm weary of pony muſt end m. FU 
N Lein his hand on his foord. ' If 

a. 7 
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In utramque partem facta: quaeque vim inferant, 
Et quae propulſent ! Dextera intentat necem ; 
Vitam ſiniſtra : vulnus haec dabit manus ; 

Altera medelam vulneris : hic ad exitum _ 
Deducet, ictu ſimplici; haec vetant mori. 

Secura ridet anima mucronis minas, 

Enſeſque ſtrictot, interire neſcia. 

Extinguet aetat fidera diuturnior: 

Aetate languens ipſe fol obſcuritts 

E mitter ord 1 cent i jubar : 

Natura et ipſua ſentiet quondam vices 

Aetatis ; annis ipſa eie gravis: 

At tibi juventus, at tibi immortalitas; | 
Tibi parta divũm eft vita. Periment mutuis © 

. Elementa ſeſe et interibunt ifihus: ' © 
Tu permanebis ſola ſemper integra, 5 

Tu cuncta rerum quaſſa, cuncta naufraga, 

Jam portu in ipſo tuta, rontemplabere. 

Compage ruptd, corruent in ſe invicem, 
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Thus am I doubly arm'd ; my death and life, 
My bane and antidote are bottr before me. d 
This in a moment brings me to an end ; 
But this informs me I ſhall never dis. 
The ſoul, ſecur'd i in her exiſtence, ſmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies j its point. 
The ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years 
But chou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, Bs 
Unhurt amidſt the war of elements 1, 29315361 
The wiekorefs mutter and, the crab afar. Offer 450 
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—— ** —_ * 8 


w _— 


r ky 


2 eſt dllis vigor, * Ceeleſtis origo © 
eminibu ———————Virg, | Amex. ** v. * 


Th etherial vigor is in i the , ame, 5 | 
And ev 55 a 4 fr 'd with A flame," Davpne, | 


HE ſame Gentry! of reaftin wie der 


ſtandin 8 which placeth us above the 
th 


brute part of the wor mag doth alſo ſubject 


our minds to greater and more manifold diſ. 


gms than creatures of an inferior rank are 
enſible of. It is by this that we anticipate 
future diſaſters, and oft create to ourſelves 
real pain from imaginary evils, as well as 
multiply the pangs arifing from thoſe which 
cannot be avoided: 5: 4,55 


It behoves ug therefore to wike the beſt fs 


ol that ſub ity e talent, which, oleh 6ng as it con- 
tinues the Fan of! pains wil | ſerve on- 


— —＋ turn his th r on himſelf 
For my own part, I Then mitigate the pain 
ariſing from the little misforrunes and diſa 
intments that chequer human life by this 
introverſion of my faculties, wherein I re- 
gard my own ſoul as the image of her Crea- 
tor, and receive great conſolation from behold- 
Ing thoſe perfections which teſtify her divine 
original, and lead me into ſome knowledge of 


her everlaſting archetype. 


E 


8 


| But 


ſtance of my being that I contemplate with 
more joy than my immortality. I can eaſily 
overlook my preſent momentary ſorrow, when 
I reflect that it is in my power to be happy a 
thouſand years hence. If it were not for 
this thought, I had rather be an oiſter than 
a man, the moſt ſtupid and ſenſeleſs of ani- 
mals than a reaſonable mind tortured with an 
extreme innate deſire of that perfection which 
it deſpairs to obtain. VVV 
It is with great pleaſure that I behold in- 
ſtin&, reaſon, and faith concurring to atteſt 
this comfortable truth. Ir is revealed from 
heaven, it is diſcovered by 1 and 
the ignorant, unenlightene 
have a natural propenſity to believe it. It is 
an agreeable entertainment to reflect on the 
various ſhapes under which this doctrine has 


appeared in the world. The Pythagorean 
tranſmigration, the ſenſual habitations of the 


Mahometan, and the ſhady realms. of Pluto, 
do all agree in the main points, the continua- 
tion of our exiſtence, and the diſtribution of 
rewards, and, puniſhments, proportioned. to 
the merits or —— of men in this life. 
But in all theſe ſchemes there is ſomething 


groſs and improbable, that ſhocks a reaſonable 


and ſpeculative mind. Whereas nothing can 
be more rational and ſublime than the Chri- 
ſtian idea of a future ſtate. *© Eye hath not 
ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath. it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive the things 


him.“ 


wy 
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But there is not any property or circum- 


part of mankind 


Ran prepared for thoſe that love 


. 
—— 8 1 W 1 
1 3 ny a 
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25 that which we cannot directly underſtand. 
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Him,” The above mentioned ſchemes are 2 
narrow tranſeripts of our preſent ſtate: but * 
in this indefinite deſeription there is ſome- of | 
thing ineffably great and noble. The mind 
of man muſt be raiſed to a higher pitch, not | 
only to partake the enjoyments of the Chri- oy 
ſtian paradiſe, but even to be able to frame 
any notion of them 
| Nevertheleſs, in order to ay our ima- Wl _ 
gination, and by way of condeſcenſion to our ber 
low way of thinking, the ideas of light, glory, 
a crown, &c. are made uſe of to adumbrate 


„The Lam which is in che midſt of the I ©. 
throne ſhall feed them, and ſhall lead them of 
into living fountains of waters; and God 
ſhall wipe away all tears from their eyes. 
And there ſhall be no more death, neither Gr 
: forrow, por . , neitlier ſhall there be any 727 
wy e former things are paſſed 
Nan behold all things are new. There * 
aal be no night there, and they need no 
candle, neither light of the ſun: for the Lord * 
God giveth them light, and ſhall make them * 
drink of the river of his Pleafures: and they de 
ſhalt reign for ever and eyer. They ſhall re. ie 
eeive acrownof glory which. Aechns not away.“ * 
Theſe are cheering refleQions : and I have 
| often: wondered- that men could be found ſo . 
dull and phlegmatic, as to "prefer. the thought | 2 
of annihilation before them; or ſo ill matured, = 
28 to endeavour to perſuade mankind'to the I _- 
disbelief of what is ſo ber bind, profitable | 
| even, 12 the * or fo as os 
ve. 
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ſee that there is a Deity, and if there be, that 
this ſcheme of things flows from his attributes, 
and evidently correſponds with the other parts 
of his creation. V!!! 
I I know not how to account for this abſurd 
turn of thought, except it proceed from a 
want of other employment, joined with an af- 
fectation of ſingularity. I ſhall, therefore, 
inform our modern Free-thinkers of two 
points, whereof they ſeem to be ignorant. 
The firſt is, that it is not the being ſingular, 
but being ſingular for ſomething that argues 
either extraordinary endowments of nature, 
or benevolent intentions to mankind, which 
draws the admiration and eſteem of the world. 
A miſtake in this point naturally ariſes from 
that confuſion-of thought which I do not re- 
| member to have ſeen ſo great inſtances of in a; 
ny writers, as in certain modern Free thinkers. 
The other point is, that there are innu- 
merable objects within the reach of a hu- 
man mind, and each of theſe objects may be 

viewed in innumerable lights and poſitions, 
and the relations ariſing between them are in- 
numerable. There is, therefore, an infinity 
of things whereon to employ their thoughts, 

if not with advantage to the world, at Teall | 
with amuſement to- themſelves, and without 
offence or prejudice to other people. If they 
proceed to exert their talent of Free-thinking - 
in this way; they may be innocently 88 

no one take any notice of it. But to ſee men 
without either wit or argument pretend to 
run down divine and human laws, and W 
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their fellow-ſubje&s with contempt for pro- 


feſſing @ belief of thoſe points on which the 
pPreſent as well as future intereſt of mankind 
depends, js not to be endured. For my own 
part, I ſhall omit no endeayours to render 
their perſons as deſpicable, and their pradt- 
dees as odious, in E of: hs wow, as they 
deſerve. e163 4 


Leer. fun, = f dera „ 


ber of their own, ond their e own fans thy Ne. 
* . | 


*, ge 


1. Wand abe 5 450 a peur plasfure 
I in examining the opinions which men of 
different religions, different ages, and differ- 
ent countries, have entertained concerning 
the immortality of the ſoul, and the ſtate of 
happineſs, which they promiſe themſelves in 
another world: For whatever prejudices and 
8 errors human nature lies under, we find that 
either reaſon; or tradition from bur firſt pa- 
rents, ne diſcovered to all people ſomething 
reat points which bears analogy to 


; 2 and to the doctrines opened to us by 


divine revelation. I Was lately diſcourſing 
on this ſubject with a learned —.— „who has 


been very much converſant” among the inha- 
ane the more weſtern parts of Afric. 
pon his converſing with ſeveral in that coun- 
2 9 tells me that their notion of heaven, or 
a ue ſtate of happineſs is That e- 
very 


3 i Aneid. VI. v. 64. 


rng rn hd 
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very thing we there wiſh for will immediate- 
ly preſent itſelf to us. We find, fay they, 


our ſouls are of ſuch a nature that they require 
variety, and are not capable of being always 
delighted with the ſame objects. The ſupreme 


Being, therefore, in compliance with this taſte 


of happineſs which he has planted in the ſoul 
of man, will raiſe up from time to time, ſay 


they, every gratification which it is in the 


humour to be pleaſed with. If wewih to be 
in groves or bowers, among running ſtreams: 
or falls of water, we ſhall immediately find 
ourſelves in the midſt of ſuch a ſcene as we 
deſire. If we would be entertained with mu- 
ſic and the melody of ſounds, the conſort a- 
riſes upon our wiſh, and the whole region a- 


bout us is filled with rr In ſhort, e-* 
y 


very deſire will be followed by fruition, and 
whatever a man's inclination directs him to, 
will-be preſent with him. Nor is it material 
whether the ſupreme Power creates in con- 
formity to our wiſhes, or whether he one 
produces ſuch a change in our imagination, 
as makes us believe ourſelves converſant a- 
mong thoſe ſcenes which delight us. Our hap- 
pineſs will be the ſame, whether it proceed 
from external objects, or from the impreſſions 


ol the Deity upon our own private fancies. 
This is tlie account which I have received 
from my learned friend. Notwithſtanding this 


ſy{tem of belief be in general very chimeri- 
ral and viſionary, there is fomething ſublime 


in its manner of conſidering the influence of a 


divine Being on a human foul, It has alſo, | 
53 PE * „ a 


N 
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like moſt other. opinions of the heathen world 


upon thefe important points, it has, I ſay, its 


foundation in truth, at it ſuppoſes the ſouls 


of good men after this life to be in a ſtate of | 


3 happineſs; that in this ſtate there will 
e no barren hopes, nor fruitleſs wiſhes, and 
chat we ſhall enjoy every thing we can deſire. 
Bur the porticular cireumſtance which I am 


maſt pleaſed witli in this ſdbeme, and which a- 
upon human nature, 


rriſes from a juſt n 
is that variety of pleaſures which it fu poſes 


the ſouls: of — men will be poſſeſſecl of in. 


another world. This I think bien eee 
from the dictates both of reaſon and revelati. 
on. The ſoul. conſiſts of many faculties, as 
-:the underftanding; ande ill, with all the 
ſenſes both outward and inward; or, to ſpeak 
more philoſopbically; the foukcap exert; her- 


ſeolf in many different ways of action. She 


can underſtand, will, 1 ſee, and hear, 
ove; and'diſcourſe;: and apply herſelf to ma- 
ny other the like exerciſes of different kinds 
and natures; but what is more to be conſider. 


ed, the ſoul is capable of receiving a moſt ex- 


quiſte pleaſure and ſatisfaction from the exer- 
_ »ciſe of any of thele its powers, When they are 
>gratified wirh their proper objects; ſhe can be 


entirely happyby e ſatisfaction of the: memo- 


ry, the-ſight, the: earing, or any other mode 
ol perception. Every faculty is as a diſtinct 
taſte in the mind, and hath objects accommo- 


dated to its 2 reliſh; Doctor Tillotſon I 


ſomewhete that he will not preſume to 


5 determine i in hat conſiſts the happineſs 55 
the 


' f 
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the bleſt, becauſe God: Almighty is capable 
of making the ſoul happy by ten thouſand 

different ways. Beſides thoſe ſeveral avenues 
to pleaſure which the ſoul is endowed: within 
this life, it is not impoſſible, according to the 
opinions of many. eminent divines, but there 
may be new» faculties in the ſouls of good 
men made perfect, as well as new ſenſes in 
their glorified bodies: ' This we are ſure of, 
that there will be new objects offered to all 
thoſe faculties which are eſſential to us. 
Me are likewiſe to take notice that every 
particular faculty is capable of being employ- 
ed on a very great variety of-obje&s. I 5 
underſtanding, for example, may be happy 
in the contemplation of moral; flatural, ma- 
thematical, and other kinds of trath. The 
memory likewiſe may turn itſelf to an infintre 
multitude of objects, eſpecially when the ſoul 
ſnhall Have paſſed through the ſpace of many 
millions-of years, and Thall refle& with plea- 
- fare on the days of eternity: Every other fa- 
culty may be conſidered in the ſame extent. 
Me cannot queſtion but chat the happineſs 
of a ſoul will be adequate to its nature, and 
that it is not endowed with tary faculties 
which are to ly uſeleſs and unemployed Fi Fh S 
happineſs is to be the happineſs. of the whole 
| man, and we may eaſily conceive to ourſelves 
| the happineſs of the foul; while any one of 
its faculties is in the fruition of its chief good. WK 

The happineſs may be of a more exalted na- } 

ture in proportion as the faculty employed is 4 

fo; but as the whole foul acts in the exertion 

| . of 


if 
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of any of its particular powers, the whole ſoul 
is happy in the pleaſure which ariſes from any 
of its particular acts. For notwithſtanding, 


taken notice of by one of the 85 modern 
oul into ſeveral 
powers and faculties, there is no ſuch diviſi. 


philoſophers, we divide the 


on in the ſoul itſelf, ſince it is the whole ſoul 
chat remembers, . underſtands, wills, or ima- 
gines. Our manner of conſidering the memo- 


ry, underſtanding, will, imagination, and the 
like faculties, is for the better enabling us to 


expreſs ourſelves in ſuch abſtracted ſubjects of 
fpeculation, not that there is any ſuch diviſi- 
on in the ſoul itſelf. . 


ed with any faculty which is of no uſe to it; 
tranſeendently pleaſed, the ſoul is in a ſtate 


ing that the happineſs of another world is to 
be the happineſs of the whole man; who can 


is capable of receiving? 
; a c 7 | 


* 17 
ei 
* 28988. CY ” to 


as has been before hinted, and as it has been 


Seeing then that the ſoul has many differ- * 
ent faculties, or, in other words, many dif: 
ferent ways of acting; that it can be in- 
tenſely pleaſed, or made happy by all theſe 

different faculties, or ways - Pb that it 

may be endowed with ſeveral latent faculties, 
which it is not at preſent in a condition to ex- 
ert; that we cannot believe the ſoul is endow- 


that whenever any one of theſe faculties is 


. of happineſs ; and, in the laſt place, conſider- | 


queſtion but that there is an infinite variety 
in thoſe pleaſures we are ſpeaking of; — | 
that this F made up of all 
thoſe pleaſures; Which the nature of the foul | 
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We ſhall be the more confirmed in this do: 
' Arine, if we obſerve the nature of variety, 
with regard to the mind of man. The ſoul 
does not care to be always f in the ſame bent. 
The faculties relieve one another b turns, 
and receive an additional pleaſure PA tom the 
| novelty of thoſe objects about Which chey are 
converfant. | 
Revelation likewiſe vety much confirms 
this notion, under the different views which 
it gives us of our future happineſs. In the 
deſcription of the throne of God, it repreſents 
to us all thoſe objects which are able to gratis 
fy the ſenſes and imagination: in very man ny 
| places it intimates to us all the happin 
- Which the underſtanding can poſſibly receive 
in that ſtate, where all things ſhall be reveal- 
ed to us, and we ſhall know, even as we are 
| known; the raptures of devotion, of divine 
love, the pleafure of converſing with our bleſ . 
ſed Saviour,” with an innumerable hoſt of an- 
gels, and with the ſpirits of juſt men made per- 
ect, are likewiſe revealed t to us in ſeveral parts 
of the holy writings. There are alſo mention · 
ed thoſe hierarchies of governments, in which 
the bleſt ſhall be rang _ one above another, 
and in which we may be ſure a great part f 
| bur-happ ineſs Will li viſe e fiſts" for ir will · _ 
not be there as in this World, where every | 
done is aiming at power and ſaperierity ; ur 
on the contrary, every one will find chat ſta⸗ 7 
tion the moſt proper for him in which he is 
placed, and v will poo obably think thar he could 
not have been fob r in any other ſtation. | 
| N 3 i M heſe, 
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IT beſe, and many other particulars, are mark- 
ed in divine revelation, as the ſeveral ingre- 
dients of our happineſs in heaven, which all 
imply ſuch a variety of joys, and ſuch a grati- 
fication of the ſoul in all its different faculties, 
as I have been here mentioning. —& 

Some of the rabbins tell us, that the cheru- 
bims are a ſet of angels who know moſt, and 
the ſeraphims a ſet of angels who love moſt. 
Whether this diſtinction be not altogether ima - 
ginary, I ſhall not here examine; but it is high- 


ly probable, that among the ſpirits of good 


men, there may be ſome who will be-more 
pleaſed with the employment of one faculty 
than of another, this perhaps aceording 
to thoſe innocent and virtuous habits or in- 
clinatioris which have here taken the deep- 


| DH; WI33TT SDL 
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I might here apply this conſideration to the | 


of 


ſpirits of wicked men, with relation to the 
pain which they ſhall fuffer in every one of 
their faculties, and the reſpectivs miſeries 
Which ſhall be appropriated to each faculty 


20 


in particular. But leaving this to the reflecti- 


on of my readers, I ſhall conclude, with ob- 


ſerving how we ought to be thankful t ou,ỹ 


great Creator, and rejoice in the being which 


he has beſtowed upon us, for having made 


dhe ſoul ſuſceptible of pleaſure by ſo many dif- 


ferent ways. We ſee by what a variety of 


paſſages joy and gladneſs may enter into the 
thoughts of man; how wonderfully a human 
8 is framed, to imbibe its proper ſatisfacti- 


ma 


.... :Uů[—ö — tes 


; is, and taſte the goodneſs of its Creator. We 
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may therefore look into ourſelves with rap- 
ture and amazement, and cannot ſufficiently 
expreſs our gratitude to him, who has encom-. 
paſſed us with ſuch a profuſion of bleſſings, 
and opened in us ſo many capacities of enjoy- 
ing them. - - = e 
There cannot be a ſtronger argument that 
God has deſigned us for a ſtate of future hap- 
pinefs, and for that heaven which he has re- 
vealed to us, than that he has thus naturally 
qualified the foul for it, and made it a being 
capable of receiving ſo much bliſs. He would 
never have made ſuch faculties in vain, and 
have endowed us with powers that were not; 
tobe exerted on ſuch objects as are ſuited, to 
them. Itiis very manifeſt, by the inward- 
_ frame and conſtitution of aur minds, that he 
| has adapted them to an infinite variety of plea- 
A — 4 "7 ANIRY which are not to be 


as ſo many qualifications for happineſs and rex 
wards, to be the inſtruments of pain and pu- 
niſhment. x G. rh e e e 
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555 dee my friends, forbear lening 3 you 
XY now what I think of death; for, methinks, 
-* 1 view and underſtand it much better, the 
nearer J approach to it. I am convinced 
that your 8, thoſe illuſtrious perſons 
* whom I ſo much loved and honoured, do 7 
not ceaſe to live, though they haye paſſed i 
through what we call death; they are un- 
* © doubredly ſtill living, but it is that ſort of 
life which alone deſerves truly to be called 
+ life. In effect, while we are confined to 0 
bodies we ought to eſteem. ourſelves. no o- 
= ther than a ſort of galley-ſlayes : at the chain, 
1 * ſince the. ſoul, which is ſomewhat divine, 
_ .* and deſcends from heaven as the place of its 
* original, ſeems debaſed and diſhonoured.by 
145 this mixture of fleſh and blood, and to be 
in a ſtate of baniſhment from its celeſtial 
SIP country. J cannot help thinking too, that 
3 "ORE. 5 re: of png: fouls to bodies, 


55 . . was, 
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was, that the great work of the univerſe. 


might have ſpectators to admire the beautiful 
* order of nature, the regular motion of hea- 


— * 3 


* 


v venly bodies, who ſhould ſtrive to expreſs 


that regularity in the uniformity of their 
* lives. When I conſider the boundleſs acti- 
* vity of our minds, the remembrance we 
have of things paſt, our foreſight of what is 
to come: when I reflect on the noble diſco- 


v veries, and vaſt improvements, by which 
theſe minds have advanced arts and ſciences; 


I am intirely perſuaded, and out of all doubt, 
„that a nature which has in itſelf a fund of 
* ſo many excellent things cannot poſſibly be 
mortal. I obſerve further, that my mind 
5s altogether ſimple, without the mixture of 


any ubſtance or nature different from its 
on; I conclude from thence that ĩt is in- 
© divifible, and conſequently cannot periſh. 


By no means think therefore, my dear 
friends, when I ſhall have quitted you, that 
I ceaſe to be, or ſhall ſubſiſt no where. Re- 


member that while we live together you do 
not ſee my mind, and yet are ſure that-L 
have one actuating and moving my body; 


doubt not then but that this ſame mind will 
have a being when it is ſeparated, though 
yo cannot then perceive its actions. What 
10 nfenfe would it be to pay thoſe honours 
to great men after their deaths, Whiah we 


conſtantly do, if their ſouls did not then fſub- 


ſiſt? For my own part, I conld never ima- 


_ '*'vine that Gur minds live' onty when united 
to bodies; and die Whert' they leave them; or 
BY, | + that 
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©that they ſhall ceaſe to think and underſtand, 


when diſengaged from bodies, which with- 


© out them have neither, ſenſe or reaſon; on 
* che contrary, 1 believe the ſoul, when ſepa- 


7 rated from matter, to emoy the greateſt pu 


* and ſimplicity of its nature, and to have 
of bony more. wiſdom and light than while it 


united, We | fee when. the body dies 
p What becomes of. alt the | which com- 
5 oled it; but we do pot lee; the mind, ei- 


er in the body, or when it leaves! it, No- 


c ching r more po ad Paiky a than ſleep, and 


Lit is In that ſtate that the ſoul chiefly ſhews 
* ie has ferne, 11 its naure, How 
Imtech wes ien mM ir eu d, hen en. 
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i following. letter oberes 8s. me from 
I. chat excellent man än holy orders, 
des 45 whom J have mentioned more than 
wegen in of that ſociety who aſſiſt me in 
ations. It is a thoug ht in ſickneſs, 

270 very ſerious mature, Hor vrhich reh - 

ſon 11 give it a _ in W 2 this * 
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0 me, or of itſelf. You may imagine, that 
hilft L am in this bad ſtate of health, there 
are none of your works which I read with 

„greater plealfure than your Saturday” 1. 
pers. I ſhould be very glad if I could 

niſh you With any hints for that day's enter. 

I tainment. Were I able to dreſs | up ſeveral 
© thoughts of a ſerious nature, Which haye 
amade great impreſſions of my mind during 
& long fit of ſickneſs, they might not be an 
2 un entertainment for that occaſion. 
Among all the reflections which uſually 
© le in the mind of a fick man, Who has 
; "ime and inclination to conſider his a proach: 

s d, there is none more natural 1055 hoe 
of his going to appear naked and unbodied 
before him who made him. When a man 

( conſiders, that as ſoon as the vital union is 

_ © diſſolved, he ſhall ſee that ſupreme. Being, 

whom he now contemplates at a diſtance, 

anch only in his worlæs; or, to ſpeak more 
1 — when by ſome faculty in 
« che ſoul he-ſhall apprehend the "divine He- | 
ing, and be more fondle of his ' preſence, 
* than we are now of the'preſence of any ob. 
ject which-the eye beholds, a man muſt be 
loſt an careleſſneſs and ſtupicic pe ho s not 
Lalarmed at ſuch a thought. Dr. Sherlock, 
in his excellent treatiſe upon death,” Has re-. 
« preſented, in very ſtrong and lively colours, | 
© the ſtate of the ſoul in its firſt ſeparatio from, : 
the body; with regard to that invitib THE © 1. | 
| Which every — ſurrounds us, tho? 
ae lnot able 10 \tiſcoveB'ir Biro"rhEs 
| 4: 91> « ed 
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* world of matter, which is accommodated to 
: 222 ſenſes in this life. His words are as 
owe. We 12 "> 


47 That 1 which is our having this 


World, is nothing elſe but our putting off 


*« theſe bodies, teaches us, that it is only our 
* union to theſe bodies, which intercepts the 


. ſight of the other world: the other world 


* is not at ſuch a diſtance from us, as we 
% may imagine; the throne of God indeed is 
* at a great remove from this earth, above the 
third be heavens, where he diſplays. his glo- 
Fe Fug to thoſe bleſſed ſpirits which encompaſs 
| «his throne ;\ bur as ſoon as we Rep out of 
* theſe bodies, we ſtep into the other World, 
5 which is not ſo properly another world, 
a (for: there is the fame heaven and earth Rill) 


as a new ſtate of life. To live in theſe bo- 


1 ches 18 to live in this world; ty live out of 
5 chem is to 1 remove into the net: for while 


1 qur fouls are confined tö theſe bogits and : 
tan look only through 'theſe' material caſe. 


% ments, nothing but what is material can 
affect us; nay, nothing but what is ſo groſs, 
I chat ĩt can reflect Tight, 23 
| 4 colow of thin th t to | ſo 
that thodgh withit this viſible world: here 
abe a mere gloriotis ſecne of things than 
what appears to us, we perteive nothing 


« ot all of it; for this veil of fleſh parts the | 


hed Inviſible o world: but hen we 
3 


25 our 


„theils arc ne änd 


ON 
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aa 


- « not ſeen, n nor ear heard, neit 
| 4 rered into the heart of man to conceive: 
death opens our eyes, enlarges our pro- 
=_ * ſpec, preſents us with 2 new and more 


4 * hinders. our. ſight. 
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* our views; when theſe material ſpectacles 
are taken off, the ſoul with its own naked 
eyes, ſees what was inviſible before: and 
* then we are in the other world, when we 
* can ſee it, and converſe with it: thus St. 
4 Paul tells us, That when we are at home 


in the body, we are abſent from the Lord; 


2. but when we are abſent from the body, 


ue are preſent with the Lord, 2 Cor. 5. 


« 6,8. And, methinks, this is enough to cure 


us of our fondneſs for theſe bodies, unleſs 


60 we think i it more deſirable to be confined 


_ «to a priſon, and to look through a grate 


« all our lives, Which gives us but a very 
% narrow proſpect, and that none of the beſt 
4 neither, han to be fer at liberty to view 


1 all the glories of the world. What would - 


we. _ now for the leaſt glimpſe of 
1 that inviſible world, which the firit ſtep 
« we take out of theſe bodies will preſent us 
« with? There are ſach thi eye hath 
A hath 1 it en | 


glorious, world, which we can never fee 5 
1 we are ſhut up in fleſh; _ which 


$ „ Would make us as Willing to part wich this 


wo, veil, as to take the Pan of our W which, 


— 


> . 
C4 » 


| 3 As. ie man cannot 4 bis 


much affected with the 3dez. of his appear 


& ing in che preſence of chat Being whom 


Veep "7 none 
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Lee my Mater, face to face. 


be 4 
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none can ſee and live; he muſt be much 
more affected when he conſiders that this 
Being whom he appears before, will exa- 


mine all the actions of his paſt life, and re. 
ward or puniſh him accordingly. I. muſt 


confeſs that I think there is no ſcheme of 
religion, beſides that of Chriſtianity, which 
can poſſibly ſupport the moſt virtuous per- 
ſon under this thought. Let a man's inno- 
cence be what it will, let his virtues riſe to 
the higheſt pitch of perfection attainable in 


this life, there will be ſtill in him ſo many 


ſecret ſins, ſo many human frailties, ſo ma- 
ny offences of ignorance, paſſion and preju- 
dice, ſo many unguarded words and thoughts, 
and, in ſhort, ſo many defects in his beſt a- 


ctions, that, without the advantages of ſuch 
an expiation and atonement as Chiriſttany : 
has revealed to us, it is impoſſible that he 
ſhould be cleared before his ſovereign Judge, 
or that he ſhould be able to ſtand in his ſight. 


Our holy religion ſuggeſts to us the only 


means wheteby our guilt ay be taken a. 
way, and our imperfe& obedience accepted. 


It is this ſeries of thought that J have en. 
deavoured to.exprels in the following hymn, 
which I have compoſed during this my ſick- 
777 7 


— 


THEN riſing from the bed of death; 


— 


Oberaubelm'd with guilt and fear, 
O how ſhall I appear 
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I. 


F yet, white Apes may be found, 
And mercy may be ſought, _ 

My heart with inward horror ſhrinks, 
Aud trembles at the thought ; . 


| III. 
15. Jew 3 O Lord, ſhalt 2 fbr | ; 
- "on majeſty ſevere, mo | 1 
; And ſat in judgment on my foul,” | 
| Ol ful Tepper mT 20 
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Animaeſue copacen | | 
Mortis 8 L ucan. 


Our lives are ever in the pow? r of e 


1 Prospekk of death is ſo an and 
; diſmal, that if it were conſtantly be- 


fore our eyes, it would imbitter all the ſweets | 


of life. The gracious Author of our being 
hath therefore ſo formed us, that we are cap- 
able of many pleaſing ſenſations and reflect. 
ons, and meet with ſo many amufements and 
ſolicitudes, as divert our thoughts from dwel- 
ling upon an evil, which by reaſon of its ſeem- 


ing diſtance, makes but languid impreſſions 


upon the mind. But how Gant ſoever the 


time of our death may be, ſince it is certain 


that we muſt die, it is neceſſary to allot ſome 
portion of our life to conſider the end of it; 
and it is highly convenient to fix ſome ſtated 
times to meditate upon the final period of our 
exiſtence here. The principle of ſelf love, as 
wie are men, will make us enquire, what is 
ke to become of us after our diſſolution; and 


our conſcience, as we are Chriſtians, will in. 
form us, that according to the good or evil of 
 _ out actions here, we ſhall be tranſlated to the 


- manſions of eternal bliſs or milery. When 
: this is ſeriouſly weighed, we muſt think it 
madneſs to be unprepared againſt the black 


| 3 moment; but when we reflect chat, perhaps, 


* Jr black moment may be to-night, how 
| WW | 5 9 we to be! . 
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*, which is over all God's: works, that they 
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I was wonderfully affected with a diſcourſe 
I had lately with a Clergyman of my acquaint- 
ance upon this head, which was to this effect: 
The conſideration, faid the good man, that 
my being is precarious, moved me many 


years ago to make a reſolution, which I have 


« diligently kept, and to which I owe the 


* greateſt ſatisfaction that a mortal man can 


enjoy. Every night beſore I addreſs myſelf 


in private to my Creator, I lay my hand u 


on my heart, and aſk myſelf, Whether if 


Gad ſhould require my ſoul of me this night, 


% 


I cquld hope for mercy. from him? The 
bitter agonies I underwent, in this my firſt 
* acquaintance with myſelf, were ſo far from 

hrowing me into PE of that mercy. 


- 


43 
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*rather proved motives to greater circum- 


ſpection in my future conduct. The of- 
tener I exerciſed myſelf in meditations of 
Itbis Kind, the leſs was my anxiety; and by 
« making the thoughts of death familiar, what 
irſt ſo. terrible and ſhocking is be- 

come the ſweeteſt of my enjoyments. Theſe 
contemplations have indeed made me ſeri- 
* ous, but not ſullen; nay, they are fo far 
©from. having. ſoured my temper, that as I 


3 


„have a mind perfectly compoſed, and a ſe- 


5 een joy in my heart, ſo my con- 


*.verſation:is pleaſant, and my countenance 


* ſerene. I taſte all the innocent ſatisfactions 


of life pure and ſincere; I have no ſhare 
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© nor am TI cheated with that kind of mirth, 
« in the n of which there is heavineſs,” 


«1 


—  _—_ 
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Onnen crede dien tibi diluxifs fapremun. 1 
For. lib. I. ep. IV. v. wy 


Think ev 'ry day, _foon as the day is paſt, = 
| | That thou ha lio'd, of rhy ends. li Ye 17 1. 


Mr. IxoxsiDpE, . 


WIE following 1 really v written 
by a young gentleman in a languifhing 

. which both himſelf, and: thoſe EIS 
attended him, thought it impoſſible for him 
to outlive. If you think ſuch an image of 
the ſtate of a man's mind in that circumſtance 
be worth publiſhing; it is at _ ſervice, 
and. take it as follows. ATE HTC n 


o Dear Sir, | „ 5 > ff 1001 5 11 bes 
roy 0 formerly Ster to me, that no- 


in a man's lle, than the dif arity 7 We, often 


find in him fick and we 'hus, one of an 
unfortunate conſtitntion 18 e y ; 


„ 

495 

„ 

5 

© hibiting a miſerable example o the weak- 
© neſs a his mind, or of his body, 1 in their 
„turns. I have had frequent op 0 
* of late to conſider myſelf in ele lifferent 
© views, and ho} de J have relliveF ome ad- 
c 


vantage by it. „ Mr. Wer ly be 


true, that 


+ The foul's dark cottage, batter'd = decay'd | 
5 Leif! in neu hight thro chinks that time rt ia; "oF 


« Then 2 ſickneſs, contributing no leſs 


© than 


thing made a more ridiculous figure 


eſs 


nan 


r.. ak, BSA. 
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than old Foge to the ſhaking: down this-ſcaf- 


dens in our earth]; Fd 3 inſpires bun 
with the thoughts analy a future, better than 
a thouſand volumes of philoſophers and di- 
vines. It gives ſo warning a concuſſion to 
thofe props of our vanity, our ſtrength and 


0 youth, that we think of fortifying ourſelves 


within, when there is ſo little dependance 


on dur out- Works. Vouth, at the very beſt, 


is hut a betrayer of human life in a gentler 


. and ſmoother manner than age: it is like a 


oſtream that nouriſhes a plant upon its bank, 
< and; cauſes it to Rourilh and bloſſom to the 
ſight, but at the ſame time is undermining it 
* at the root in ſecret. My youth has dealt 
more fairly and openly with me; it has af- 
forded ſeveral 1 66nd of my danger, and 
22 en me an advantage not very common to 


ba ; 18 men, that the attractions of the world 


aye not dazled me very much; and 1 be- 


© gan "where moſt people end, with a full con. 


viction of the emptineſs of all ſorts. of ambi- 
* tion, and the 9908 

in p eaſures. 11. 
* Hen a ſmart fit of ſi ckneſs tells me this 
e 'ſeuryy tenement of my body will all in a 


little time, I am even as unconcerned as was 
that honeſt Hibernian, who, being in bed 
in the great ſtorm ſome years ago, and told 
the houſe would tumble over his head, 


4 "made anſwer, What care I for the houſe ? 
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tisfactory nature of all bu- 
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© am only a lodger. I fancy it is the beſt 
time to die when one is in the beſt humour; 
and fo exceſhvely weak as I now am, I 
may ſay with conſcience, that T am not ar 
all uneaſy at the thought that many men, | 
whom I never had any eſteem for, are like- 
ly to enjoy this world after me. When I 
reflect what an inconſiderable little atome 
every ſingle man is, with reſpect to the 
whole creation, methinks, it is a ſhame to 
be concerned at the removal of ſuch a trivi- 
al animal as I am. The morning after my 
exit, the ſun will ariſe as bright as ever, 
the flowers ſmell as ſweet, the plants ſpring 
as green, the world will proceed in its old 
courſe, people will laugh as heartily, and 
marry as faſt as they were uſed to do. 
The memory of man * it is elegantly 
. © expreſt in the Wiſdom of Solomon) paſſeth 
away as the remembrance of a gueſt that 
tarrieth but one day.” There are reaſons 
enough, in the fourth chapter of the ſame 
book, to make any young man contented. 
with the proſpect of death. © For honour- 
© able age is not that which ſtandeth in length 
of time, or is meaſured by number of years. 


* 
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But wiſdom is the grey hair to men, and an 


bv unſpotted life is OL age.” He was taken 
away ſpeedily, leſt that wickedneſs ſhould - 


alter his underſtanding, or deceit beguile 
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THE END. 


